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ARTICLE I. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D., 
by his son-in-law, the Rev. Wm. Hanna, LL.D. In three vols. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 


It is convenient to place the title of Dr. Hanna’s works at 
the head of this article, as an index in a general way, of what 
is purposed, although we have no intention, in any proper 
sense, to perform the work of a reviewer. If an opinion be 
required of us respecting the manner in which our author has 
executed the grave task that was assigned him, we shall content 
ourselves with saying that, on the whole, he has given us good 
satisfaction. He has certainly shown himself to be no Boswell, 
which, though it may be a cause of some regret to the Chris- 
tian world, we are free to own can not be laid to his charge as 
a thing of which he ought to be ashamed. Yet is he not wholly 
destitute of Boswell’s peculiar merit. When we had finished 
our perusal of the third volume, we said to ourselves, with not 
a little of the spirit of self-gratification, ‘‘ Well,’’—they say in 
England, that we Americans always say “ well,”—‘“‘ we think 
now that we have a tolerable acquaintance with Dr. Chalmers.” 
Dr. Hanna has certainly given us a very fair and full and life- 
like picture of the man. Chalmers lives, and acts, and talks, 
and preaches, and prays, and works, on his pages; and, although 
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we do not get into that thorough intimacy with him which we 
desire, although we do not come to know him as we do our 
next-door neighbor, or the members of our own families, yet 
we do know him quite as well, we think, as many of his own 
towns-people ever did, who probably thought that they knew 
him very well. We incline to believe, that if he were living 
now, and we could have personal communion with him for years 
to come, if we could live and labor with him, we should get no 
substantially new views of his character, or ever find ourselves 
widely misjudging as to his course in any new case that might 
arise. This acquaintance with Chalmers grew upon us as we 
read along from chapter to chapter of Dr. Hanna’s work. It 
grew upon us most naturally. We had “first, the blade, then 
the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.’”’ Still we do not 
know Chalmers as we know Johnson. He has not been tho- 
roughly decomposed and minutely analyzed for us. We find 
it still necessary to take off our hat, and to be somewhat re- 
served and formal in his presence. He is very gracious, and, 
certainly, for a great and grave man, burdened almost always 
with great and grave cares, very complaisant and affable in his 
manners; but yet we are kept at a greater distance than we 
like, and at a greater distance, we have reason to believe, than 
he himself would have required us to observe. Chalmers, we 
are perfectly well assured, was no man of starch and buckram. 
There never lived a freer spirit, one of fewer reserves, or more 
universal transparency. We do not believe that he had an 
intimate acquaintance who ever suspected that there was any 
thing back in him which he desired to see, but was not permit- 
ted. He may have had many such who were not capable of 
understanding him perfectly, but none, we are assured, who 
might not, if they had had the necessary powers of discern- 
ment. And although he was eminently dignified and grave, 
when dignity and gravity became him, no man could more 
easily unbend, or better loved to do so; and no man could be 
more playful and childlike, romping even, and rollicksome 
than he often was in his seasons of relaxation. We mean 
to say, that he was a man whom a Boswell could have made us 
to know just as he has made us know the ultimus Romanorum. 
Dr. Hanna, as we have intimated above, may acknowledge the 
justice of this criticism, and be proud of it. We find fault 
with him, and probably respect him the more. At any rate, 
we are much obliged to him for what he has done, and most 
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devoutly express the wish that every other great man, when 
he dies, may find as worthy a biographer. 

The writer of this article was so happy once as to see Dr. 
Chalmers, and spend a few hours in his company. It was in 
the summer of 1844, at Morning-side, the charming retreat, 
about two miles out of Edinburgh, where he then lived, and 
where he died. Before leaving home, on that summer’s tour, 
when the whole prospect was before us, of wonders to be seen 
in Britain and on the Continent; above London, above Edin- 
burgh, above Paris, above all places, Morning-side, and above 
all persons, its illustrious inhabitant, occupied our thoughts, 
and kindled the interest of our eager expectation. Dr. Chal- 
mers was to us, Scotland, Britain, Europe. These were the 
frame, he was the picture; these the casket, he the diamond; 
and now, after the lapse of eight years, little as it was our ill 
fortune to see of him, Dr. Chalmers, in the retrospect, is the 
great central object on which our eyes love to dwell, and about 
which our thoughts love to linger. We have a passion for re- 
markable places, and for wonderful creations of art, but above 
all, we have a passion for wonderful men; and to us, Dr. Chal- 
mers was the wonderful man of his age, taken for all in all, 
the wisest, the mightiest, the best. From our earliest child- 
hood his name had been associated in our mind with every 
thing that is venerable and excellent and great. 

Enthusiastic as we were on this subject, let our disappoint- 
ment be conceived, when, on reaching the Scottish metropolis, 
we were informed that the Doctor was absent on an excursion 
upon which he had gone some days before, and that it was only 
possible he might return during the fortnight that we had to 
spend in that vicinity. Our jubilant delight also may be ima- 
gined at receiving, when our time was nearly gone, intelligence 
of his return. Our letters of introduction, with our address in 
the city, had been previously left at his house, and almost si- 
multaneously with the news of his arrival, a message was re- 
ceived from him inviting us to breakfast on the following morn- 
ing. It may be supposed that we did not send a declinature, 
pleading a prior engagement, as we might have done. To the 
credit of Scottish hospitality, we will here record, that of four- 
teen breakfasts eaten in Edinburgh, but two were eaten in our 
hotel; and that, if we had been blessed with a capacity com- 
mensurate with the prodigality of the hospitable proffers that 
were made us, we might, almost every morning, have been the 
happy eater of as many as fourteen breakfasts. The prior en- 
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gagement was broken with an explanation that was perfectly 
satisfactory to the parties concerned, for our Edinburgh friends 
would have been scarcely less grieved than ourselves, had we 
missed seeing the Doctor, and his invitation was accepted 
with joy. We met at breakfast, Dr. Candlish, and two other 
gentlemen, whose names are not now remembered. 

Our first feeling, on meeting Dr. Chalmers, was one of 
agreeable surprise. We had expected to see a man, tall, braw- 
ny, loose-jointed and somewhat uncouth, both in figure and 
manners. This image of him had been impressed on our ima- 
gination, from reading years before, some one’s description of 
his appearance in the pulpit, in which it was intended, we sup- 
pose, rather to describe his eloquence than his person, and the 
magnificence of the former was sought to be set off, somewhat, 
at the expense of the latter. The picture that was in our mind 
was in no way justified by the reality, as it presented itself to 
our own eyes. He was not tall, but rather, as concerns height, 
of middling stature, with a well-filled, and, in all points, well- 
formed person; fleshy, not fat; large, not corpulent; just 
right in these respects, for a man of sixty-four; every way 
good looking, and with a face which, if the finest expression of 
benignity, and all imaginable marks of unbounded genius have 
any thing to do with beauty, might surely be called beautiful 
in the highest degree. If you had looked upon his features in 
repose, you would have pronounced them remarkable ; in the 
glow of animated conversation you would have pronounced 
them beautiful. We shall always insist that Dr. Chalmers was 
a handsome man, and be ready to contend stoutly for our opi- 
nion against whatever recusants. 

In an instant we were at home with him, and at home in 
his house. There was something in his manner that put an 
end, on the first moment, to all uncomfortable feelings, and just 
established us on the easy footing of old acquaintanceship from 
the outset. Having been presented, in a quiet, easy way, to his 
other guests, and to the different members present of his own 
family, he drew us at once all around, into a lively and agreea- 
ble talk, which ran on to the end of the table-scene, as freely 
as if we had been the ordinary family circle. 

Breakfast over, the gentlemen who were present, except Dr. 
Candlish, took their leave. The ladies retired, and Dr. Chal- 
mers, Dr. Candlish and the writer, sought the study. A moment 
after, the Doctor was called out for some purpose, and, on leay- 
ing, said to us, pointing to a small writing-table, on which a 
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few books were loosely piled together, “‘ There are the books 
that I wse; all that is biblical is there. I have to do with 
nothing besides in my biblical study.” Of course, when he 
was gone, we had the curiosity to examine this biblical library 
of Dr. Chalmers, and found that it was composed of the fol- 
lowing: a Pictorial Bible, London edition, published by Charles 
Knight & Co.; an old Cambridge edition of the Bible; a He- 
brew Bible and Lexicon; a Scripture Concordance; a volume 
of Pool’s Synopsis; a volume of Henry’s Commentary, and 
one of Robinson’s Biblical Researches in Palestine. There was, 
besides, 2 manuscript volume of his own, partly filled, and ly- 
ing open at the place, as if he had been just writing, entitled 
on the back, Hore Biblice Quotidianze. 

Speaking of Robinson’s Researches when he returned, we 
said, ‘We are proud to see our countryman’s book in this col- 
lection.” He replied, “ You may well be proud of your coun- 
tryman. In my time a better book has not been issued from 
the press in any land. Biblical students owe a great debt to 
Dr. Robinson. What is thought of it on your side?” We 
told him that we thought it was appreciated. “It is well if it 
is,” said he; “ You Americans, I believe, appreciate all your 
own things better than you do your own writers.” He mani- 
fested no little interest in regard to an edition of his own works, 
which he understood had just been, or was about to be publish- 
ed in this country by the Harpers, and showed a strong affec- 
tion for his intellectual offspring. We mentioned his Lectures 
on Romans, which we had read shortly before leaving home. 
“Ah,” said he, “that was a very hasty performance. The 
lectures were written currente calamo, thirty years ago, when 
I was minister in Glasgow, for the ordinary Sunday afternoon 
service. Some of the aged people there remembered them, and 
clamored for them, and I just sent them to the publisher as 
they were.”” We valued them, we said, as a sample of an ad- 
mirable, and in America, much neglected style of preaching, 
and expressed the opinion that that method of easy exposition 
is the best possible way of imparting instruction to the people. 
‘You are right,” replied the doctor, “What the people want 
is exposition and application. God’s truth is gladium in vagina. 
The preacher’s business is to draw the sword by exposition, and 
then with cuts and thrusts to apply it to the hearts and con- 
sciences of his hearers. Make the people understand the 
Scriptures. This the laborious and well-furnished minister can 
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do, and then, with God’s help, make them feel and persuade 
them to practice what the Scriptures teach.” 

After much more similar conversation, in which Dr. Cand- 
lish participated, the doctor said : ‘‘ Come, brethren, I can talk 
better on my feet. Let us go into the fields;” and away we 
went into the fields. We started now the subject most inter- 
esting to all, at that time; the disruption, as its enemies called 
it, and the Free Church. On this theme, Dr. Candlish was all 
energy and fire. Dr. Chalmers was far less enthusiastic than 
we had expected to find him. He said, it was a great experi- 
ment. He had faith in it, and was willing with all his heart 
to give it a fair trial. He was believing more and more that 
God would own the movement. 

It became necessary for Dr. Candlish to leave us, to meet a 
pastoral engagement in the city. As he went away, and as 
soon as he was fairly out of hearing, Dr. Chalmers said, point- 
ing his finger after him—“ There goes a very remarkable man; 
a very great and good man; Scotland could not do without 
him.” 

When at length it became necessary for us to go, he said, 
‘But you shall not go alone; you have taken a long walk this 
morning to visit me, and now, I'll go with you a bit, at least.” 

As we were walking toward the city a little incident occurred 
showing the gentleness and kindness of his nature. We met a 
little girl, daughter to one of his neighbors, who as soon as she 
saw him, came running up with great glee, to claim a recogni- 
tion. ‘Eh, Moggy,” said he, “is it you? and how are ye, 
this braw day?” and stooping down, he clasped little Moggy 
in his arms, and kissed her with a will. It was quite evident 
from the child’s manner, that she felt herself peculiarly 
favored. 

The doctor accompanied us to the outskirts of the town, 
where he took his leave with a hearty good bye, and a blessing. 
His “God be with you” is sounding in our ears yet. We 
shall not soon forget that day. We hoped then, at some future 
time to renew the pleasure of it. But O, inexorable death! 
We can not think that Dr. Chalmers is dead and not feel deso- 
late. He has left a void indeed. In that range of elevation, 
at which the eye was accustomed to behold him it sees nothing 
now. He stood alone there and has died, leaving no fellows. 

Whatever may have been the elements of Dr. Chalmers’ 
greatness, no man will question the fact that he was really one 
of the very greatest men of his age. He had cotemporaries, 
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there is no doubt, who in any one quality of his greatness, 
were greater than he; but we will not affect a modesty in our 
laudations of him which we do not feel, but will frankly say, 
that we know of not one, who taken for all in all, was his equal, 
or even approximated to equality with him. He towered aloft 
among great men, like Mount Blanc among its neighbor moun- 
tains, and literally overshadowed them all, appearing himself 
greater perhaps than he really was, and making them appear 
smaller by the contrast. That there is no exaggeration in this, 
we appeal to the universal sense of that impression of himself 
which he has left behind him on all minds. Other magnates, 
like John Foster and Robert Hall, the former of the two, 
more profoundly philosophical than Chalmers, and the latter, 
incomparably more polished and acute, have left their marks 
distinct and deep upon our consciousness. They have a local 
habitation in our thought-world, and names that can never 
perish. But it is not his mark that Chalmers has made. He 
has rested down upon us like a great wide seal, stamping us 
all over with a clear impression of his vastness. He has created 
for himself a sort of universal presence. Foster and Hall stand 
out manifest and well-defined, but they stand off yonder in their 
own places. Chalmers is here, there, everywhere; his own 
place is the illimitable. We are endeavoring to express, not 
a thought, but a feeling that we have, and in which we believe 
most others sympathize with us; a feeling, we apprehend, pro- 
duced by a certain quality in Chalmers, which more than any 
other, lay at the foundation of his greatness, and sublimed it. 
We refer to — what shall we call it? We have no words, but 
we may describe what we mean—his living fellowship with all 
humanity, his lack, while no man had a more decided individu- 
ality, of any thing like a conscious individualism ; his profound 
and earnest sympathy with men as men, with his species, 
whereby he wonderfully drew all those who were susceptible of 
such an influence into a like sympathy with himself. He was 
a world-man, with a whole world-heart in him; one toward 
whom, just in proportion as we come to understand and know 
him, we felt our hearts going out, whether we would or no, in 
a love similar to that which inspired his own. He had that in 
him, for which we English have no name, but which the Ger- 
mans beautifully express by mennschlichkeit, wherewith, as 
Moses with his rod smote the rock in Horeb, and the water 
gushed out, he smote what to any thing besides is no less a 
rock, and drew forth rich returns of answering affection. He 
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was in this respect what Shakspeare was, as much as any un- 
sanctified man could be; what Shakspeare would most remark- 
ably have been if he had had Chalmers’ piety; or if we may 
be allowed to say so, expressing our own opinion, what Henry 
Clay would have been, had he devoted his life as Chalmers did, 
to preaching the gospel and not to politics. Who will do jus- 
tice to the life and character of Henry Clay? Who can, 
of all those life-writers, who see nothing in life higher and 
better than statesmanship, and the sagacity of politicians? 
Great as he appeared among Senators, he appeared a thou- 
sandfold greater among men, as one of them. A _ notable 
example of what we mean was Martin Luther. A more notable 
example was Paul. Its perfection was never seen in the world 
but once, and then, in Him in whom was concentrated all possi- 
ble greatness and glory of man, who with a divine aptitude of 
self-adjustment, when he came on his great errand of love, to 
draw all men unto himself, took on him our nature, and assum- 
ed in even a higher sense than that, fellowship with the univer- 
sal race. 

It is not by the possession of a great intellect merely, or of 
vast attainments in knowledge, that a man is to assume the 
attitude of real greatness in this world of ours. In another 
sense than that in which it was said by Paul, it is none the 
less a verity, that, ‘though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not ‘ éyéxv’—(universal love, that which 
makes me a true sympathizer with all mankind,)—I am become 
as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have 
the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and all 
knowledge ; and though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not ‘éydxzv,’ I am nothing.” The world 
will never feel such greatness to any great extent, or acknow- 
ledge it, or bow before it. It lacks the vital element to give 
it diffusion and create for it a real preserice to men’s senses 
and affections. It is nothing, away with it. It may loom up 
and stand giant-like in its own place, but it has its own place, 
and there it stays, and there it may stay, about as interesting 
to us as the mountains in the moon, serving possibly like those 
mountains some useful purpose, but serving it in a way that 
little affects mankind in general, or engages their care or 
thoughts. The test of true greatness is, its power to produce 
sympathy in human minds, to impress itself on human charac- 
ter, and to mould and fashion somewhat after its own image 
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the humanity on which it acts. To this end there must be that 
in its composition and very ground-work which we have 
ascribed to Chalmers, and which, if we are not egregiously 
mistaken, he possessed in a far higher degree than any of his 
‘ contemporaries. 

Apart from any thing that we have intended to express 
above, but akin to it, and complicated with it, was the womanly 
lovingness that characterized Chalmers in all the private, do- 
mestic, and social relations of life. He had, in the ordinary 
sense of the language, a heart, a great loving heart, full of 
warm and tender and strong affections, ready to pour the trea- 
sures of its kindliness on all who might be benefited thereby, 
but to fasten itself with peculiar and deep intensity on those in 
whom he found a kindred worthiness. In this also we disco- 
ver, if not an element of greatness, yet something which we 
think is always associated with true greatness. Poor John 
Milton! His name slips from our pen here, because we think 
he was just another such man, and because we suppose that 
most people think otherwise of him. We know almost nothing 
of him in this respect, save what appears in the history of his 
most unfortunate family connections, but we never shall cease 
to believe, that had he been blessed of heaven with wives and 
daughters capable of understanding such a man, we never 
should have heard the complaints that were unhappily made 
against him. The wife of the great author of the work on So- 
litude, as she lay dying, said, ‘‘ My poor Zimmerman, who now 
will understand thee!” Milton was not so favored as to have 
even a wife that could understand him, except, it may be, the 
second, Catharine Woodcock, who died in less than a year 
after marriage. That he had great capacity for loving, that he 
had a warm, ardent, and generous nature, who, that has read 
him, can doubt? No man can write immortal things that does 
not write from the depths of his own soul, and we must be con- 
verted to some yet undreamed of philosophy, ere we shall be 
able to convince ourselves that the author of Paradise Lost, of 
Lycidas, of Il Penseroso, and L’Allegro, had a heart in him 
that was desert of generous affections. He was undoubtedly 
in his own household, a bitterly disappointed man, who loved 
not because he found nothing that would be loved, nothing that 
could be loved, as only he could love if he loved at all; and 
may we not believe that the great volume of his majestic and 
mighty song was fed to its unparalleled fullness by the sur- 
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charge, thus occasioned, of the deep fountains of feeling that 
were treasured in his bosom ? 

At any rate, Chalmers was what we have described him. 
Never was there a more loving husband and father, never a 
more devoted son, a more affectionate brother, or a faster and 
truer friend. Never did a man more freely carry his heart in 
his hand toward every human being than he. Even toward his 
enemies, toward those who opposed his schemes of usefulness, 
who misrepresented and maligned him, the mean and miserable 
victims of sheer envy, or the little souls that could not compre- 
hend, and hated his better methods of accomplishing what they 
owned were noble objects, because those methods were new; 
even toward these, Chalmers was infinitely generous in his for- 
bearance, and as free as a child from any feeling of revenge or 
unkindness. ‘The demonstrations of hostility which he some- 
times encountered, grieved and distressed, but did not anger 
him, rendered him not vindictive but unhappy. From Dr. 
Hanna’s Memoir s, we might largely illustrate what we say, if 
the limits of this Article permitted us. We do not mean to 
intimate that Dr. Chalmers never yielded to a momentary irri- 
tation under the ungenerous treatment which he sometimes 
received. Who that is human could avoid that? We mean 
that he never allowed such irritations to fester and rankle in 
his breast, or to maintain an ascendency there. We doubt if 
the sun went ever down upon his wrath. We are writing now, 
as in all these pages we have intended to write, not of the 
youthful pastor at Kilmany, and sometime lecturer on Chemis- 
try at St. Andrews, doing battle for the principle of pluralities, 
and seeking to gratify a huge unsanctified ambition, but of 
Chalmers in the maturity of his life and greatness. How he 
could bear, and did bear those things, which in most other men 
would have begotten bitter and hostile feelings, let the follow- 
ing entries in his journal, made in 1826, during his perplexi- 
ties at St. Andrews, bear witness : 


“ March 7th. A college meeting about accounts, and an 
extremely unpleasant one, in regard ‘to the cool and contemptu- 
ous insolence of one member toward me, whose former injustice 
ought to have abashed him. ‘Things are fast working toward 
a crisis in regard to the Candlemas ‘dividend. The other ques- 
tion is still in a state of menace and uncertainty, in regard to 
the part which my adversaries shall take in it. Meanwhile my 
whole feeling in regard to the college is of a most unpleasant 
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nature. Iam heavy and engrossed thereanent. O my God, 
let it not altogether unspiritualize me.” 

“8th. Enable me, O my God, to consider him who endured 
the contradiction of sinners, lest I be weary and faint in my 
mind. O loose me from the bonds of sin and selfishness. I 
want that thy glory should have all the practical force of an 
object of desire and pursuit with me. In a state of depression 
all day, arising partly from fatigue, and partly from the feel- 
ing of that uncongenial atmosphere by which I am surrounded.” 


At a previous date he writes: 


‘Mr. Duncan called and I erred by the unbridled utterance 
of my unbridled resentments on the subject of college affairs. 
I must restrain myself. I should be still, and know that God 
reigneth. The wrath of man worketh not his righteousness. 
O my God, forgive this bitterness, and give me the meekness 
of wisdom. Let me not be fretful or anxious because of evil 
doers. I want the union of firmness and charity.” 

Again: “Thronged with college and university meetings. 
Can imagine a rising storm. O my God, may I quit myself 
like a man, and yet do all things with charity.” 


This is all the more wonderful, considering the natural im- 
petuosity of Dr. Chalmers’ temper, and evinces not only the 
transforming power of grace upon him, but the magnanimous 
lovingness that underlaid even the natural character of the 
man. Chalmers had his enemies, but we are sure no man ever 
had an enemy in him. He was an earnest and uncompromising 
hater of all wrong-doing; and no man could match him in the 
bitterness and terror of his reproofs; but toward the wrong- 
doer, he was ever generous and kind and forgiving. See him 
among his sympathizing friends, see him in the bosom of his 
own family, see him among his students while professor at St. 
Andrews, or in the theological chair at Edinburgh, see him 
while a pastor in Glasgow among the people of his charge, 
among the poor, and even the vicious of them, and in any of 
these positions you shall see his whole heart palpitating and 
throbbing with love. He is literally all a-glow with kindness, 
and can never make demonstrations enough of what he feels, to 
satisfy his own yearnings. Read his correspondence, his let- 
ters to his father, to his mother, to his sister Jane, to his bro- 
thers. Read his letters to his friends, and above all, to his 
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wife, and especially above all, to his daughters; those letters 
to the latter which he printed with his pen, when they were 
mere children, that they might have the pleasure of reading 
for themselves, and those long journal-letters that he wrote for 
them at a later period upon his excursions, in which he omitted 
nothing that was interesting to himself, or that he imagined 
could be interesting or instructive to them; letters which 
evinced so keen and deep a sympathy with their several pecu- 
liarities, and with all their youthful feelings and tastes ; letters 
addressed to them severally in rotation, beginning with the 
oldest and going on to the youngest, that each child might be 
sure of her own proper share in her father’s remembrance and 
affections; read all these letters, and you shall understand what 
a heart it was that Dr. Chalmers had. From some we feel 
tempted to make extracts, but we forbear, trusting that they 
are familiar already to our readers. 

The second chapter of Dr. Hanna’s second volume is indi- 
cated as follows: “ Mr. Thomas Smith—Singular attachment 
to, and correspondence with him—His illness and death.” 
The account of this most touching passage in Dr. Chalmers’ 
life is given by our author, as though there were something 
marvellous in it, as though it were, if we may use the only word 
which expresses it exactly, a freak, and not a natural develop- 
ment. Perhaps we misunderstand him, but we were so im- 
pressed when we read it. Now we think nothing could have 
been more like Chalmers than to “fall in love’ with such a 
young man as this Mr. Smith, and to lavish on him as he did, 
the whole treasury of his affections. We refer to it as an illus- 
tration of Dr. Chalmers’ true character in this respect. 

‘Mr. Thomas Smith, the son of a well-known Glasgow pub- 
lisher, was qualifying himself for the profession of a writer or 
attorney. His family having interested themselves in Chal- 
mers’ appointment, he was early introduced to the notice of his 
new minister, and occasionally invited to accompany him in 
his walk or ride. His intellectual accomplishments, his refined 
taste, his gentle bearing, his pure and aspiring aims, soon won 
Chalmers’ heart. But what gave him a stronger hold upon 
that heart than any personal endowment, was his being, so far 
as was known to Chalmers, the first fruit spiritually of his min- 
istry in Glasgow. As if all those affections, which wrenched 
from their old objects were in search of new ones, had suddenly 
concentrated on him, he became the object of an attachment, 
which, in the brief entries of a private journal, now reduced to 
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the ordinary measure of a single line for each succeeding day, 
vents itself in such expressions as the following: “Called on 
Mr. Thomas Smith. O God, purify, and Christianize, and give 
salutary effect to my regard for him.” ‘ Had long walks and 
conversations with 'T. S. O my God, save me from all that is 
idolatrous in my regard for him.” ‘The occasional soon turned 
into daily intercourse, a trysting-place being appointed on the 
banks of the Marshland canal, where, each day, at a set hour, 
they met. The general conversation of ordinary friendship 
now flowed into that new channel into which it was directed, 
by a heart yearning for the spiritual and eternal welfare of its 
object. Ere long, close and affectionate as it was, the outdoor 
intercourse was not enough. ‘There were meetings besides for 
the reading of the holy Scriptures and for prayer, and great as 
were the efforts and fatigues of the Tron Church pulpit, an 
hour each Sabbath evening was set apart for conjoined devo- 
tion. Nothing was suffered to interfere with those daily meet- 
ings. ‘Should these flying showers be the order of the day,” 
so writes Chalmers, one bleak December morning, “it will 
blow up our proposed arrangement; in which case, I would pro- 
pose that you should call on me as soon after two, as you find 
convenient, when we shall go through the regular business of 
the day: and if the weather does not admit of exercise out of 
doors, I should then like to go to Stockwell, (Mr. Smith’s resi- 
dence,) and have half an hour at Bagatelle.” Upon another 
morning of this same month, and as if unable to wait till a few 
hours brought round a personal interview, he writes: “I am 
not so well as to go to the Presbytery, but not so unwell as to 
be confined from walking. At the same time, I should like 
the walk to be in my garden, rather than at the usual ren- 
dezvous ; and if this reach you in time, you will oblige me much 
by bending your course to Charlotte-street, so soon as released 
from business.” 

When Chalmers and his friend were unavoidably separated 
even for a single week, an almost daily correspondence by 
letter was maintained between them, in which, on the part of 
the former, there is a constant outgushing of deep and earnest 
personal affection, and of absorbing concern for the other's 
spiritual improvement. 

‘“‘ Towards the close of January, an illness which did not for 
some weeks stop the forenoon interviews, occasionally prevented 
Mr. Smith from going to Charlotte street on the Sabbath even- 
ings. ‘My ever dearest sir,’ so begins one of Chalmers’ letters 
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to him on an occasion of this kind, ‘I have now given up all 
hope of your coming, and do feel your absence to be a blank 
tome. Iam reading Law, and find him very powerful ; and I 
have now sat down to the work of that communion with my 
dear Christian friend in writing, which I expected to have in 
the still sweeter exercise of talking face to face, and of ex- 
changing animated converse on a theme, to which, I trust, we 
shall ever be bound by one warm and affectionate sympathy.’ ”’ 
This letter concludes with a written prayer, in which he desires 
his friend to unite with him. The opening passage of this 
prayer is as follows: 

““Q God, do Thou look propitiously on our friendship. Do 
Thou purify it from all that is base, and sordid, and earthly. 
May it be altogether subordinated to the love of Thee. May 
it be the instrument of great good to each of our souls. Ma 
it sweeten the path of our worldly pilgrimage ; and after death 
has divided us for a season, may it find its final blessedness and 
consummation at the right hand of Thine everlasting throne.” 

Soon Mr. Smith’s illness assumed a more alarming form— 
consumption exhibited itself, and he was almost wholly confined 
to his chamber. Now, besides frequent visits, the most loving 
letters, full of heavenly truth and consolation, almost daily 
convey to the sufferer, proofs of Chalmers’ devoted and most 
wonderful affection. In one of them he says, “ My heart is 
greatly enlarged toward you, and there is not a more congenial 
exercise for it at this moment, than to pour it out before my 
high and heavenly witness in the fervency of prayer, that He 
will cause you to abound more and more, that He will keep up 
and increase the supplies of that purifying influence, by which 
you have hitherto been preserved from falling, that He will 
bless the common tenderness that fills each of our hearts, and 
knits us together in a friendship far more endearing than any 
I ever before experienced, that He will Christianize the whole 
of this friendship, and direct it to the love of himself.” 

‘“‘Not unfrequently, Mr. Chalmers took his manuscript over 
with him to Stockwell, and carried on the composition of his 
sermon in the sick room. A friend, who one day found him 
so employed, expressed his wonder that he could compose in 
such a situation. ‘Ah! my dear sir,’ said he, casting a look 
of profound and inexpressible sympathy toward his friend, 
‘there is much in mere juxtaposition with so interesting an 
object.’ ”’ 

In the midst of the most pressing pastoral engagements, 
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which to most ministers would have been utterly absorbing, 
Chalmers’ attentions to this beloved youth were unintermitted. 
Worn down with excessive labor and anxiety, Mr. Smith being 
somewhat better, he sought to recruit his strength by an ex- 
cursion into Fifeshire. The first entry in his journal, three 
days after his return—what those three days had witnessed, 
the reader may imagine—is as follows : 

‘“‘ Have had a two Sabbaths’ excursion to the country. The 
most interesting event was my visit to Pilmuir, where I 
preached, and the rising appearance of seriousness in that dear 
family. On my return, Thomas Smith was dead. He died on 
Thursday, the-2d of May, at eleven o’clock at night, and was 
buried this day. I have been thrown into successive floods of 
tenderness. On Sabbath evening, I visited his corpse. O God, 
may this afflicting event detach me from time, and carry my 
thoughts onward to eternity.” 

A ring with Mr. Smith’s hair was presented to him. On 
receiving it, he wrote, “I received with much interest the very 
touching memorial you have sent me, of one with whom I have 
held sweet counsel on earth, and to whose society in heaven I 
look forward with such a confidence as, I trust, the gospel 
warrants, and for which the influences of the gospel can alone 
prepare me.”’ The biographer says, that this ring, having been 
laid aside for many years, was resumed and worn for a month 
by Dr. Chalmers, during the year which preceded his own 
death. 

If, dear reader, you think we have occupied too much space 
and time with this recital, we must sternly dissent. We get at 
Chalmers’ heart thus, and what was Chalmers without that? 
We feel no complacency in those, or patience with them, who 
have a taste for nothing but the phrenological in men; who 
seem to think that all true greatness must find its solution in 
the brain alone. In our judgment, a great heart with any 
decent development of intellect makes a great man, while with 
a little heart, or a mean or a bad one, no man is great. "Ec uy, 
aydrtyy ty ovdév ctu Your great intellect alone is a great mon- 
strosity, and generally a baleful one. Beautiful it may be, 
like many other objects in nature, which we are very far from 
considering great blessings. We stand firm for a wide distine- 
tion between a great mind and a great man. Dr. Chalmers 
can not be understood, but must remain forever a mystery to 
those who study him solely in the workings of his mighty mind. 
He is to such persons an acknowledged mystery. How often 
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do we hear them express themselves, with a puzzled look in 
this wise, “‘ Where was Dr. Chalmers’ great power? We search 
for the secret of it vainly in his writings. His writings are 
fine, they are indeed very remarkable, but they do not inflame 
us ; they do not overwhelm us with any sense of greatness. In 
what did consist the strange power of the man?’ No analysis 
of his purely intellectual composition can ever solve this diffi- 
culty. His power, with a suitable mental accompaniment, lay 
in the intense heat and energy of his great and generous emo- 
tions. What his congregations felt mainly, when they were 
swallowed up in the deep rushing waves of his eloquence, was 
the heart that heaved them. The hearer that- could not be 
still before him, but was one moment sitting, and the next upon 
his feet, and the moment after sitting again, who utterly forgot 
himself, and all about him, conscious of nothing but the 
preacher, and not conscious even of that consciousness, was 
captus in mente surely, but far more captus in corde. What 
no man, but a man with such a heart as Chalmers had, could 
have done, Chalmers did, when he literally dissolved his 
congregations in the all-surrounding ocean of his tenderness. 
There was love in his eye, love upon his tongue, love in every 
attitude and gesture, love not affected but felt, not felt just 
then and excited by the occasion, but resident in the very ele- 
ments of the man, and welling up most naturally from the deep 
fountains of his own soul; and here was the hiding of his 
power. He would have astonished his hearers by his intellect 
alone. He would wonderfully have entertained and instructed 
them, but he would never have moved, and ravished and im- 
pressed them as he did. He would have smitten with tremen- 
dous power, and with deafening din on the cold iron, doing 
little execution howbeit, compared with the forming and fash- 
ioning strokes which he delivered on the almost liquescent 
mass, that he had prepared for himself in the furnace of his 
glowing affections. 

Dr. Chalmers’ piety took its type from what we have already 
considered of him. His lovingness, that was natural in him, 
received a Christian baptism, while he was minister at Kilmany, 
and from that day forth it was éyaxm in the theological sense. 
It was that love for man which is comprehended in love for 
God. It is remarkable how, from the time of his genuine con- 
version, his whole soul was brought into manifest subjection 
under the power of the gospel, and how steadily and strongly 
he shot upward toward the fullness of his spiritual stature. No 
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sooner was he come out from that dreadful bondage of legality 
in which he sighed so long; a dreadful bondage to him, for 
every link of its chain was worn into his very flesh, and ever 
present to his consciousness, than he seemed to enter, as few 
do, into the largest liberty of Christ. He could, with singular 
truth, adopt Paul’s words, and say ‘When it pleased God, 
who separated me from my mother’s womb, and called me by 
his grace, to reveal his Son in me, immediately I conferred 
not with flesh and blood.” A simpler faith, a more cordial 
self-forsaking deference to God’s will and word, a calmer and 
more placid resignation, a deeper humility, a loftier zeal, a 
purer’ devotion, with a single eye to the divine glory, have 
been rarely seen in the church. Never was a truer, braver, 
more generous and noble hearted being on earth than young 
Chalmers, when he teazed almost out of their senses the dronish 
hum-drum professors at St. Andrews, by lecturing under the 
very shadow of their university, better than the best of them 
could, and drawing away their scholars after him, in spite of 
their scolding ; and in the old manse at Kilmany, all that truth, 
and bravery, and generosity, and noble heartedness was con- 
verted and brought, magnified as the grace of God does magnify 
every good thing in the natural man which it converts, into the 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

“This regular and earnest study of the Bible was one of the 
first, and most noticeable effects of his conversion. His nearest 
neighbor and most frequent visitor was old John Bonthron, 
who, having once seen better days, was admitted to an easy and 
privileged familiarity, in the exercise of which, one day before 
the memorable illness, (which had been greatly influential in the 
change that his character had undergone,) he said, ‘1 find you 
aye busy, sir, with one thing or another, but come when I may, 
I never find you at your studies for the Sabbath.’ ‘0, an hour 
or two on the Saturday evening is quite enough for that,’ was 
the minister’s answer. But now the change had come, and 
John, on entering the manse, often found him poring eagerly 
over the pages of the Bible. The difference was too striking 
to escape his notice, and with the freedom given him, which he 
was ready enough to use, he said, ‘I never come in now but I 
find you aye at your Bible.’ ‘All too little, John, all too 
little,’ was the significant reply.” 

The following appears in his journal at this period—“ Fi- 
nished this day my perusal of the New Testament by daily 
chapters, in which my object was to commit striking passages 
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to memory. I mean to begin its perusal anew, in which this 
object shall be revived, and the object of fixing upon one senti- 
ment of the chapter for habitual and recurring contemplation 
through the day, shall be added to the former.” 

This was undoubtedly the inception of that plan of daily 
Bible study which he persevered in through the remainder of 
his life, and which resulted, in part, in the three volumes of 
‘“‘ Daily Scripture Readings,” and two of “Sabbath Scripture 
Readings,’ which are now found among his posthumous publi- 
cations. He was less a critical than a devotional student of 
the word of God. He studied it upon his knees; not alone, or 
mainly that he might be able to teach others, but that he might 
himself be taught. He resorted to it for the bread of life to 
nourish his own soul, as well as that he might gather there for 
the souls of others. Chalmers could not well have been a cri- 
tical student of the Scriptures. For dry elementary learning 
he had little aptitude or relish. His sympathies were much 
more with life and the realities of life, with practical com- 
binations and applications. A skeleton was a displeasing ob- 
ject to him, until it was covered with integuments and sinews 
and flesh and a skin, and became capable of vital movements. 
We would by no means speak disrespectfully of biblical cri- 
tics or criticism, but yet we must say that such a man as Chal- 
mers was above them and it. He could have little sympathy 
for mere terminological and philological disquisitions; for their 
own sake, none at all. He wanted results, action, life. And, 
if we are not mistaken, his piety itself had somewhat to do 
with this. He could not make the Bible a subject of cold sci- 
entific investigation. He could not handle it as a geologist does 
a fossil. It was always the word of God to his soul, and no- 
thing but that. It inflamed his devotion; it kindled his Chris- 
tian zeal; and, if a sense of duty sometimes pressed him, as 
we are quite sure it did, to enter the school of the mere critics, 
he soon took sick of it, for the “word was in his heart, as a 
fire shut up in his bones, and he was weary with forbearing, and 
could not stay.”” Let Chambers not be reproached for his lack 
of critical acumen. You can not justly look for all things in 
one man. And yet we are not apologising for him, as though 
he were, in this respect, essentially deficient. He was not such 
aman as our Moses Stuart, and some others that we might 
name, but there were good reasons for this, of which he had no 
cause to be ashamed, but rather, possibly, to glory. 

Chalmers’ piety was of the working kind. His was emi- 
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nently a Pauline conversion, begetting, for its first and charac- 
teristic utterance, the inquiry, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do?’ And the spirit with which he now entered on the ser- 
vice of his new Master, is evinced in the intense earnestness 
with which he began instantly to labor for the spiritual welfare 
of his people, as well as in the burning zeal with which he 
espoused every general undertaking of Christian philanthropy. 

“Upon the whole, however,” says the biographer, and till 
the period of his illness at Fineraigs, “‘ Dr. Chalmers’ minis- 
try was unpopular and ineffective; his church but poorly at- 
tended, and his private ministrations followed with but trifling 
effects. But the great change came, and with it a total altera- 
tion in the discharge of all parochial duty. From a place of 
visible subordination, the spiritual care and cultivation of his 
parish was elevated to the place of clear and recognized supre- 
macy. ‘To break up the peace of the indifferent and secure, 
by exposing at once the guilt of their ungodliness, and its fear- 
ful issue in a ruined eternity; to spread out an invitation wide 
as heaven’s own all-embracing love, to every awakened sinner, 
to accept of eternal life in Jesus Christ; to plead with all, that 
instantly and heartily, with all good will, and with full and un- 
reserved submission, they should give themselves up in abso- 
lute and entire dedication to the Redeemer ; these were the 
objects for which he was now seen to strive with such a seve- 
rity of conviction as implied that he had one thing to do, and 
‘with such a concentration of his forces, as, to idle spectators, 
looked like insanity.’ ” 

Every one knows with what intense zeal he now devoted him- 
self to the interests of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
which, having been instituted a few years before, was, at this 
time, engaging a large share of the public attention. No man 
wrote and preached more, or more earnestly, on its behalf, than 
Chalmers. Nor were his labors confined to a mere eloquent 
advocacy of its claims. In his own parish, and wherever he 
had access and influence abroad, he established associations to 
promote its object by systematic collections. With the double 
aim of helping the society, and of cultivating the spirit of 
Christian benevolence among the people, he devised plans, and 
personally superintended the execution of them, for bringing 
the whole strength of the Church into active co-operation with 
this scheme of Christian beneficence. Nothing was despised. 
He called for every man’s prayers, and for every man’s exer- 
tions, and for every man’s contributions. The pounds of the 
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rich he asked for, and the pennies of the poor. It was an ab- 
solute enthusiasm that characterized his efforts in this cause. 
‘“*T long,” he cried, in the first sermon which he preached for 
it—‘“‘ I long to see the day, nor do I despair of seeing it, when 
every parish shall have a Christian society, when not a district 
of the land shall be left uncultivated, but shall yield a produce 
to the cause of the Saviour; when these lesser streams shall 
form into a mighty torrent to carry richness and fertility into 
the dry and desolate regions of the world; and when Britain, 
high in arms and political influence, shall earn a more perma- 
nent glory, by being the dispenser of light and power, and of 
the message of heaven to the remotest nations.” 

The zeal for gospel work which grace had kindled in the soul 
of Chalmers, and which blazed up so high and bright at first, 
was a zeal that lasted his life-time. This was the excellency 
and the glory of it. He never rested till he rested in death, 
and literally died working, being found dead in his bed, 
with the unfinished manuscript beside him of a report which 
was to have been read next day, in the General Assembly. 
We doubt not that he might have said, with perfect truth, when 
he composed himself to that sleep from which there came no 
waking, ‘“‘ The zeal of thine house hath consumed me.”’ 

It would be interesting here to follow him to Glasgow, and 
to recount the prodigious labors which he performed in that 
city, to follow him again to St. Andrews, and again to Edin- 
burgh. His labors, however, were not confined to these locali- 
ties. He interested himself in every good thing, and toiled in 
every good cause, and by his indomitable energy and power- 
ful efforts on behalf of whatever served God and humanity, 
created for himself a real presence all over the three kingdoms. 
We have said that Chalmers never rested. He never did, in 
the sense in which that word is commonly understood. He va- 
ried his labors, but he never ceased from them. Even upon his 
journeys, he performed, commonly, an amount of work which 
would have been absolutely terrifying to most men. He made in- 
vestigations, and composed sermons, essays, and reviews upon the 
road. Every chamber in which he passed a night he converted 
into a study, and every family that he visited was regarded by 
him as having a claim upon his ministerial fidelity. No man 
better enjoyed the courtesies of social life than he, or was more 
observant of them, yet it was his earnest prayer and his steady 
aim, never to be diverted by them from his duty as a Christian 
minister. Once, upon one of his excursions, he passed a night 
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in a house where he met another visitor, an aged person, by the 
name of Brown, who was not a practical believer in the gospel. 
Dr. Chalmers had known him in former years, “and the greet- 
ings and cordial inquiries between them were quite animated. 
We fell,” says the narrator, ‘“ into devout discourse presently, 
and conversed till late; the aged gentleman, as was remarked 
next day, listening keenly, and seeming to ponder what was 
said. He had not read Wilberforce’s ‘ View,’ the first book, 
Dr. Chalmers said, which had cast light into his mind.” That 
night Mr. Brown died suddenly, allowing of no further oppor- 
tunity, to converse with him on the state of his soul. “ After 
a time the family assembled, and Dr. Chalmers addressed us 
on ‘Be ye also ready.’ He made many ineffectual efforts 
to find the passage, ruffling the leaves of the Bible in obvious 
agitation, and at last gave up the attempt, saying, we all were 
acquainted with the words. The son of Mr. B., who was not 
far off, and had arrived some time before, seemed as if he had 
been alarmed into stone, till, in the progress of the address, 
the poor youth melted into tears. We felt that we could not 
leave Mrs. R. on that day, which was touching in all its hours. 
We went to the porter’s lodge, and assembled all the cottagers, 
and Dr. Chalmers addressed them. He also addressed the poor 
son when no one was present but himself, and with a father’s 
tenderness, besought him to read Alleine’s Alarm, and to pray. 
He wept over him. We rambled for hours in the woods. One 
is accustomed to consider great men as to their fame, their ta- 
lents, their usefulness, but that day I considered a great man 
as to his religious experience. It was touching to see him sit 
down on a bank, repeatedly, with tears in his eyes, and say, 
‘Ah! God has rebuked me. I know now what St. Paul means 
by being instant in season and out of season. Had I addressed 
that old man last night with urgency, it might have seemed 
out of season to human eyes, but how reasonable it would have 
been.’” 

Dr. Chalmers’ piety was eminently of the evangelical cast. 
It was formed remarkably upon the man-abasing and God-exalt- 
ing doctrines of the Gospel. Without being a Unitarian exactly, 
his practical religion, previous to the spiritual change which he 
experienced at Kilmany, was Unitarian in the best and highest 
sense. He said of himself, referring to that period of his life, 
that “he did not understand gospel truth, and felt an aversion to 
the sabbatical air of his father’s house, yet all the time he was 
a consistent Theist, adoring God the Creator, and delighting 
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to expatiate on his works; so that, when at college, if a com- 
panion forced himself on his Saturday walk in the country, it 
was a disappointment; he enjoyed solitary musings and adora- 
tion.” All this time he literally nauseated what he after- 
wards so gloried in, the peculiar doctrines of Grace, of whose 
transforming power he became so illustrious an example. He 
expected, by his own efforts at self-discipline, to form and fash- 
ion himself to God’s liking, and into a state of meetness for 
heaven; but, at last, the commandment came, and sin revived, 
and he died. Then, wonderfully, what things were gain to him, 
he counted loss for Christ; and, as a poor helpless sinner, he 
cast himself wholly upon the Redeemer’s work and sacrifice. 
His Diary of Christian Experience, which we might take up 
at any place, is singularly rich in its illustrations on this point. 

In his labors for personal advancement in the divine life, no 
man could be more earnest than Dr. Chalmers. He could say 
with Paul, “This one thing I do.’ And the more he was 
beset with contrary influences, the more intensely he struggled. 
In the midst of the first enthusiasm that greeted his arrival at 
Glasgow, when his congregations were so crowded, that no 
place could hold them all, when it became necessary to guard 
the doors of the churches where he preached, to keep out the 
overwhelming multitudes that thronged to them, and they 
were sometimes absolutely forced by the eager people, who 
would not be denied an entrance, when his name was upon 
every tongue, and no expressions were strong enough to give 
utterance to the perfectly rapturous admiration which he had 
excited, when he could not walk the streets, but he was beset 
with gazers, at such a time as this, and at this very time, 
his journal contains the following entries : 


“Sunday, March 3d, (1818.) A general want of devotional 
feeling this day. Not an adequate sense of God in church. 
Fear I have still much vanity. O my God, enable me from 
this time forward to make an entire heart-work of my sanctifi- 
cation. 

“4th, Cannot say much of my walk with God. Do not 
burn with love to man. 

“5th. Cannot yet record a close walk with God. Got im- 
patient with one man who called upon me, and with 
in the evening. Oh, for a humbler and nearer course of de- 
votedness to the will of my Saviour. 

“6th. Have not yet attained such a walk with God, that in 
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looking to the day that is gone, I can see anything like the 
general complexion of godliness. 

“Tth. Cannot yet speak to my walk with God. Will a 
quiet confidence in Christ not bring this about ? 

“8th. Not yet. O my God, help me! Let me do what is 
obviously right, and God will bless me with the frame and the 
manifestation I long after. 

“9th. Not yet. Trust I am finding my way to Christ, as 
the Lord my strength. O guard me against the charms of 
human praise. 

“Sunday, 10th. Preached in the Gorbals in the afternoon, 
and exceeded. Oh, for self-command in the pulpit! I was 
not satisfied with my sermon; and I fear, or rather, I know, 
and am sure that personal distinction is one of my idols. Oh, 
that I could bring it out, O Lord, and slay it before Thee. 

_ 14th. Not yet. O my God, keep me humble, and regu- 
lar, and mindful of Thee, and diligent in all that is obviously 
right. 

“18th. Not yet; but I trust better. 

“‘ Sunday, 24th. Preached to the magistrates. Vanity, vio- 
lent exertion prompted by vanity—a preaching of self—a want 
of singleness of aim after the glory of God. O my heavenly 
Father, sweep away these corruptions, and enable me to strug- 
gle with them.” 


Four years later, burdened almost to death with his mani- 
fold cares and labors, he writes as follows: 


“ January 16th. A forenoon and afternoon of regular com- 
position. Make daily visits to the Missionary reading room. 
Find naught but misery in the field of my earthly contempla- 
tions. Cause this desolation to be replaced by the things that 
are above, by the realities of faith, by the hopes of immor- 
tality. Yet I find that I must not let go my hold of Christ, or 
I relapse into all the perplexities and fears and agonies of 
nature. 

‘“‘23d. I am getting more into a bustled and arduous state, 
and must shrink back again a little more into retirement. O 
my God, may I yield myself up unto Thy service, and actually 
serve Thee. 

“©25th. Had a parochial address in St. John’s Church in 
the evening. A little colded. I find how fatigue lays me 
open to the power of evil thoughts. Is not this a proof that 
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my labors are not spiritual? If they were so, would not a 
holy influence emanate from them? O my God, give me to 
grieve not Thy Spirit. May I hold a busy transaction with 
Him all the day long. 

“ Sunday, 27th. Let me humble myself under the mighty 
hand of God, and He will exalt me. O my God, aid and coun- 
sel me; translate me into the life of faith; give me to lie under 
a constant sense of death and eternity. Keep me close by 
Christ, and sanctify me wholly. 

“ February 4th. Attended the session, and had a mission- 
ary meeting in the church after it. O my God, give me to 
enter more decisively on the business of my sanctification. Do 
emancipate me wholly, Almighty Father; and seeing that I 
have had so much of Christianity in word, let me try and taste 
what sort of a thing Christianity is in power. 

“18th. Begin to feel again the fatigue and the sore vexa- 
tion of Glasgow. O my God, may I be still and do Thy work 
as Thy servant. Admit me into Thy service. Give me to 
strive that I may enter in at the strait gate. Oh, for Christ’s 
sake, be merciful unto me, and put thy law in my heart. 
Bruise Satan under my feet shortly. Give me to be patient in 
tribulation, and rejoicing in hope. Introduce me into converse 
with the spiritual realities of my condition. 

“25th. Disturbed, but feel great alleviation in the habitual 
realizing which I have had all this day of God. Oh, sustain 
me in this, Almighty Father. May I hide me in the pavilion 
of Thy residence. 

“27th. Gleams of comfort, all of which to be true, must be 
shed upon me from higher and greater views than any which 
this world can open. 


“28th. O my Saviour, I do nothing for Thee.” 


.Many have written of Dr. Chalmers’ genius. We have 
chosen, for the present, to write more largely of the things that 
appertained to the heart of the man. He is more engaging to 
us, in this aspect ; and not only so, but we insist upon it, that 
in this aspect it is that his great bulkiness appears. His 
genius was magnificent, beyond all doubt, but had he been re- 
markable for nothing else, he never would have been Dr. Chal- 
mers, or have gained more than an encyclopedistic fame. 
With all his genius, he never could fill his church at Kilmany, 
or excite any thing more than a “stupid wonder” in the “few 
villagers and farm-servants” who attended upon his services. 
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His preaching was absolutely “ unpopular and ineffective,” and 
“his private ministration followed with but trifling effects.” 
Never was he mighty, never truly great, until the seal of the 
Spirit was set upon him, and his great heart was turned into 
the channels of his proper work. He might, without his sanc- 
tified affections, have been a great moral essayist, or a great 
mathematician, astronomer, or chemist, but he never could 
have been the great man that he was. He never could have 
arisen full-orbed into the heavens, and shone as he did, with a 
clear all-pervading light upon tue church of God. 

When shall it be duly anderstood and practically confessed 
that the greatest of all talents for the Christian ministry, the 
most effective, and the most popular even, is piety, sanctified 
heart, and that with decent intellectual endowments, (we use 
the word decent in its strict sense, for suitable or becoming,) 
the greatest preacher, the mightiest, most impressive and use- 
ful, is the man who with the greatest heart, has received the 
greatest measure of grace? It is indeed with the intellects of 
men that we have to do, but with their affections more; and it 
is heart alone.that speaks with heart, spirit alone that holds 
converse with spirit. The intellectual preacher may please 
his hearers, he may excite their intelligent or their stupid won- 
der, but he will rarely convert them; he will rarely, if ever, 
agitate the depths of their spiritual nature, and impress either 
himself or his truth upon their spiritual being. Oh, what we 
want in the pulpit, is intense love for God and man, that spirit 
of earnest and burning zeal for the veritable ends to which the 
pulpit is consecrated, which shall lift the preacher above the 
influence of all earthly and worldly considerations! We want 
sincerity. We want the single eye. We want the heart know- 
ing nothing save Jesus Christ and Him crucified. The preach- 
er, in whom these qualifications are united, if decently qualified 
in other respects, cannot fail to be mighty. As sure as the 
truth is great, as sure as God himself is great, so surely must 
he be a great preacher, and stand up with a visible and con- 
fessed magnitude among all his fellows. 

It was in the pulpit, the pulpit not as a theatre of popular 
display, not as the dreaded mill-place of weekly laborious rou- 
tine, but as the place of awful, yet precious privilege, where 
for God’s sake he might bring the concentrations of all his en- 
ergies to bear on men, for their present and their eternal good ; 
it was there that all the qualities of Dr. Chalmers’ greatness 
were displayed in their fullest blaze of glory. In all that we 
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have said, we have had no design to depreciate his intellectual 
powers, or to represent him as not addressing himself in an 
eminent degree to the rational nature of his hearers. He did 
wonderfully enlighten and convince all those who attended on 
his ministry. He carried them by plain paths into high re- 
gions of thought and speculation, far above all that they had 
ever dreamed of before. He soared with them among the very 
stars of God, and expatiated free and unrestrained over all the 
works of nature and of grace, and did indeed, by his very 
powers of intellect alone, ravish and amaze them. What we 
have intended to say is, that it was not in that which was 
simply intellectual, that his vast power lay, but rather in the 
gushing tenderness that overflowed and deluged all besides ; in 
the deep sincerity, that to the commonest observer was mani- 
fest in all his utterances; and in the perfect absorbedness which 
he felt and evinced in the true ends of all true preaching. 

We have no idea, that the passages oftenest cited as illustra- 
tions of his eloquence, were, upon their delivery the most pow- 
erful that fell from him. We are quite sure that his greatest 
effects were produced by passages which now, that they are 
only seen in print, are passed over by the reader as quite un- 
important and common-place, passages in which he made an 
appeal directly to his hearers’ hearts, and pressed upon them | 
the duty and the necessity of immediate repentance for sin and | 
faith in Christ as a Saviour. An extract from a discourse of 
his on the text, “He that being often reproved hardeneth his 
neck, shall suddenly be destroyed and that without remedy,” 6 
has found its way into the religious newspapers, in which rising 
to a climax of earnest solicitation, he exclaims, ‘“ Death will 
come—the coffin will come—the mourners will come’—&c. A 
lady who was present, giving an account of this sermon in a 
letter to a clergyman of this country, Rev. Matthias Bruen, 
says, that this passage was “delivered with such power, that 
4 from the duchess to the apprentice boy, all wept.” Oh, we 
itt can imagine how the whole soul of Dr. Chalmers would have 
i dissolved itself into an appeal like that, and how he would 
visibly have yearned over the pegple, agonizing for them in the 
deep intensity of emotions, which he could not utter ! 

The most brilliant period of Dr. Chalmers’ ministry was un- 
deniably that of his settlement in Glasgow. He had not yet 
become involved, as he afterwards was, in the entanglements of 
church politics, and his whole soul was expended in his pulpit 
and pastoral ministrations. 
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“The Tron Church contains, if I mistake not,” says the Rev. 
Dr. Wardlaw, who as frequently as he could was a hearer in 
it, “‘ about 1400 hearers, according to the ordinary allowance 
of seat room; when crowded, of course, proportionally more ; 
and though I can not attempt any pictorial sketch of the place, 
I may in a sentence or two, present you with a few touches of 
the scene which I have, more than once or twice, witnessed 
within its walls; not that it was at all peculiar, for it resembled 
every other scene where the doctor in those days, when his 
eloquence was in the prime of its vehemence and splendor, 
was called to preach. There was one particular, indeed, which 
rendered such a scene, in a city like Glasgow, peculiarly strik- 
ing. I refer to the time of it. To see a place of worship of 
the size mentioned, crammed above and below, on Thursday 
forenoon, during the busiest hours of the day, with fifteen or 
sixteen hundred hearers, and these of all descriptions of per- 
sons, in all descriptions of professional occupation, the busiest, 
as well as those who had the most leisure on their hands, those 
who had least to spare taking care so to arrange their business 
engagements previously, as to make time for the purpose, all 
pouring in through the wide entrance at the side of the Tron 
steeple, half an hour before the time of service to secure a seat, 
or content, if too late for this, to occupy, as many did, standing 
room; this was indeed a novel and astrange sight. Nor was 
it once merely, or twice, but month after month; the day was 
calculated when his turn to preach again was to come round, 
and anticipated, with even impatient longing, by multitudes. 

“Suppose the congregation thus assembled—pews filled with 
sitters, and aisles, to a great extent, with standers. They wait 
in eager expectation. The preacher appears. The devotional 
exercises of praise and prayer having been gone through with 
unaffected simplicity and earnestness, the entire assembly set 
themselves for the treat, with feelings very diverse in kind, but 
all eager and intent. There is a hush of dead silence. The 
text is announced, and he begins. Every countenance is up, 
every eye bent with fixed intentness on the speaker. As he 
kindles, the interest grows. Every breath is held. Every 
cough is suppressed. Every fidgety movement is settled. Every 
one, riveted himself by the spell of the impassioned and en- 
trancing eloquence, knows how sensitively his neighbor will re- 
sent the very slightest disturbance. Then by and by, there is 
a pause. The speaker stops to gather breath, to wipe his fore- 
head, to adjust his gown, and purposely too and wisely, to give 
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the audience as well as himself, a moment or two of relaxation. 
The moment is embraced—there is a free breathing—suppress- 
ed coughs get vent—postures are changed—there is a universal 
stir, as of persons who could not have endured the constraint 
much longer—the preacher bends forward—his hand is raised 
—all is again hushed. The same stillness and strain of unre- 
laxed attention is repeated, more intent still it may be than 
before, as the interest of the subject and of the speaker advance. 
And so, for perhaps four or five times in the course of a ser- 
mon, there is the relaxation, and then at it again, till the final 
winding up.” 

We have had a similar description from one who heard Dr. 
Chalmers often. This sermon was a succession of intense 
ravishments, each one rising in intensity higher than the other, 
until in the end, it seemed sometimes impossible for the excited 
nerves of the hearers to endure the violence with which they 
were wrought upon. Occasionally, in approaching one of his 
climaxes, individuals all over the church would be seen, drawn 
insensibly to their feet, and it was no unusual thing for persons, 
in entire self-forgetfulness, to be heard giving audible expres- 
sion to their feelings. 

One Sabbath evening, in the Tron Church, he preached on Pro- 
verbs i. 29, “‘ For that they hated instruction, and did not choose 
the fear of the Lord.” One, in giving an account of the scene 
says: “‘ The power of the oratory, and the force of the delivery 
were at times extraordinary. At length, when near the close of 
the sermon, all on a sudden, his eloquence gathered triple force, 
and came down in one mighty whirlwind, sweeping all before it. 
Never can I forget my feelings at the time. Neither can I de- 
scribe them. It was a transcendently grand—a glorious burst. 
Intense emotion beamed from his countenance. I can not de- 
scribe the appearance of his. face better than by saying, as 
Foster said of Hall’s, it was lighted up almost into a glare. 
The congregation, in so far as the spell under which | was, 
allowed me to observe them, were intensely excited, leaning for- 
ward in the pews like a forest bending under the power of the 
hurricane, looking steadfastly at the preacher, and listening in 
breathless wonderment. One young man, apparently by his 
dress a sailor, who sat in a pew before me, started to his feet, 
and stood till it was over. So soon as it was concluded, there 
was (as invariably was the case at the close of the Doctor's 
bursts,) a deep sigh, or rather gasp for breath, accompanied by 
a movement through the whole audience.” 
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We never had the happiness ourselves to hear Dr. Chalmers 
preach, but an admirable idea of his eloquence we think, was 
given to us by plain, uneducated persons in Scotland, who hav- 
ing often attended his preaching, had a vivid sense of the im- 
pression which it had made upon them. 

‘Tell me about Dr. Chalmers,” we said to a person of this 
class, with whom we were one day conversing. ‘Oh, Dr. 
Cha’mers!” (In Scotland, almost universally, the name is 
spoken as though it were spelt Chawmers.) “Oh, Dr. 
Cha’mers!’’ he replied, “he’s just unlike ony man ye ever 
heard of.” ‘Well, but what is so peculiar about him?” “In- 
deed, I can not just tell, but he quite amazes you. He takes 
away your breath.” 

‘Have ye heard Dr. Cha’mers ?”—inquired another, of us 
on one occasion. ‘ No, I have not.” “Eh, sir, but you should 
hear him.” ‘Have you no preachers,” we asked, ‘“ who can 
do as well as Dr. Cha’mers?” ‘Indeed, sir, we have many 
good preachers, many excellent preachers. There’s Dr. 
and Dr. , nice men, very nice men; Mr. is a 
nice man; and Dr. is a powerful gifted man, a great 
man; but O, sir, Dr. Cha’mers! Dr. Chamers! he’s the boy 
to make the rafters roar.” ° 

Yes, Dr. Chalmers made the rafters roar, we have no man- 
ner of doubt. He amazed people, and took away their breath. 
Not more by the wonderful brilliancy and originality of his 
thoughts, than by the simple, earnest, natural eloquence with 
which he uttered them. Absorbed himself with his theme, he 
had the power of absorbing others with it also. Where he 
spake, he stood in the world of his own mind, and he had the 
power to draw up his hearers with him into the same world, 
and to hold them there while the occasion lasted; or if they 
were utterly stifled with amazement at what they heard and 
saw, he would let them down now and then for breathing spells, 
and catch them up again whenever it pleased him. 

It is sometimes asked, if Dr. Chalmers had not avery strong 
Scotch accent. From our own recollection, we should say that 
this was not so apparent, at least, in ordinary conversation, as 
some have represented it. We remember hearing the following 
anecdote related some years ago, by an American divine, who 
had recently returned from Britain, having enjoyed much of 
Chalmers’ society. In company with the Doctor, and some 
other of the Edinburgh literati at one time, he expressed his 
astonishment that educated Scotchmen retained so much of the 
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peculiar accent of their country. Dr. Chalmers immediately 
turned to him and said : “ What, sir, ye dinna think that I ha’e 
ony 0’ the brog, d’ye?”’ Now this was clearly a jest. He had 
a rich and fine accent, but he was certainly as free from the 
“‘brog,’’ except when he sometimes pleasantly affected it, as 
that American divine himself. The tones of his voice were 
ordinarily,. not melodious; but we remember being struck 
with the singular beauty and gracefulness of his inflections, 
and with the perfect expression, which in ordinary conversa- 
tion, he invariably gave to every shade of thought and feeling. 
His words, where there would have been no peculiar force in 
them had they been written, as he uttered them, painted. 
They gave you his idea in a form, kindled and glowing with the 
life of his own emotions. As we have said, it was not our pri- 
vilege to hear him preach, but we could well imagine how he 
would preach, and we read now his printed discourses with an 
interest largely borrowed from our vivid recollection of the 
man. We can put them on his own lips, and catch somewhat, 
we are perfectly sure, of his imprinted fire. We can see and 
feel the play of his living, leaping thoughts, and surround our- 
selves with the moving imagery that sprang up almost wholly 
from the manner of his utterance. 

A striking quality of Dr. Chalmers’ mind was its inquisitive- 
ness, its utter incapacity to let go any theme upon which it had 
fastened, until it had travelled all over, and all around, and all 
through it. He must view it on every side, in every light, and 
then he must take it all to pieces, and subject each part to a 
like minute inspection. He must positively know all about it, 
if all about it could be known, and nothing less would ever 
satisfy him. He and Edward Irving once went together 
to pay a visit to Coleridge. In his journal, giving an account 
of this visit, he says, Coleridge’s ‘‘ conversation, which followed 
in a mighty unremitting strain, is most astonishing, but, I must 
confess, to me still unintelligible. I caught occasional glimpses 
of what he would be at, but mainly, he was very far out of all 
sight and all sympathy.’ It is said that, ‘returning from this 
interview, Dr. Chalmers remarked to Mr. Irving, upon the ob- 
security of Mr. Coleridge’s utterances, and said that for his part 
he liked to see all sides of an idea, before taking up with it. 
‘Ha!’ said Irving in reply, ‘you Scotchmen would handle an 
idea as a butcher does an ox; for my part, I love to see an idea 
looming through the mist.’’’ Chalmers could have no patience 
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up and be apparently magnified in it, was an intolerable nuis- 
ance to him. He wanted to deal with ideas in the broad day- 
light, and to see them in their right proportions, just as they 
were. This peculiarity of his mind, for in the degree in which 
he had it, it was a peculiarity, gave a certain character, often 
remarked upon, to his style of preaching. In presenting a 
truth in the pulpit, he could not feel satisfied until his hearers 
had been made to see it all round, and all through, just as he 
loved to see it himself. He therefore reiterated much, and 
dwelt long upon a single thought. If it was a fault, we are in- 
clined to think it was a fault that his audiences generally 
thanked him for, and that gave him real power over them. His 
repetitions were not repetitions merely. They were, as Robert 
Hall remarks, like the lapses of a kaleidoscope, presenting iden- 
tical substances indeed, but ever in new and beautiful forms. His 
very repetitions had all the force of new thoughts, and it is fairly 
questionable, whether they were not thus even more pleasing and 
more instructive. It was a theory with him, and who will venture 
to dissent from it, that one important thought fully compre- 
hended, and wrought into the mind, is worth more than any 
number partially, and insecurely possessed. 

One of the very best evidences of Dr. Chalmers’ greatness, 
is the fact that his popularity never waned. He did not acquire 
his position by overtaxing his powers at any one period of his 
life, but by doing, from the first, what his heart prompted, and 
what his genius fully enabled him. The time never came to 
him when, with a mind and body enfeebled by over-work, he 
found himself burdened with a reputation too mighty to be sus- 
tained. Great as was his fame, he did not go beyond himself 
in the labors by which it was acquired. He acted out himself, 
and the fame came to him. Had he ever been troubled about 
his reputation ; had he ever come to that pinching-place in the 
paths of common great men, where he would have found 
it necessary to substitute the keeping up of his name, for the 
honest, true-hearted and Christian motives that had actuated 
him in the labors by which he acquired it, there would certainly 
have been an abatement, before he died, of the interest which, 
as a preacher, he excited. But he was above this evil, and 
above this folly. 

We propose, at some future time, if God will, to devote an- 
other article to a consideration of Dr. Chalmers’ writings, and 
to his course in relation to several great questions of general 
interest and utility. We desire, especially, to consider the cha- 
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racter of his theology, and to discuss the principles upon which 
he acted as an ecclesiastical politician. There is much, also, 
to be said in regard to his plans for the evangelization of large 
cities, and for ameliorating the condition of the poor, which 
might be useful to us in America. For the present, enough 
has been said, and we take leave of our readers, expressing the 
hope, that as Chalmers’ greatness lay so much in what Divine 
Grace did for him, and can do for all, we ourselves may seek to 
share more largely in the same elevating and ennobling influ- 
ence. 





Art. IL—INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 
[Concluded from page 83.] 


§ 3. CONTINUATION OF THE ARGUMENT FOR THE GENUINE- 
NESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE Book oF DanteL.—Positive 
Proofs of its Genuineness and Authenticity Having thus 
examined at length the objections which have been made 
to the genuineness and authenticity of the Book of Daniel, 
we proceed now to notice the positive proofs that it was 
written at the time when it is alleged to have been, and by the 
author whose name it bears. This need not detain us long: for 
if the objections which are made to the genuineness of the book 
are not well founded, there will be little difficulty in showing 
that the common sentiment in the Church, in regard to its au- 
thorship and authenticity, is correct. It has undeniably for a 
long time had a place in the sacred canon; it has been received 
by the Christian Church at all times as a sacred book, on the 
same level with the other inspired books; it has had a place 
among the books regarded by the Jews as inspired, and if it 
cannot be displaced from the position which it has so long oc- 
cupied, the conclusion would seem to be fair that that is its pro- 
per position. We have seen, in the previous discussion, that it 
was ranked by Josephus among the prophetic books; that it 
was held in high estimation among the Jews as one of their sa- 
cred books; that the canon of Scripture was closed some four 
hundred years before the time of the Saviour, and that, from 
the nature of the case, it would have been impossible to foist a 
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book of doubtful origin, or an acknowledged fiction, into that 
canon in a later age. 

In looking now at the positive evidence of the genuineness and 
canonical authority of the book, the only points that are really 
necessary to be made out are two: that it is the work of one 
author, and that that author was the Daniel of the captivity. 
If these two points can be established, its right to a place in 
the canon will be easily demonstrated. Our object, then, will 
be to establish these two points, and then to show how, if these 
points are admitted, it follows that the book is inspired, and 
has a right to a place in the canon. 

I..It is the work of one author. That is, it is not made up 
of fragments from different hands, and composed at different 
times. It is a book by itself, every part of which is entitled 
to credit if any part of it is, and entitled to the same credit on 
the ground of being the composition of the same author. 

The evidence of this lies in such circumstances as the follow- 
ing :— 

“1) It is apparent on the face of the book that the design is 
to represent it as the production of one author. If the book is 
a forgery, this was no doubt the intention of its author; if it 
is genuine, it was of course the design. No one, on reading 
the book, it is presumed, could fail to perceive that the design 
of the author was to leave the impression that it is the work of 
one hand, and that it was intended to represent what occurred 
in the lifetime of one man, and that one man had committed 
it to writing. This is apparent, because the same name occurs 
throughout ; because there is substantially one series of trans- 
actions ; because the transactions are referred to as occurring 
in one place—Babylon; and because the same languages, cus- 
toms, usages, and times, are referred to. All the internal 
marks which can go to demonstrate that any work is by one 
hand would be found to be applicable to this; and all the ez- 
ternal marks will be found also to agree with this supposition. 

There are two things, indeed, to be admitted, which have 
been relied on by some, to prove that the work is the compo- 
sition of different authors. 

(a) The one is, that it is divided into two parts :—the one, 
(ch. i.—vi.,) in the main historical; the other, (ch. vii.—xii.,) 
in the main prophetical. But this is no argument against the 
identity of the authorship, for the same intermingling of his- 
tory with prophecy occurs in most of the prophetic books; and 
it is no objection that these occur in separate continuous por- 
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tions, instead of being irregularly intermingled. In fact, the 
same thing occurs in Isaiah, where the first part (ch. i—xxxix.) 
is made up, in a considerable degree, of historic allusions min- 
gled with prophecy; and where the second part (ch. xl.—Ixvi.) is 
wholly prophetic. Besides, any one must admit, that on the 
supposition that Daniel was the sole author of the book, nothing 
would be more natural than this very arrangement. What ob- 
jection could there be to the supposition that one part of his 
book might relate to historic incidents mainly—though even 
these have a strong prophetic character—and that the other 
should be composed of prophecies? What would there be in 
his condition or character that would forbid such a supposition ? 

(6) The other circumstance is, that, between these two parts, 
there is a change in the person of the writer; that in the first 
portion, (ch. ii—vi., he uses the third person when speaking of 
Daniel, and in the other, (ch. vii.—xii.,) the first person. This 
is, in the main, true, though it is true also that in the second 
part, the third person is sometimes used when speaking of him- 
self, (ch. vii. 1, x. 1.) But in regard to this, it may be observed, 
(1.) that it is no uncommon thing for an author to speak of 
himself in the third person. This is uniformly done by Cesar 
in his Commentaries, and this fact is never urged now as an ar- 
gument against the genuineness of his work. (2.) This is often 
done by the prophets. See Is. ii. 1, vii. 3, xiii. 1; Ezek. i. 3. 
So Hosea, throughout the first chapter of his book, speaks uni- 
formly of himself in the third person, and in chs. ii. and iii. in 
the first person; and so Amos, ch. vii. 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, speaks 
of himself in the first person, and again, vs. 12, 14, in the 
third person. It may be added, that it is the uniform method, 
also, of the Evangelist John to speak of himself in the third 
person ; and, in fact, this is so common in authors that it can 
constitute no argument against the genuineness of any particu- 
lar book. 

It may be observed, also, that, in general, those who have 
denied the genuineness and authenticity of the Book of Daniel, 
have admitted that it is the work of one author. This is ex- 
pressly admitted by Lengerke, p. ci., who says, “‘ The identity 
of the author appears from the uniformity of the plan, and the 
relations which the different parts bear to each other; that the 
historical and prophetic parts are related to each other; that 
there is a certain uniform gradation (Stufenfolge) of the oracles 
from the uncertain to the certain; that there is a remarkable 
similarity of ideas, images, and forms of speech; and that in 
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the respective parts of the Hebrew and Chaldee, there is great 
similarity of style.” The same opinion is maintained by De- 
reser, Gesenius, Bleek, De Wette, Kirms, Hoffmann, and 
Hengstenberg ; though nearly all of these authors suppose that 
it was written in the time of the Maccabees. They admit, how- 
ever, that it is the work of a single author. Eichhorn and 
Bertholdt appear to have been the only authors of distinction 
who have denied it. 

(2.) The identity of the book appears from the manner in 
which it is written in respect to language. We have already 
seen that a part of it is written in Hebrew, and a part in Chal- 
dee.” From the beginning to ch. ii. 4, it is Hebrew ; then from 
ch. ii. 4, to the end of ch. vii. it is Chaldee, and the remainder 
(ch. viii.—xii.) is Hebrew. Now, it may be admitted, that if 
the historical part (ch. ivi.) had been wholly in either of 
these languages, and the prophetical part (ch. vii.—xii.) had 
been wholly in the other, it mzght have constituted a plausible 
argument against the identity of the book. But the present 
arrangement is one that furnishes no such argument. It can- 
not well be conceived that if the work were the production of 
two authors, one would begin his portion in one language and 
end it in another, and that the other would just reverse the 
process in regard to languages. ‘Such an arrangement would 
not be likely to occur in two independent compositions, profess- 
edly treating of the same general subjects, and intended to be 
palmed off as the work of one author. As it is, the arrange- 
ment is natural, and easy to be accounted for; but the other 
supposition would imply an artifice in composition which would 
not be likely to occur, and which would be wholly unnecessary 
for any purpose which can be imagined. 

(3.) The identity of the book appears from the fact that it 
refers to the same series of subjects; that the same great de- 
sign is pursued through the whole. Thus, in the two parts, 
though the first is mainly historical, and the last prophetical, 
there is a remarkable parallelism between the predictions in ch. 
ii. and in ch. vii. The same great series of events is referred 
to, though in different forms; and so throughout the book, as 
remarked above in the quotation from Lengerke, we meet with 
the same ideas, the same modes of speech, the same symbols, 
the same imagery, the operation of the same mind, and the ma- 
nifestation of the same character in the authors. The Daniel 
of the first part is the Daniel of the last; and, in this respect, 
the similarity is so great as to leave the irresistible impression 
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on the mind that he is the personage of the whole book, and that 
his own hand is apparent throughout. 

(4.) The identity of the book appears from the fact that the 
objections made to it pertain alike to every part of it, and in 
reference to the different parts are substantially the same. By 
referring to the objections which have, in the previous section, 
been examined at length, it will be seen that they all suppose 
the identity of the book, or that they are drawn from the book 
considered as a whole, and not from any particular part. What- 
ever difficulty there is in regard to the book pertains to it as a 
whole, and difficulties of precisely the same kind lie scattered 
through the entire volume. This fact proves that the book has 
such an identity as appertains to one and the same author; and 
this fact would not be likely to occur in a book that was made 
up of the productions of different authors. 

(5.) It may be added, that whenever Daniel is spoken of by 
Josephus, by the Saviour, or by the early Christian writers, it 
is always done as if the book was the production of one author. 
Just such language is used as would be used on the supposition 
that the book is the composition of one man; nor is there an 
intimation that there were two Daniels, or that there was even 
any doubt about the identity of the authorship. 

The fact that the Book of Daniel is the production of one 
author, may be regarded as established. Indeed, there is no 
ancient work concerning which the evidence is more direct and 
clear. 

II. The second point to be made out is, that the author was 
the Daniel of the captivity. The evidences on this point will 
be adduced in the order, not of time, but of what seems due to 
them in value and importance. 

(1.) We refer, first, to the testimony of the writer himself. 
In chs. vii. 28, viii. 2, 15, 27, ix. 2, x. 1, xii. 5, the writer 
speaks of himself as “I Daniel ;” that is, the same Daniel 
whose history is given in ch. i. This cannot be, indeed, re- 
garded as conclusive evidence ; for the forger of a book might 
insert the name of another person as the author, and be con- 
stant in maintaining it to be so. All that is affirmed is, that 
this is prima facie evidence, and is good evidence until it is set 
aside by substantial reasons. We assume this in regard to any 
book, and the evidence should be admitted unless there are sa- 
tisfactory reasons for supposing that the name is assumed for 
purposes of deception. It cannot be doubted that the book 
bears on its face the appearance and the claim of having been 
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written by the Daniel of the captivity, and that, in this respect, 
it is altogether such as it would be on that supposition. There 
is certainly an air of simplicity, honesty, and sincerity about it 
which we expect to find in a genuine production. 

(2.) We refer, secondly, to the fact that the Book of Daniel 
was received into the canon of the Old Testament as an au- 
thentic work of the Daniel of the captivity, and as entitled to 
a place among the inspired books of Scripture. 

(a) It has been shown above, that the Canon of Scripture 
was regarded as complete long before the time of the Macca- 
bees; or that, according to the testimony of Josephus, there 
were three classes of books among the Hebrews, all regarded 
as sacred books, and all, in this respect, differing from certain 
other books which they had, as containing the record of affairs 
subsequent to the time of Artaxerxes. These classes of books 
were known as the Law, the Prophets, and the “‘ Kethubim’’— 
the “other writings,’ or the “ Hagiography;”’—and these 
books together constituted what, in the New Testament, are 
called the Scriptures, or Scripture: the Scripture in Matt. xii. 
10, xv. 28; Luke iv. 21; John ii. 22, vii. 38, 42, x. 35, xix. 37; 
Rom. iv. 3, ix. 17; Gal. iii. 8, 22; 2 Tim. iii. 16; 1 Pet. i. 6; 
2 Pet. i. 20: the Scriptures in Matt. xxi. 42, xxii. 29, xxvi. 54; 
Luke xxiv. 27, 32, 45; John v. 39; Acts xvii. 2, 11, xviii. 24, 
28 ; Rom. i. 2, xv. 4, xvi. 26; 1 Cor. xv. 8, 4; 2 Tim. iii. 15; 
2 Pet. iii. 16. These constituted a collection of writings which 
were distinct from all others, and the use of the word Scripture, 
or Scriptures, at once suggested them, and no others, to the 
mind. 

(6) The Book of Daniel was found in that list of writings, 
and would be suggested by that term as belonging to the gene- 
ral collection. ‘That is, in order to adduce his authority, or to 
mention a prophecy in that book, it would be done as readily 
as a part of the Scriptures, and would be as well understood, 
as in quoting a declaration of Moses or Isaiah. This is appa- 
rent (1) from the fact seen above, that Josephus must have re- 
garded Daniel as having a rank among the prophets; and (2), 
mainly, from the fact that Daniel has always, from the earliest 
knowledge which we have of the book, had a place in the canon. 
The book has never, so far as we have any knowledge, been 
placed among the Apocryphal writings. It was evidently re- 
garded by Josephus, speaking the common sentiment of his 
countrymen, as having a place in the canonical writings ; it was 
certainly so regarded by the authors of the Talmud, though 
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they assigned it a place in the third division, or Kethubim; it 
is expressly so mentioned by Jerome, by Melito, Bishop of Sar- 
dis (A. D. 170), by Origen, by the Council of Laodicea (A. D. 
360-364), by Cyrill of Jerusalem (A. D. 350), by Gregory Na- 
zianzen (A. D. 370), by Athanasius of Alexandria, (A. D. 326), 
and by the author of the Synopsis Scripture Sacre, who lived 
in the time of Athanasius. See Prof. Stuart on the Old Tes- 
tament. Appendix. From that time onward it is needless to 
show that the Book of Daniel has always had a place in the 
canon of Scripture, and been regarded as on a level with the 
other writings of the sacred volume. Indeed, it has never had, 
so far as we have any historical information, any other place 
than that, but wherever known, and wherever mentioned, it has 
always been as a portion of the sacred writings. 

(c) It is morally certain that it could not have been intro- 
duced into that canon if it was the work of a later age, and if 
it was not believed, at the time when the canon of the Old Tes- 
tament was completed, or when the books of the Old Testament 
were collected and arranged, by whomsoever this was done, to 
have been the genuine work of Daniel. This point has been 
considered already. The Jews were the most cautious of all 
people in regard to their sacred books, and at an early period 
of their history, the contending sects of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees arose, and from the very nature of their opinions, and 
the vigilance of the one against the other, it was impossible 
that a book could be introduced into the sacred canon which 
was not universally regarded as genuine and authentic. The 
exact period, indeed, when these sects arose has not been de- 
termined, and cannot now be; but it is put beyond a doubt that 
it was before the time of the Maccabees. Josephus first men- 
tions them (Ant. xiii. 5, 9) under the high-priest Jonathan (B. 
C. 159-144); but he mentions them, together with the Essenes, 
as sects already and fully and definitely formed. Winer thinks 
that the spirit of Judaism, soon after the return from the exile, 
gave rise to a feeling which led to the formation of the party 
of the Pharisees; and that this very naturally called forth an 
opposition which embodied itself in the party of the Sadducees. 
In the time of John Hyrcanus, nephew of Judas Maccabzeus, 
Josephus speaks of the Pharisees as having such influence with 
the common people that ‘‘they would be believed even if they 
uttered anything against the king or high-priest.’’ The Sad- 
ducees were always opposed to them ; always watched all their 
movements, opinions, and aims, with jealousy; always contended 
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with them for power, and always embodied in their own ranks 
no small part of the learning, the wealth, and the influence of 
the nation. The main subject of division between them was 
one that pertains to the very point before us. It was not the 
question about the existence of angel or spirit, or the question 
of predestination, as has been sometimes said, but it was 
whether the Scriptures are to be regarded as the only rule of 
faith and practice. The Pharisees insisted on the authority of 
tradition, and claimed that the oral or unwritten law was of 
equal authority with the written ; while the Sadducees rejected 
all traditions and ordinances of men not expressly sanctioned 
by the Scriptures. So Josephus says expressly: “Their cus- 
tom was, to regard nothing except the Laws [that is, the writ- 
ten Laws—the Old Testament]; for they reckon it as a virtue 
to dispute against the doctors in favor of the wisdom (cop:as) 
which they follow.” Ant. xviii. 1, 4. Again, in Ant. xviii. 
10, 6, he says, ‘“‘ The Pharisees inculcated many rules upon the 
people, received from the fathers, which are not written in the 
Law of Moses; and on this account the sect of the Sadducees 
reject them, alleging that those things are to be regarded as 
rules which are written” [in the Scriptures], “but that the 
traditions of the fathers are not to be observed.”’ 

The rise of these contending sects must, at all events, be re- 
ferred to a time which preceded the Maccabees—the time when 
it is pretended by objectors that the Book of Daniel was com- 
posed. But the moment when these two parties were formed, 
the extent of the Jewish Scriptures was, of course, a matter 
that was fully and permanently decided. It is impossible to 
suppose that the Sadducees would concede to their antagonists 
the right to introduce new books into the canon, or that a new 
book could be introduced without producing controversy. This 
would have been giving up the very point in dispute. No book 
could be introduced, or could be recognised as entitled to a 
place there, which was not acknowledged by both parties as 
having been written by a true prophet, and as being believed 
to be divinely inspired. If the Book of Daniel, then, was the 
work of that age, and was falsely attributed to the Daniel of 
the exile, it is impossible that it could have been introduced 
into the canon. 

(d) It may be asked, in addition, why, if the Book of Daniel 
was written in the time of the Maccabees, and was then intro- 
duced into the canon, the Book of Ecclesiasticus, and other 
books of the Apocrypha, were not also introduced? If the 
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book of Daniel was spurious, what was there that should entitle 
that to a place in the canon which could not have been urged 
in favor of the “Book of Wisdom,” or of some of the other 
books of the Apocrypha? Yet these books never found a place 
in the canon, and were never regarded as belonging to it; and 
there was, therefore, some reason why Daniel had a place there 
which could not be applied to them. The only reason must 
have been that the Book of Daniel was regarded as the genuine 
work of the Daniel of the exile, and therefore written by a 
prophet before the times of inspiration ceased. 

(3.) We refer, third, in proof of the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the Book of Daniel, to the New Testament. 

Daniel is expressly mentioned in the New Testament but 
once, and that is by the Saviour, in Matt. xxiv. 15, and in the 
parallel passage in Mark xiii. 14. In the former passage the 
Saviour says, ‘‘ When ye, therefore, shall see the abomination 
of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, stand in the 
holy place (whoso readeth let him understand), then let them 
which be in Judea flee into the mountains.” In the latter 
place—the same passage reported by another writer—“ But 
when ye shall see the abomination of desolation spoken of by 
Daniel the prophet, standing where it ought not (let him that 
readeth understand), then let them which be in Judea,” &c. 

These, it must be admitted, are the only places in the New 
Testament where Daniel is directly quoted, though it cannot 
be denied that there are others which seem to imply that the 
book was known, and that it was intended to be referred to. 
Comp. the argument in Hengstenberg, Authentie des Daniel, 
pp. 273-277. The passages of this nature referred to by De 
Wette, § 255, (3), and commonly relied on, are the following :— 

1 Peter i. 10, seq. Compared with Daniel xii. 8, seq. 

2 Thess. ii. 3. ” “« via. S36. 

1 Cor. vi. 2. “ “vii. 22. 

Heb. xi. 33. 5 *. . im 
In regard to these passages, however, it may be doubted of some 
of them (2 Thess. ii. 8, 1 Cor. vi. 2) whether there is in them 
any designed allusion to any prophet of the @ld Testament ; 
and of 1 Pet. i. 10, that the allusion is so general that it can- 
not be demonstrated that Peter had his eye on Daniel rather 
than on the other’ prophets, or that he necessarily included 
Daniel in the number; and of the other passage (Heb. xi. 33,) 
(“Stopped the mouths of lions’’), that, from anything that 
appears in the passage, it cannot be demonstrated that Paul 
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meant to refer to Daniel, or, if he did, all that is there implied 
may have been founded on a traditionary report of Daniel, and 
it cannot be adduced as proof that he meant to refer to the 
Book of Daniel. It cannot be denied that there is, in some 
respects, a very strong resemblance between the Book of Daniel 
and the Book of Revelation, and that the Book of Daniel was 
familiar to the author of the Apocalypse, but still, as Daniel 
is not expressly quoted or referred to, it cannot be demonstrated 
with certainty that John meant to recognise the book as in- 
spired. The argument, then, rests mainly, if not exclusively, 
on the testimony of the Saviour. 

And here it is proper to say that, in this country, we may 
lay out of view, as not worthy of attention, the remark of De 
Wette, that ‘ Christ neither would (wollte) nor could (konnte), 
from the nature of the case, be a critical authority.” § 255, 
(3). In this argument it must be assumed, that if a book of 
the Old Testament can be shown to have His sanction, it is to 
be regarded as belonging to the inspired canon. Or, to state 
the proposition in a form which cannot, on any account, be re- 

arded as objectionable, the point of inquiry is, to ascertain 
whether Christ did, or did not, regard the Book of Daniel as 
belonging to the canon of the inspired writings, and as coming 
within the class which he, in John y. 39, and elsewhere, calls 
“the Scriptures.” 

Now, in regard to this reference to Daniel by the Saviour, 
considered as an argument for the genuineness and authenticity 
of the book, the following remarks may be made:— 

(a) There is a distinct recognition of Daniel as a historical 
personage—as a man. This is plain on the face of the quota- 
tion, for he refers to him as he would to Moses, Isaiah, or Jere- 
miah. No one can believe that he regarded Daniel as a fictitious 
or fabulous personage, or that, in this respect, he meant to 
speak of him as different from the most eminent of the ancient 
prophets. Indeed, in all the doubts that have been expressed 
about the genuineness of the Book of Daniel, it has never been 
maintained that the Lord Jesus did not mean to be understood 
as referring to Daniel as a real historical personage. 

(6) He refers to him as a prophet: “ When ye shall see the 
abomination of desolation, spoken of by Daniel, the prophet’’— 
tév xpopyrov. This word he uses evidently, in its ordinary signi- 
fication, as meaning one who predicted future events, and as 
entitled to a rank among the true prophets. It is the very 
word which Josephus, in a passage quoted above, employs in 
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relation to Daniel, and is manifestly used in the same sense. 
The Saviour assigns him no inferior place among the prophets ; 
regards him as having uttered a true prediction, or a prediction 
which was to be fulfilled at a period subsequent to the time 
when he was then speaking ; and refers to him, in this respect, 
as he would have done to any one of the ancient inspired 
writers. 

(c) He refers to him as the author of a book, and, by his 
manner of speaking of him, and by the quotation which he 
makes, gives his sanction to some well-known book of which he 
regarded Daniel as the author. This, which if true, settles the 
question about the testimony of the Saviour, is apparent from 
the following considerations : (1.) From the very use of the word 
prophet here. It is evident, on the face of the passage, that 
he refers to him in the use of this word, not as having spoken 
the prediction, but as having recorded it; that the language is 
used as it would have been of any other of the “ prophets,”’ or 
of those who had this appellation because they had made a re- 
cord predicting future events. It is clear that the word among 
the Jews had so far a technical signification, that this would at 
once be suggested on its use. (2) Because he quotes the 
language found in the Book of Daniel—pdiavypa rs épemdoens. 
This very phrase occurs in the Greek translation, in ch. xii. 11, 
and a similar expression—dévypa rv épnudceo»—occurs in ch. ix. 
27 ;—and another similar expression—dévypa jparcopévov—occurs 
in ch. xi. 31. The phrase, therefore, may be regarded as be- 
longing to Daniel, not only by the express mention of his name, 
but by the fact that it does not elsewhere occur in the sacred 
Scriptures. (3) The same thing is apparent from the paren- 
thetical expression, ‘‘Whoso readeth, let him understand.” 
The point of this remark is in the word “ readeth,” as referring 
to some written record. There has been, indeed, much differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to this phrase, whether it is to be 
considered as the command of the Saviour that they who read 
the words of Daniel should pay attention to its meaning; or 
whether it is the remark of the evangelist, designed to call 
attention to the meaning of the prophecy, and to the words of 
the Saviour. If the latter, it would only vary the force of the 
argument by making Matthew the speaker instead of the 
Saviour. It would still be an inspired testimony that, at the 
time when Matthew wrote, there was a book which was under- 
stood to be the production of Daniel, and that it was the inten- 
tion of the evangelist to rank him among the prophets, and to 
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call particular attention to what he had written. The interpre- 
tation of the parenthesis, it must be admitted, however, is so 
uncertain that no argument can be founded on it to demonstrate 
that Christ meant to call attention to the words of Daniel ; but 
the passage does prove that such words to be “read” were 
found in the book, and that in order to determine their exact 
sense there was need of close attention. Olshausen agrees 
with the interpretation of the parenthesis, which regards it as 
the declaration of the evangelist. The older expositors gene- 
rally regard the parenthesis as the words of the Saviour ; more 
recent ones generally as the words of the evangelist. The for- 
_ opinion is defended by Hengstenberg. Authen. pp. 259, 

Whichever interpretation is adopted, it seems clear, from the 
above remarks, that the Saviour meant to refer to Daniel as a 
real historical personage, and to a well-known book bearing his 
name, as a genuine production of the Daniel of the exile. If 
so, then the testimony of Christ is expressly in favor of its ca- 
nonical authority. 

(4.) We refer, fourth, in proof of the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the book, or in proof that it was written by the Daniel 
of the captivity, to the fact that it had an existence before the 
times of the Maccabees, and was referred to then as among the 
books having a divine authority. This might, indeed be re- 
garded as already demonstrated, if it had a place in the Canon 
of Scripture, as we have endeavored to show that it had; but 
there is other proof of this that will go further to confirm the 
point. It will be recollected that one of the main positions of 
those who deny its genuineness is, that it was written in the 
time of the Maccabees by some one who assumed the name of 
Daniel. The point now to be made out is, that there is direct 
evidence that it had an existence before that time. In proof 
of this, we refer, 

(a) To the testimony of Josephus. His statement is found 
in his “ Antiquities,” b. xi. ch. viii., in the account which he 
gives of the interview between Alexander and the high-priest 
Jaddua, in Jerusalem: ‘ And when he went up into the tem- 
ple, he offered sacrifices to God, according to the high-priest’s 
direction; and magnificently treated both the high-priest and 
the priests. And when the Book of Daniel was shown to him, 
wherein Daniel declared that one of the Greeks should destroy 
the empire of the Persians, he supposed that himself was the 
person intended. And as he was then glad, he dismissed the 
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multitude for the present; but the next day he called them to 
him, and bade them ask what favors they pleased of him.” 
The genuineness of this narrative has been examined at length 
by Hengstenberg, Authen. pp. 277-288. In reference to that 
testimony, the following remarks may be made: (1.) The au- 
thority of Josephus is entitled to great credit, and his testimo- 
ny may be regarded as good proof of a historical fact. (2.) 
There is here express mention of “the Book of Daniel,” as a 
book existing in the time of Alexander, and as shown to him, 
in which he was so manifestly referred to that he at once re- 
cognised the allusion. The passages referred to are the follow- 
ing: ch. vii. 6, viii. 3-8, 21, 22, xi. 8,4. It is clear that if 
they were read to Alexander, and if he regarded them as ap- 
plying to himself, he could not doubt that his victory over the 
Persians would be certain. (8.) There is every probability in 
the circumstances of the case, that, if the Jewish high-priest 
was in possession of the Book of Daniel at that time, with so 
clear a reference to a Grecian conqueror, he would show those 
passages to him, for nothing would be more likely to appease 
his wrath, and to obtain protection for the Jews in Jerusalem, 
and for those who were scattered in the lands where it was 
manifest that he purposed to extend his conquests. And (4.) 
it may be presumed that, as a consequence of this, Alexander 
would grant to the Jews all that Josephus says that he did. 
The best way of accounting for the favor which Josephus says 
he did show to the Jews, is the fact which he states, that these 
predictions were read to him announcing his success in his pro- 
jected wars. Thus Josephus says, as a consequence of these 
predictions being shown to him (Ant., ut supra), “ And as he 
was then glad, he dismissed the multitude for the present; but 
the next day he called them to him, and bade them ask what 
favors they pleased of him. Accordingly the high-priest de- 
sired that they might enjoy the laws of their forefathers, and 
might pay no tribute the seventh year. This was readily 
granted. And when they entreated that he would permit the 
Jews in Babylon and Media to enjoy their own laws also, he 
willingly promised to do hereafter what they desired. And 
when he said to the multitude, that if any of them would enlist 
themselves in his army, on the condition that they should con- 
tinue under the laws of their forefathers, and live according to 
them, he was willing,to take them with him, many were ready 
to accompany him in his wars.” 

There is intrinsic probability that this account in Josephus 
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is true, and the main historical facts, as stated by Josephus, 
are vouched for by other writers. ‘That Alexander was per- 
sonally in Judea, Pliny testifies, Hist. Nat. xii. 26. That Pa- 
lestine voluntarily surrendered to him, is testified in Arrian’s 
History of Alexander, ii. 25. That he was met by the high- 
priest and his brethren dressed in turbans, is testified by Justin 
(xi. 10), who says: Obvios cum infulis multos orientis regis 
habuit.” See Stuart on Daniel, p. 408. 

There is, therefore, the highest degree of probability that 
this narrative of Josephus is true; and if this is a correct his- 
torical narrative, then it is clear that the Book of Daniel, con- 
taining, in respect to the conquests of Alexander, the same 
passages that are now applied to him, was in existence lon 
before the time of the Maccabees. This occurred in 332 B. C., 
and if this account is correct, then “‘ the Book of Daniel, as it 
now exists, was current among the Jews as a sacred book, at 
least some 168-170 years before the time when, according to 
the critics of the sceptical school, the book could be written.” 

(5) The same thing may be inferred from a passage in the 

. Apocrypha. In ‘1 Maccabees ii. 49-68, the dying Mattathias 

is said, in an exhortation to his sons to be “zealous for the 
law, and to give their lives for the covenant of their fathers,” 
to have referred to the ancient examples of piety and fortitude 
among the Hebrews, mentioning, among others, Abraham, 
“found faithful in temptation ;” Joseph, who “in a time of 
distress kept the commandments, and was made lord of Egypt ;” 
Joshua, who “for fulfilling the word was made a judge in 
Israel ;” Caleb, who for “ bearing witness before the congrega- 
tion received the heritage of the land ;” David, Elias, Ananias, 
Azarias, and Misael, and then (ver. 60) he mentions Daniel in 
these words: ‘Daniel for his innocency was delivered from the 
mouth of lions.”” Here is an evident reference to the history 
of Daniel as we have it (ch. vi.); and although it is true that 
such an account might be handed down by tradition, and that 
such a reference as this might be made if there were nothing 
more than mere tradition, yet it is also true that this is such a 
reference as would be made if the book were in existence then 
as it is now, and true also that the other references are, mostly 
at least, to written accounts of the worthies who are there men- 
tioned. If there were no positive evidence to the contrary, the 
prima facie proof in this quotation would be, that Mattathias 
referred to some well-known written record of Daniel. 

(c) The fact of the existence of the book before the time of 
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the Maccabees may be inferred from its translation by the au- 
thors of the Septuagint. The fact that the book was translated 
with the other Hebrew and Chaldee books of the Old Testa- 
ment, is a proof that it had an existence at an early period, and 
that it was worthy, in the estimation of the translators, of a 
place among the sacred books of the Jews. 

(5.) We refer, fifth, in proof of the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the book, to the language in which it is written. We 
have already seen that it is written partly in Hebrew, and 
partly in Chaldee. The argument, from this fact, in proof of 
the genuineness of the book, consists of the following things: 

(a) The language is such as it might be expected it would 
be on the supposition that Daniel was the real author. Daniel 
was by birth a Hebrew. He was probably born in Jerusalem, 
and remained there until he was about twelve or fifteen years 
of age (see § 1), when he was removed to Babylon. In his 
youth, therefore, he had used the Hebrew language, and his 
early education had been in that language. In Babylon he 
was instructed in the language and literature of the Chaldeans, 
and probably became as familiar with the language of the . 
Chaldeans as he was with his native tongue. Both these lan- 
guages he undoubtedly spoke familiarly, and probably used 
them with the same degree of ease. That the book, therefore, 
is written in both these languages, accords with this represen- 
tation ; and, if written by one man, it must have been composed 
by one who was thus familiar with both. It is true that the 
fact that Daniel could thus speak the two languages is in itself 
no proof that he was the author; but the fact that it was so 
written accords with the circumstances of the case. His early 
training, and the fact that the book is written in the two lan- 
guages with which it is known he was familiar, furnish a coin- 
cidence such as would occur on the supposition that he was the 
author; and a coincidence, like those adverted to by Dr. Paley, 
in his argument in favor of the genuineness of the New Testa- 
ment (Hore Pauling), the more valuable because it is clear 
that it was undesigned. 

But why the book was written in two languages, is a ques- 
tion that is not so easily solved, and which it is not necessary 
to solve. No reason is given in the book itself; none appears 
from anything in the design of the portions written respectively 
in Hebrew and Chaldee. There is nothing apparent in these 
portions of the book which would lead us to suppose that one 
was designed to be read by the Hebrews and the other by the 
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Chaldeans, or that, as it is often affirmed (comp. Horne, Intro- 
duction, vol. iv. p. 193) that one portion “treats of the Chal- 
dean or Babylonish affairs.” There is no particular “treat- 
ment” of the Chaldean or Babylonish affairs, for example, in 
the seventh chapter, where the Chaldean portion ends, any 
more than in the eighth, where the Hebrew is resumed, and, in 
fact, no internal reason can be assigned why one of those chap- 
ters should have been written in Chaldee or Hebrew rather 
than the other or both. The same remark is applicable to the 
first and second chapters, and indeed to every portion of the 
book ; and the reason which induced the author to write differ- 
ent portions of it in different languages must be for ever un- 
known. This does not, however, affect the force of the argu- 
ment which we are suggesting. 

(5) The circumstance now adverted to may be regarded as of 
some force in showing that it is not probable that the book was 
forged, and especially that it was not forged in the time of the 
Maccabees. It is an unusual thing for a man to attempt to 
forge a book in two languages; and though cases have occurred 
in great numbers where a man could so familiarly write in two 
languages that he could do this, yet this would not be likely to 
occur in the time of the Maccabees. It was probably a very 
uncommon thing at that time that a man was so familiar with 
the two languages that he could write readily in each, for there 
are no writings extant in either of these languages in that age; 
and it is well known that the Hebrew language became greatly 
adulterated by foreign admixtures soon after the return from 
the exile, and never regained the purity which it had in the 
early periods of its history. 

(c) To these considerations it may be added, that if the book 
was written in the times of the Maccabees, or at a later period, 
there is every reason to suppose that it would have been written 
in the Greek language. This appears from the fact that all the 
books which we have of that age are written in Greek, and 
that the Greek at that time had become so prevalent that it 
would be natural that it should be used. Thus all the books 
of the Apocrypha, and those parts which profess to be addi- 
tions to the Book of Daniel, as the Song of the Three Holy 
Children, the History of Susanna, and the Destruction of Bel 
and the Dragon, are found only in Greek, and there is no evi- 
dence that they were ever written in Hebrew or Chaldee. See 
§ 4 of this Introduction. If the Book of Daniel itself was writ- 
ten in that age, why was not it also written in Greek? Or 
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why should the book, as we have it now, if it were a forged 
book, have been written in Hebrew and Chaldee, and those 
other portions, which the author seems to have designed should 
be regarded as belonging to the book, have been written in 
Greek? There are none of the books of the Apocrypha of 
which there is any evidence that they were written in Hebrew 
or Chaldee. The only one of those books for which such a 
claim has been set up is the Book of Ecclesiasticus. That is 
affirmed by the Son of Sirach (see the Prologue), to have been 
written originally by his grandfather in Hebrew, and to have 
been translated by himself into Greek. But the Hebrew origi- 
nal is not in existence; nor is there any certain evidence that 
it ever was. It is an additional circumstance, showing that a 
book of the Maccabaean age would have been written in Greek, 
that even Berosus, who was himself a Chaldean, wrote his his- 
tory of Chaldea in Greek. 

To all these considerations, which seem of themselves to set- 
tle the question, we may be permitted to add a very ingenious 
argument of Prof. Stuart, in his own words; an argument which 
we think no one can answer. Com. on Daniel, pp. 438-449. 

“The accurate knowledge, which the writer of the Book of 
Daniel displays, of ancient history, manners and customs, and 
Oriental-Babylonish peculiarities, shows that he must have 
lived at or near the time and place, when and where the book 
leads us to suppose that he lived. 

“A great variety of particulars might be adduced to illus- 
trate and confirm this proposition ; but I aim only to introduce 
the leading and more striking ones. 

“‘(a) In drawing the character of Nebuchadnezzar, and giv- 
ing some brighter spots to it, Daniel agrees with hints of the 
like nature in Jer. xlii. 12, xxxix. 11. Ifa writer in the Mac- 
cabaean age had undertaken, as is asserted, to symbolize Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes by drawing the character of Nebuchadnezzar, 
it would be difficult to conceive how he would have been per- 
suaded to throw into the picture these mellower tints. 

(5) In drawing the portrait of Belshazzar, the last king of 
Babylon, Daniel agrees very strikingly with Xenophon. In 
this latter writer, he appears as a debauched, pleasure-loving, 
cruel, and impious monarch. Cyrop. iv. v. represents him as 
killing the son of Gobryas, one of his nobles, because he had 
anticipated him, while hunting, in striking down the game. 
When the father remonstrated, he replied, that he was sorry 
only that he had not killed him also. In Lib. y. 2, he is styled 
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haughty and abusive. One of his concubines spoke in praise 
of Gadates, a courtier, as a handsome man. The king invited 
him to a banquet, and there caused him to be seized and 
mutilated. It is all in keeping with this, when he appears in 
Daniel v. In his intoxication and pride, he orders the sacred 
vessels of the Jerusalem-temple to be profaned; and Daniel is 
so disgusted with his behaviour, that he does not, as in the case 
of Nebuchadnezzar (chap. iv.), disclose any strong sympathy 
for him, but denounces unqualified destruction. Xenophon 
calls this king, avdovos, 

“(c) Cyaxares (Darius the Mede in Dan.) is drawn by 
Xenaphon as devoted to wine and women (Cyrop. iv.). In 
Dan. vi. 19, it is mentioned of Darius, as an extraordinary 
thing, that after he saw the supposed ruin of Daniel, he neither 
approached his table or his harem. Xenophon speaks of him 
as indolent, averse from business, of small understanding, vain, 
without self-restraint, and easily thrown into tears; and then, 
moreover, as subject to violent outbursts of passion (iv. v.) In 
Daniel he appears as wholly governed by his courtiers; they 
flatter his vanity and obtain the decree intended to destroy the 
prophet. Daniel’s supposed impending fate throws him into 
lamentation, and he betakes himself to fasting and vigils; and 
when he learns the safety of his Hebrew servant, he sentences 
his accusers, with all their wives and children, to be thrown 
into the lions’ den. vi. 18-24. 

‘Now as there was no history of these times and kings 
among the Hebrews, and none among the Greeks that gave any 
minute particulars, in what way did a date writer of the Book of 
Daniel obtain his knowledge ? 

“*(d) When in Dan. i. 21, it is stated that Daniel continued 
until the first year of Cyrus, without any specification when 
this was, the writer seems plainly to suppose his readers to be 
familiar with this period. It is true, that from the Book of 
Ezra, a knowledge of that time, the period of Jewish liberation, 
might be gained; but the familiar manner of the reference to 
it, indicates that the writer feels himself to be addressing those 
who were cognizant of matters pertaining to the period. 

“*(e) In ch. i. and ii. we are told that king Nebuchadnezzar 
besieged Jerusalem, took it, and sent Daniel and his compa- 
nions to Babylon. There they were taken under the care and 
instruction of learned men among the Chaldees, and trained up 
for the personal service of the king. The period of training 
was three years. At the close of this, they were cxamined and 
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approved by the king; and soon after this, occurred Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s first dream, which Daniel was summoned to interpret. 
This dream is said to be in the second year of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
reign. Here then is an apparent parachronism. How could 
Daniel have been taken and sent into exile by king Nebuchad- 
nezzar, educated three years, and then be called to interpret a 
dream in the second year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign? The so- 
lution of this difficulty I have already exhibited in an Exe. at 
the end of the commentary on ch. i. I need not repeat the 
process here. It amounts simply to this, viz., that Nebuchad- 
nezzar is called king in Dan. i. 1, by way of anticipation; a 
usage followed by Kings, Chron., and Jeremiah. Before he 
quitted Judea he became actual king by the death of his father ; 
and the Jews, in speaking of him as commanding the invading 
army, always called him king. But in Dan. i. 1, Nebuchad- 
nezzar is spoken of in the Chaldee mode of reference to his 
actual reign. his leaves some four years for Daniel’s disci- 
pline and service. But to those who were not familiar with the 
Jewish mode of speaking in respect to Nebuchadnezzar, it 
would naturally and inevitably appear like a parachronism, or 
even a downright contradiction of dates. Yet the writer has 
not a word of explanation to make. He evidently feels as if 
all were plain to his readers; (as doubtless it was). But a 
writer of the Maccabaean age would plainly have seen and 
avoided the difficulty. 

“(f) In Dan. y. 30, it is stated that Belshazzar was slain ; 
but not a word is said descriptive of the manner in which this 
was brought about, nor even that the city of Babylon was taken. 
The next verse simply mentions that Darius the Mede took the 
kingdom. All this brevity seems to imply, that the writer 
supposed those whom he was addressing to be cognizant of the 
whole matter. Had he lived in the Maccabaean age, would he 
have written thus respecting events so interesting and impor- 
tant? In like manner Dan. x. 1, seq. tells us, that in the third 
year of Cyrus, Daniel mourned and fasted three weeks. But 
not a word is said to explain the occasion of this peculiar and 
extraordinary humiliation. If we turn now to Ezra iv. 1-5, we 
shall find an account of a combination among the enemies of 
the Jews to hinder the building of the city walls, which was 
successful, and which took place in the third year of Cyrus’ 
reign, i. e. the same year with Daniel’s mourning. There can 
scarcely be a doubt that this was the occasion of that mourn- 
ing ; for certainly it was no ritual, legal, or ordinary fast. The 
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manner now in which ch. x. is written, plainly imports that the 
writer feels no need of giving explanations. He takes it for 
granted that his readers will at once perceive the whole extent 
of the matter. But how, in the Maccabaean age, could a wri- 
ter suppose this knowledge within the grasp of his readers ? 

**(q) In Dan. ii., the dream is interpreted as indicating the 
destruction of the Babylonish empire by the Medo-Persians. 
Abydenus, in his singular account of Nebuchadnezzar’s last 
hours represents this king as rapt into a kind of prophetic 
ecstasy, and in this state as declaring his fearful anticipations 
of the Medo-Persian conquest. How came such a coincidence? 

“*(h) In iv. 27, Nebuchadnezzar is introduced as saying: 
‘Is not this great Babylon which I have built? Recent critics 
allege this to be a mistake. ‘ Ctesias,’ they tell us, ‘ attributes 
the building of Babylon to Semiramis (Bihr Ctes. p. 397, seq.), 
and Herodotus (i. 181, seq.), ascribes it to Semiramis and Ni- 
tocris. —My answer is, that Ctesias follows the Assyrian tradi- 
tion, and Herodotus the Persian. But Berosus and Abydenus 
give us the Babylonian account; which is, that Nebuchadnez- 
zar added much to the old town, built a magnificent royal 
palace, surrounded the city with new walls, and adorned it with 
a vast number of buildings. Well and truly might he say that 
he had built it, meaning (as he plainly did) its magnificent 
structures. It was not any falsehood in his declaration, which 
was visited with speedy chastisement, but the pride and vain- 
glory of his boasting gave offence to heaven. But how came a 
writer of the Maccabaean period to know of all this matter? 
No Greek writer has told anything about Nebuchadnezzar or 
his doings. ‘To Berosus and Abydenus, a writer of the Macca- 
baean age could hardly have had access. Herodotus and 
Ctesias told another and different story. Whence then did he 
get his knowledge of the part which Nebuchadnezzar had acted, 
in the building of the city? And yet the account of it in 
Daniel accords entirely with both Berosus and Abydenus. 
Even the account of Nebuchadnezzar’s madness is virtually ad- 
verted to in these writers. 

(7) In Dan. v. 10-12, is introduced a personage, styled 
the queen, not because she was Belshazzar’s wife, for the latter 
was already in the banqueting-room (vy. 3, 23), but probably 
because she was a queen-mother. Not improbably this was the 
Nitocris of Herodotus; and Berosus, Diod. Sic. (ii. 10), and 
Alex. Polyhist. (in Chron. Armen.), all say that Nitocris was 
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a wife of Nebuchadnezzar. If so, she might have had much to 
do with ornamenting the city before and after Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s death ; and this will account for the great deference paid 
to her by Belshazzar, as related in v. 10-12. It is one of 
those accidental circumstances, which speaks much for the ac- 
cordance of Daniel with the narrations of history. It is, more- 
over, a circumstance, about which a writer of the Maccabaean 
age cannot well be supposed to have known anything. 

‘And since we are now examining ch. v., it may be proper 
to note another circumstance. We have seen, that at Babylon 
the wives and concubines of the king were, without any scru- 
ple, present at the feast. But in Esth. i. we have an account 
of the positive refusal of Queen Vashti to enter the guest- 
chamber of Ahasuerus. In other words, this was, and is, 
against the general custom of the East. How came a writer 
of the Maccabaean period to know this distinction between the 
customs of Babylon and of Persia? The author of the Sept. 
Version, a contemporary of this period, knows so little of such 
a matter that he even leaves out the passage respecting the 
presence of women at the feast. Why? Plainly because he 
thought this matter would be deemed incredible by his readers. 
In Xen. Cyrop. (V. 2. 28), is an account of a feast of Belshaz- 
zar, where his concubines are represented as being present. 
Not only so, but we have elsewhere, in Greek and Roman 
writers, abundant testimony to usages of this kind, in their ac- 
counts of the Babylonish excesses. But how comes it about, 
that the forger of the Book of Daniel, whose familiarity with 
those writings is not credible, should know so much more of 
Babylonish customs than the Sept. translator ? 

“*(7) Of the manner in which Babylon was taken, and Bel- 
shazzar slain, Daniel has not given us any minute particulars. 
But he has told us that the Medes and Persians acquired the 
dominion of Babylon (v. 28), and that Darius the Mede suc- 
ceeded Belshazzar. ‘The manner in which he announces the 
slaying of Belshazzar (v. 80), shows that the event was alto- 
gether sudden and unexpected. Now Herodotus (in I. 190), 
and Xenophon (Cyrop. VII.), have told us, that Cyrus diverted 
the waters of the Euphrates, and marched in its channel into 
the heart of Babylon, and took the city in a single night. 
They tell us that the Babylonians were in the midst of feast- 
rioting that night, and were unprepared to meet the enemy 
who were not expected in the city. How entirely all this har- 
monizes with Daniel, is quite plam. Gesenius himself acknow- 
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ledges that this is sehr auffallend, i. e. very striking. He has 
even acknowledged, in a moment of more than usual candor 
and concession, that Isa. xliv. 27, has a definite reference to 
the stratagem of Cyrus in taking the city. In connection with 
a prediction concerning Cyrus, Jehovah is here represented as 
‘saying to the deep, Be dry; yea, I will dry up thy rivers.’ 
So in Jer. 1. 38, ‘A drought is upon her waters, and they shall 
be dried up ;’ and again, li. 36, ‘I will dry up her sea [river], 
and make her springs dry.’ If the Book of Daniel is to be 
cast out as a late production, and as spurious, because it seems 
to predict the sudden capture of Babylon in one night, by the 
Medes and Persians, what is to be done with these passages of 
Isa. and Jer.? Even the Neologists, although they maintain 
a later composition in respect to those parts of the prophets 
which have just been cited, still do not venture to place that 
composition post eventum. If not, then there is prediction ; 
and this, too, of a strange event, and one so minute and speci- 
fic, that guessing is out of question. If, then, Isa. and Jer. 
predicted, why might not a Daniel also predict ? 

‘“‘ Another circumstance there is also, in which all three of 
these prophets are agreed. According’to Dan. vi., Babylon 
was feasting and carousing, on the night of its capture. In 
Isa. xxi. 5, we have the like: ‘Prepare the table . . . Eat, 
drink ; arise, ye princes, and anoint the shield,’ i. e. rise up 
from your feast-table, and make ready for assault. So Jer. ii. 
39, ‘I will prepare their feasts, and I will make them drunken, 
that they may rejoice, and sleep a perpetual sleep, and not 
wake, saith the Lord.’ 

“Tf now a writer of the Maccabaean period had undertaken 
to write the story of the capture of Babylon, is there any pro- 
bability that he would have hit upon all these circumstances, so 
peculiar and so concordant? Conversant with the native Greek 
historians we cannot well suppose him to have been; for Greek 
literature was regarded as reproachful by the Jews of that 
period, and even down to the time of Josephus, who speaks 
strongly on this subject. 

(kx) Daniel v. 30, relates the violent death of Belshazzar, 
when the city was taken. In this particular he is vouched for b 
Xenophon, Cyrop. VII. v. 24, 30. So do Isa. xxi. 2~9, xiv. 18-20; 
Jer. 1, 29-35, li. 57, declare the same thing. But here Berosus 
and Abydenus dissent, both of them representing the Babylon- 
ish king as surrendering, and as being treated humanely by 
Cyrus. How comes it, if the forger of the Book of Daniel 
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wrote B. C. 160, that he did not consult those authors on 
Babylonish affairs? Or if (as was surely the fact in regard to 
most Jewish writers at that period), he had no familiarity with 
Greek authors, then where did he obtain his views about the 
death of Belshazzar? There can scarcely be a doubt, that the 
account of Daniel and Xenophon is the true one. 

‘Xenophon relates, that the party which assailed the palace, 
who were led on by Gobryas and Gadatas, fell upon the guards 
who were carousing, 7pis ous nonv, i. e. at broad daylight ;* Cyro. 
VII. 5. 27. In other words, the Persians did not accomplish 
their onset upon the palace, until the night was far spent, and 
daylight was dawning. How now are matters presented in the 
Book of Daniel? First, there is the feast, (of course in the 
evening); then the quaffing of wine; then the hand-writing on 
the wall; then the assembling of all the Magi to interpret it ; 
then the introduction of Daniel, whose interpretation was fol- 
lowed by his being clothed with the insignia of nobility, and 
being proclaimed the third ruler in the kingdom. All this must of 
course have taken up most of the night. Here, then, one writer 
confirms and illustrates the other. A Pseudo-Daniel would not 
have risked such a statement as the true one has made; for at 
first view, the matter seems incredible, and it is charged upon 
the book as such. But Xenophon has freed it from all diffi- 
culties. 

“Dan. vi. also declares, that Belshazzar was a son, i. e. a 
descendant of Nebuchadnezzar. An appeal is made to Berosus 
and Megasthenes, to show that this was not true. Yet they do 
not so testify, but only that Belshazzar was not of the regular 
line of heirs of the throne. He might still have been a younger 
son of Nebuchadnezzar, or a son of Nebuchadnezzar’s daughter. 
Now Herodotus agrees with Daniel, i. 188, i. 74. So does 
Xenophon. And as the other authors have not in reality con- 
tradicted this, what reason is there for refusing to believe ? 

“Tt certainly deserves to be noted, that, in part, the Book of 
Daniel is on the side of the Greek writers, and against Berosus 
and Abydenus, where the representations of the latter may be 
justly regarded as designed to save the honor and credit of the 


“* Singular, that in a critical edition and commentary on Xenophon, now before 
me, this is rendered before a good fire. First, the Greek words do not allow this. 
Secondly, the Babylonians need and have no fires for warmth. Thirdly, Cyrus 
would not have drained the Euphrates, and marched his army in its channel, at a 
time when fires were needed for warmth.” 
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Babylonians ; in part also is Daniel on the side of the latter, 
and against the Greek writers, i. e., in cases where there is no 
reason to suppose the native historians to be partial. The 
media via appears in this case to be hit upon, by the simple 
pursuit of historical truth in the narratives of the book before 
us. 

“‘ Again, in Dan. v. 31, we have an assurance, that Darius 
the Mede assumed the throne of Babylon. Here Herodotus 
and Ctesias are silent; but here Xenophon fully confirms the 
account given by Daniel. Herodotus himself states, (i. 95), 
that there were two other modes of telling the story of Cyrus, 
besides that which he follows; and that of Xenophon and 
Daniel is probably one of these. This is confirmed by Is. xiii. 
17, where the Mede is declared to be the leading nation in de- 
stroying Babylon, and the same is also said in Jer. liii. 11, 28. 
In Is. xxi. 2, both Media and Persia are mentioned. The 
silence of Herodotus and Ctesias can not disprove a matter of 
this kind. 

“Dan. vi. 1 states, that Darius set over his kingdom 120 
satraps. Xenophon (Cyrop. VIII. 6, 1 seq.) relates, that satraps 
were set over all the conquered nations, when Cyrus was in 
Babylon. He speaks of the appointments as made by Cyrus ; 
and doubtless they were, since he was the only acting governor 
of Babylon, and vicegerent of the king. No less true is it, that 
to Darius also, as supreme, may the appointment be attributed. 
How came the alleged late writer of Daniel to know this? 
Xenophon mentions no express number. The Book of Esther 
(i. 1) mentions 127 satraps. Why did not our late writer copy 
that number in order to remove suspicion as to so great a num- 
ber of those high officers? And how is it that 120 in Daniel is 
objected to as an incredible number, when the empire was 
actually as large at the time of their appointment, as it was in 
the time of Xerxes, as exhibited in Esth. i. 1? The Septuagint 
translator of Daniel, who belonged to the Maccabaean age, did 
not venture to write 120, as it seems, but 127, (so in Cod. Chis.), 
thus according with Esth. i. 1, and leaning upon that passage. 
He seems evidently to have felt that the story of so many 
satrapies must be supported by the Book of Esther, in order to be 
believed. He even, in his ignorance of history, translates v. 31 
thus: ‘And Artaxerxes, the Mede, took the kingdom,’ probably 
meaning the Persian Artaxerxes Longimanus. 

“*(1) It is worthy of remark, that the order of the two nations, 
Medes and Persians, is to be found in strict accordance with 
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the idiom of the times. Thus in vi. 8, 12, 15, we have the 
Medes and Persians ; but after Cyrus comes to the throne, the 
order is invariably Persians and Medes. So in the Book of 
Esther, the law of the Persians and Medes shows the same 
change of usus loguendi. Would a Pseudo-Daniel have been 
likely to note such a small circumstance ? 

“Tt is also noted (Dan. v. 31), that when Darius took the 
kingdom, he was threescore and two years old. From his history, 
his reign, and his descent from Ahasuerus (ix. 1), this seems 
altogether probable. But no other author states his age. The 
fact that it is done in Daniel, betokens a familiarity of the 
writer with the minutiz of his history. So does the mention, 
that in the first year of his reign, Daniel took into most serious 
consideration the prophecy of Jeremiah, respecting the seventy 
years’ exile of the Hebrews. 

‘“‘'Thus far, then, all is well. All seems to be in conformity 
with true history, so far as we can ascertain it. It is not upon 
one or two particulars that we would lay stress. We acknow- 
ledge that these might have been traditionally known, and ac- 
curately reported. It is on the towt ensemble of the historical 
matters contained in the book, that stress is to be laid. And 
certainly it would be very singular, if all these circumstances 
should be true and consistent, and yet the book be written in 
the Maccabaean period. 

‘“* How is it with the best historical books of that period ? 
The first Book of the Maccabees is, in the main, a trustworthy 
and veracious book. But how easy it is to detect errors in it, 
both in respect to geography and history! In vii. 7 it is related 
that the Romans took Antiochus the Great prisoner, alive. But 
this never happened. They gained a great victory over him, 
and took away many of his provinces; but he himself escaped 
their grasp. In vii. 8 it is said, that they took from him the 
land of India, Media, and Lydia. But neither India nor Media 
ever belonged to him. The efforts to show that Mysia was 
originally written instead of Media, are of course but mere 
guesses; and if true, India still remains. More likely is it 
that the author himself put Media for Mysia, and if so, then 
this does not mend the matter. In vii. 9, 10, it is related, that 
‘the Greeks resolved to send an army to Rome and destroy it; 
but that the Romans learning this, sent forth an army, who 
slew many, carried away numerous captives of their women and 
children, laid hold of their strong places, and took possession 
of their lands, and reduced the people of Syria to servitude 
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unto this day.’ Now nothing of all this ever happened. There 
was indeed a fracas between the Aetolians and the Romans at 
that period ; but it was soon made up, without any ravages of 
war, or any servitude. Further, the author, in vii. 15, repre- 
sents the Roman Senate as consisting of 320 members, contin- 
ually administering the government. He goes on to state (v. 
16), that they choose a ruler annually, and that all obey this 
one. Every tyro in Roman history knows how unfounded all 
this is. And what shall we say of the very first sentence in 
the book, which tells us, that Alexander, the son of Philip, 
smote Darius, king of the Persians and Medes, and then reign- 
ed in his stead over Greece? Ini. 6, he states that the same 
Alexander, about to die, made a partition of his empire among 
his chiefs—a thing that took place some considerable time after- 
wards, partly by mutual agreement, and partly by force. In 
vi. 1 he makes Elymais a town instead of a province. 

‘Such are some of the specimens of this writer’s errors in 
geography and history. That he was a grave, enlightened, 
and veracious writer, in the main, is conceded by all. But if 
in things so plain, and transactions so recent, he commits so 
many errors as have been specified, what would he have done, 
if the scene had been shifted from near countries to the remote 
places where the Book of Daniel finds its circle of action ? 

*¢ As to the second Book of the Maccabees, it is so notorious 
for errors and mistakes, that very little credit has been attach- 
ed to it, on the part of intelligent critics. It is not once to be 
named, in comparison with the Book of Daniel. It must have 
been written, when a knowledge of historical events was con- 
fused, and at a very low ebb. The Book of Tobit, which origi- 
nated in or near the Maccabaean period, exhibits not only a 
romantic, and, as it were, fairy tale, but contains historical ana 
geographical difficulties incapable of solution; also physical 
phenomena are brought to view, which are incredible. It is 
needless to specificate them here. De Wette’s Einleit. presents 
them, § 309. 

“We have dwelt hitherto, mainly on things of a historical 
nature, i. e. events and occurrences. Let us now examine a 
number of things that are of a miscellaneous nature, which it 
would be somewhat difficult, if not useless, to classify through- 
out, but most of which are connected with manners, customs, 
demeanor, etc. 

*“‘(m) Daniel makes no mention in his book, of prostration 
before the king, in addressing him. 0 king, live for ever! was 
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the usual greeting. Arrian (iv.) testifies, that the story in the 
East was, that Cyrus was the first before whom prostration was 
practised. It is easy to see how this came about. With the 
Persians, the king was regarded as the representative of Or- 
musd, and therefore entitled to adoration. Nebuchadnezzar 
was high enough in claims to submission and honor ; but not a 
word of exacting adoration from those who addressed him. How 
could a Pseudo-Daniel know of this nice distinction, when all 
the Oriental sovereigns of whom he had any knowledge had, at 
least for four centuries, exacted prostration from all who ap- 
proached them ? 

‘‘(m) In mere prose (Dan. i. 2), Babylon is called by the old 
name, Shinar (Gen. xi. 2, xiv. 1); and as an old name, it is 
poetically used once by Isaiah (xi. 11), and once by Zechariah 
(v. 11). Now Shinar was the vernacular name of what foreign- 
ers call Babylonia; and it was easy and natural for Daniel to 
call it so. But how or why came a Pseudo-Daniel to such a 
use of the word? Babylon he would naturally, and almost with 
certainty, call it. 

“‘(o) Dan. i. 5 tells us that the Hebrew lads were to be fed 
from the king’s table. Such a custom, even in respect to royal 
prisoners, Jer. li. 33, 34, discloses. Among the Persians this 
was notorious, and extended to the whole corps d’elites of the 
soldiery. Ctesias tells us, that the king of Persia daily fed 
15,000 men. How came the late writer of Daniel to be ac- 
quainted with a minute circumstance of the nature of that 
before us ? 

“‘(p) Daniel and his companions receive Chaldee names, 
some of which are compounded of the names of their false gods. 
In 2 Kings xxiv. 17, Nebuchadnezzar is reported to have changed 
the name of king Mattaniah into Zedekiah. How did the late 
forger of the book come by the notion of assigning to his Hebrew 
heroes the names of idol-gods? The rigorous attachment to all 
that was Jewish, and the hearty hatred of heathenism by all 
the pious in the time of the Maccabees, makes it difficult to ac- 
count for his course. 

“(g) In Dan. ii. 1, the Babylonish mode of reckoning time 
is introduced, viz., the second year of Nebuchadnezzar. Where 
else, unless in Ezek. i. 1, is this employed? How came the 
late interpolator of the sacred books to betake himself to this 
mode of reckoning; and especially since it apparently contra- 
dicts i. 1, v. 18? See the solution of the difficulty, in Exe. I. 
p- 19, seq. 
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“‘(r) In Dan. ii. 5, iii. 29, one part of the threatened pun- 
ishment is, that the houses of the transgressors should be turn- 
ed into a dung-hill, or rather a morass-heap. Here an intimate 
acquaintance with the Babylonish mode of building is developed. 
The houses were mostly constructed of swn-baked bricks, or 
with those slightly burned ; and when once demolished, the rain 
and dew would soon dissolve the whole mass, and make them 
sink down, in that wet land near the river, into a miry place of 
clay, whenever the weather was wet. 

*¢(s) In Dan. iii. 1, the plain of Dura is mentioned ; a name 
found nowhere else, yet mentioned here as a place familiar to 
the original readers of the book, inasmuch as no explanation is 
added. Whence did the Pseudo-Dahiel derive this name ? 

“(¢) In Dan. ii. 5, and iii. 6, we find the punishment of 
hewing to pieces and burning in ovens mentioned. Testimony 
to such modes of punishment may be found in Ezek. xvi. 40, 
xxiii. 25, and Jer. xxix. 22. But such a mode of punishment 
could not exist among the Persians, who were fire-worshippers ; 
and accordingly in chap. vi. we find casting into a den of lions 
as substituted for it. 

“*(w) In Dan. iii. we find not only a huge idol (in keeping 
with the Babylonish taste), but also a great variety of musical 
instruments employed at the dedication of it. Quintus Curtius 
has told us, that when Alexander the Great entered Babylon, 
‘there were in the procession singing Magi... and artists 
playing on stringed instruments of a peculiar kind, accustomed 
to chant the praises of the king.’ (v. 3.) 

“(v) According to Herod. I. 195, the Babylonish costume 
consisted of three parts, first, the wide and long pantaloons for 
the lower part of the person; secondly, a woollen shirt; and 
thirdly, a large mantle with a girdle around it. On the cylin- 
der rolls found at Babylon, Minter (Relig. d. Bab. s. 96) dis- 
covered the same costume. In Dan. iii. 21, the same three 
leading and principal articles of dress are particularized. Other 
parts of clothing are merely referred to, but not specificated ; 
but these garments being large and loose, and made of delicate 
material, are mentioned in order to show how powerless the 
furnace was, since they were not even singed. How did a 
Pseudo-Daniel obtain such particulars as these ? 

““(w) Dan. vi. 16 shows, that the regal token of honor be- 
stowed, was a collet or golden chain put around the neck. 
Brissonius, in his work on the Persian dominion, has shown the 
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same custom among the Persian kings, who, not improbably, 
borrowed it from the Babylonians. 

“‘(z) In Dan. vi. 8, ‘the laws of the Medes which change 
not’ are mentioned. In Esth. i. 19, and viii. 8, we have re- 
peated mention of this same peculiar custom.. The reason of 
this probably was, that the king was regarded as the imperso- 
nation of Ormusd, and therefore as infallible. 

“‘(y) In Dan. vii. 9, we have a description of the divine 
throne as placed upon moveable wheels. The same we find in 
Ezekiel i. and x.; which renders it quite probable, that the 
Babylonian throne was constructed in this way, so that the 
monarch might move in processions, with all the insignia of 
royalty about him. 

‘“‘(z) It deserves special remark, that Daniel has given indi- 
vidual classifications of priests and civilians, such as are no- 
where else given in Scripture, and the knowledge of which 
must have been acquired from intimate acquaintance with the 
state of things in Babylon. In Dan. ii. 2, 10, 27, the various 
classes of diviners and literati are named. In Dan. iii. 2, 3, 
the different classes of magistrates, civilians, and rulers, are 
specifically named. On this whole subject, I must refer the 
reader to Exc. III. on the Chaldees, p. 34, seq. above. Whence 
a Maccabaean writer could have derived such knowledge, it 
would be difficult to say. It is one of those circumstances which 
could not well be feigned. Several of the names occur nowhere 
else in the Heb. Bible, and some of them are evidently deri- 
vates of the Parsi or Median language; e. g. v279 in vi. 3, a 
name unknown in the Semitic. On the other hand, several of 
them are exclusively Chaldean ; e. g. Dan. ili. 3, xr-307%, spon 
of which no profane writer has given the least hint. How 
came the Pseudo-Daniel to a knowledge of such officers ?”’ 

The evidence that the book is a genuine production of the 
Daniel of the captivity, may be summed up now in few words. 
There is (1), on the face of the book, the testimony of the 
writer himself to his own authorship—good evidence in itself, 
unless there is some reason for calling it in question or setting 
it aside. There is (2) the fact that it was early received into 
the canon as a part of the inspired Scriptures, and that it has 
always been, both by Jews and Christians, regarded as entitled 
to a place there. There is (3) the express testimony of the 
Saviour that Daniel was a prophet, and a clear reference to a 
part of the prophecy by him, as we have it now in the Book of 
Daniel. There is (4) the testimony of writers who lived before 
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the time of the Maccabees, in proof that the book was then in 
existence, and was regarded as a genuine production of Daniel ; 
particularly (a) the testimony of Josephus ; (6) of the author of 
the Book of Maccabees; and (ec) of the authors of the Septua- 
gint translation. There is (5) the fact that the book was so 
written in two different languages that we cannot well attribute 
it to a writer of the Maccabean period. And there is (6) “the 
accurate knowledge which the writer of the Book of Daniel dis- 
plays of ancient history, manners, and customs, and Oriental- 
Babylonish peculiarities, which shows that he must have lived 
at or near the time and place when and where the book leads 
us to suppose that he lived.’ For the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of what other book can more clear and decisive testimony 
be brought? These considerations seem to make it clear that 
the book could not have been a forgery of the time of the Mac- 
cabees, and that every circumstance combines to confirm the 
common belief that it was written in the time of the exile, and 
by the author whose name it bears. But if this is so, then its 
canonical authority is established: for we have all that can be 
urged in favor of the canonical authority of any of the books 
of the Old Testament. Its place in the canon from the earliest 
period ; the testimony of Christ ; the testimony of Josephus and 
the Jews in all ages to its canonical authority; the testimony of 
the early Christian fathers; its prophetic character; and the 
strong internal probabilities that it was written at the time and 
in the manner in which it professes to have been, all go to con- 
firm the opinion that it is a genuine production of the Daniel 
of the captivity, and worthy to be received and accredited as a 
part of the inspired oracles of truth. On one of these points, 
which has not been insisted on in this Introduction—its pro- 
phetie character—the evidence can be appreciated only by an 
examination of the particular prophecies ; and that will be seen 
as the result of the exposition of those parts of the book which 
refer to future events. It may be said, in general, however, 
that if it is proved to have been written in the time of the cap- 
tivity, there will be no hesitation in admitting its inspiration. 
Porphyry maintained, as we have seen, that the pretended pro- 
phecies were so clear that they must have been written after 
the events; and this, as we have seen also, is one of the lead- 
ing objections urged against the book in more modern times. 
If this is so, then, apart from all the evidence which can be 
furnished of the fulfillment of the prophecies of Daniel it may 
be properly inferred, that if the book was written in the time 
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in which it professes to have been, it furnishes the highest 
evidence of inspiration, for no one can pretend that the pre- 
dictions occurring in it, pertaining to future events, are the 
results of any mere natural sagacity. 

§ 4. NATURE, DESIGN, AND GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE 
Book oF DanteL.—The Book of Daniel is not properly a his- 
tory either of the Jews or Babylonians, nor is it a biography of 
the writer himself. It is not continuous in its structure, nor 
does it appear to have been written at one time. Though the 
work, as we have seen, of one author, it is made up of portions, 
written evidently on different occasions, in two different lan- 
guages, and having, to a considerable extent, different objects 
in view. ‘Though the author was a Jewish exile, and surround- 
ed by his own countrymen as exiles, yet there is almost no re- 
ference to the past history of these people, or to the causes of 
their having been carried into captivity, and no description of 
their condition, struggles, and sufferings in their exile; and 
though written by one who resided through the greatest part of 
a very long life in a land of strangers, and having every oppor- 
tunity of obtaining information, there is no distinct reference 
to their history, and no description of their manners and cus- 
toms. And although his own career while there was eventful, 
yet the allusions to himself are very few; and of the largest 
portion of that long life in Babylon—probably embracing more 
than seventy years—we have no information whatever. In the 
book there are few or no allusions to the condition of the exiles 
there ; but two of the native kings that reigned there during 
that long period are even mentioned ; one of those—Nebuchad- 
nezzar—only when Daniel interpreted two of his dreams, and 
when the colossal idol was set up on the plain of Dura; and the 
other—Belshazzar—only on the last day of his life. The book 
is not regular in its structure, but consists of an intermixture 
of history and prophecy, apparently composed as occasion de- 
manded, and then united in a single volume. Yet it has a 
unity of authorship and design, as we have seen, and is evi- 
dently the production of a single individual. 

In considering the nature, design, and general character of 
the book, the attention may be properly directed to the follow- 
ing points :— 

I. The portions containing incidents in the life of the author, 

and of his companions in Babylon, of permanent value. 

II. The prophetic portions. 

III. The language and style of the book. 
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I. The portions containing incidents in the life of the author, 
and of his companions in Babylon, of permanent value. 

As already remarked, the allusions to his own life, and to 
the circumstances of his companions in exile, are few in num- 
ber ; and it may be added, that where there are such allusions 
they are made apparently rather to illustrate their principles, 
and the nature of their religion, than to create an interest in 
them personally. We could make out but little respecting their 
biography from this volume, though that little is sufficient to 
give us decided views of their character,.and of the value and 
power of the religion which they professed. 

The few personal incidents which we have, relate to such 
points as the following: The selection of Daniel, and three 
other captives, when young, with a view to their being trained 
in the language and science of the Chaldeans, that they might 
be employed in the service of the government, ch. i.; the fact 
that Daniel was called, when all the skill of the Chaldeans 
failed, to interpret a dream of Nebuchadnezzar, and that he 
was enabled to give an explanation that was so satisfactory 
that the king promoted him to exalted honor, ch. ii.; the nar- 
rative respecting the three friends of Daniel—Shadrach, Mes- 
hach, and Abednego,—who refused to fall down and adore the 
golden image that Nebuchadnezzar erected in the plain of Dura, 
and who for their disobedience were cast into the fiery furnace, 
ch. iii.; Daniel’s interpretation of a second dream of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and the fulfillment of the interpretation of that dream 
on the monarch, ch. iv.; his interpretation of the hand-writing 
on the wall at the feast of Belshazzar, ch. v.; and the attempt 
of the enemies of Daniel to destroy his influence and his life 
by taking advantage of his known piety, and the firmness of 
his attachment to God, ch. vi. 

These must have been but a few of the incidents that occurred 
to Daniel in the course of a long life spent in Babylon, and 
they were probably selected as furnishing-valuable illustrations 
of character ; as evincing the nature of true piety; as proofs of 
divine inspiration; and as showing that God has control over 
kings and nations. All that is here stated, occurred at distant 
intervals in a long life, and this fact should be remembered in 
reading the book. 

II. The prophetic portions of the book. 

The prophecies of the Book of Daniel may be arranged un- 
der two great classes: those relating to the Babylonian mo- 
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narchs; and those of more general interest pertaining to the 
future history of the world. 

(1.) The former are confined to the calamities that would 
come upon the two monarchs who are mentioned in the book— 
Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar. Of the former of these 
kings, Nebuchadnezzar, his derangement as a judgment of hea- 
ven, on account of his pride, is predicted, ch. iv.; and of the 
latter, Belshazzar, the termination of his reign, and the taking 
of his kingdom, on account of his impiety, are predicted, ch. v. 
The object did not seem to be to state what farther would oc- 
cur to the kingdom of the Chaldeans, except as it should be 
lost in the great kingdom of the Medes and Persians, in which 
it would be absorbed. 

(2.) Those of general interest pertaining to future times. 
Of these there are several classes :— 

(a.) The prospective history of the revolutions in the great 
kingdoms of the world; or a general glance at what would hap- 
pen in relation to the empires that were then playing their part 
in human affairs, and of those which would grow out of the 
kingdoms existing in the time of Daniel. 

These may be arranged under the following general heads :— 

(1.) A description of the great kingdoms or empires that 
would properly grow out of the Babylonian or Chaldean mo- 
narchy, ch. ii. That kingdom was, in the time of Daniel, the 
great, and almost the single, sovereignty of the earth; for, in 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar, this had absorbed all others. 
From this, however, were to spring other great dynasties that 
were to rule over the world, and that might properly, in some 
sense, be represented as the successors of this. These great 
revolutions are represented in the dream of Nebuchadnezzar 
respecting the goldefi image, ch. ii., and they are described by 
Daniel as (a) the great monarchy of which Nebuchadnazzar 
was the head—Babylon—represented in the image by the head 
of gold, ch. ii. 88; (6) as another kingdom inferior to this, re- 
presented in the image by the breast and arms of silver (ch. ii. 
32, 39)—the Medo-Persian empire, that would succeed that of 
Babylon ; (c) as a third kingdom that would succeed this, re- 
presented in the image by the belly and the thighs of brass, ch. 
ii. 82, 39; (d) as a fourth kingdom more mighty than either, 
subduing all nations under it, and crushing the powers of the 
earth, yet made of discordant materials, so as never firmly to 
adhere as one; represented by the legs of iron, and the feet 
and toes partly of iron and partly of clay, in the image, (ch. ii. 
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32, 41—48,) denoting the mighty Roman power; and (e) as 
another kingdom that would spring up under this fourth king- 
dom, and that would ultimately supplant it, and become the 
permanent kingdom on the earth. (ch. ii. 44, 45.) 

Substantially the same representation occurs again in ch. vii., 
under the image of a succession of formidable beasts that were 
seen by Daniel in a dream. These four great kingdoms, repre- 
sented successively by a lion, by a bear, by a leopard, and by a 
non-descript monster, were also succeeded by a great and per- 
manent kingdom on the earth—the reign of God. In this re- 
presentation, Daniel goes more into detail in respect to the last 
great empire than he does in interpreting the dream of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Indeed, the design of this latter representation 
seems to be, to give a more full account of the changes which 
would occur in this last great kingdom on earth—the kingdom 
of the saints—than had been before given. 

(2.) A particular prophecy of the conquests of the king of 
Grecizee—Alexander the Great—extending down to the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and to the calamities and desolations 
which he would bring upon the holy land, ch. viii. This occurs 
in a vision which Daniel had at Shushan, in the province of 
Elam, and consisted of a representation of a ram with two 
horns, ‘“ pushing’’ in every direction, as if to extend its con- 
quests everywhere. From the west, however, there came a 
goat, with a single horn between its eyes, that attacked and 
overcame the ram. This single horn on the head of the goat 
is subsequently represented as broken, and in its place there 
came up four other horns, and out of one of them a little horn 
that became great, and that magnified itself particularly 
against ‘the prince of the host,” and that took away the daily 
sacrifice, or that closed the sacred services of religion in the 
temple. 

A part of this is explained by Gabriel, as referring to the 
king of Greciz ; and there can be no difficulty in understand- 
ing that Alexander the Great is referred to, and that by the 
four horns that sprang up out of the one that was broken, the 
four kingdoms into which that of Alexander was divided at his 
death are meant, and that by the little horn that sprang up 
Antiochus Epiphanes is designated. 

(3.) A particular and minute prophecy respecting the wars 
between two of the kingdoms that sprang out of the empire of 
Alexander—Syria and Egypt—so far especially as they affected 
the holy land, and the services in the sanctuary of God, chs. x. 

VoL. 1.—16 
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xi. This vision occurred in the third year of the reign of Cy- 
rus, and on an occasion when Daniel had been fasting three full 
weeks. The prediction was imparted to him by an angel that 
appeared to him by the river Hiddekel, or Tigris, and contains 
a detailed account of what would occur for a long period in the 
conflicts which would exist between the sovereigns of Syria and 
Egypt. In these wars the Hebrew people were to be deeply 
interested, for their country lay between the two contending 
kingdoms; their land would be taken and re-taken in those 
conflicts; not a few of the great battles that would be fought 
in these conflicts would be fought on their territory ; and deep 
and permanent disasters would occur to them in consequence of 
the manner in which the Hebrew people would regard and treat 
one or both of the contending parties. This prophetic history 
is conducted onward, with great particularity, to the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the most formidable enemy that the He- 
brew people would have to encounter in the future, and then, 
(ch. xii.,) the vision terminates with a few unconnected hints 
of what would occur in future periods, to the end of the world. 

It was from this portion of the book, particularly, that Por- 
phyry argued that the whole work must have been written after 
the events had occurred, and that, therefore, it must be a for- 
gery of a later age than the time of the’exile in Babylon. 

(4.) A particular and minute prophecy respecting the time 
when the Messiah would appear, ch. ix. This was imparted to 
Daniel when, anxious about the close of the long captivity of 
his countrymen, and supposing that the predicted time of the 
return to the land of their fathers drew on, he gave himself to 
an earnest and careful study of the books of Jeremiah. At 
the close of the solemn prayer which he offered on that occa- 
sion, (ch. ix. 4—19,) the angel Gabriel appeared to him, (ch. 
ix. 20, 21,) to assure him that his prayer was heard, and to 
make an important communication to him respecting future 
times, ch. ix. 22, 23. He then proceeded to inform him how 
long a period was determined in respect to the holy city, before 
the great work should be accomplished of making an end of sin, 
and of making reconciliation for iniquity, and of bringing in 
everlasting righteousness; when, that great work having been 
accomplished, the oblations at the temple would cease, and the 
overspreading of abomination would occur, and desolation would 
come upon the temple and city, ch. ix. 24—27. This celebra- 
ted prophecy of the “seventy weeks” is among the most im- 


‘portant, and, in some respects, among the most difficult parts 
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of the sacred volume. If the common interpretation is correct, 
it is the most definite prediction of the time when the Messiah 
would appear, to be found in the Old Testament. 

(5.) Particular prophecies respecting events that would occur 
after the coming of the Messiah. These relate to two points :— 
A. Prophecies relating to the church, ch. vii. T—27. 

(a.) The rise of ten kingdoms out of the great fourth 
monarchy which would succeed the Babylonian, the 
Medo-Persian, and the Macedonian—to wit, the Ro- 
man power, ch. vii. 24. 

(b.) The rise of another power after them, springing out 
of them, and subduing three of those powers—to wit, 
the Papal power, ch. vii. 24. 

(c.) The characteristics of that new power—as arrogant 
and persecuting, and claiming supreme legislation over 
the world, ch. vii. 25. 

d.) The duration of this power, ch. vii. 25. 

te The manner in which it would be terminated, ch. 
vii. 26. 

(f.) The permanent establishment of the kingdom of 
the saints on the earth, ch. vii. 27. 

B. Prophecies relating to the final judgment, and the end 
of all things, ch. xu. 

This portion (ch. xii.) is made up of hints and fragments, 
broken thoughts and suggestions, which there was no occasion 
to fill up. What is said is not communicated in a direct form 
as a revelation of new truths, but is rather based on certain 
truths as already known, and employed here for the illustration 
of others. It is assumed that there will be a resurrection of 
the dead and a judgment, and the writer employs the language 
based on this assumption to illustrate the point immediately be- 
fore him, ch. xii. 2, 3,4, 9,18. There is also a very obscure 
reference to the times when certain great events were to occur 
in the future (ch. xii. 11, 12;) but there is nothing, in this re- 
spect, that can enable us certainly to determine when these 
events will take place. P 

In reference to these prophetic portions of the Book of Dan- 
iel, a few illustrative remarks may now be made :— 

1.) They relate to most momentous events in the history of 
the world. If the views taken of these portions of the book 
are correct, then the eye of the prophet rested on those events 
in the future which would enter most deeply into the character 
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of coming ages, and which would do more than any other to 
determine the final condition of the world. 

(2.) The prophecies in Daniel are more minute than any 
others in the Bible. This is particularly the case in respect to 
the four great kingdoms which would arise ; to the conquests of 
Alexander the Great; to the kingdoms which would spring out 
of the one great empire that would be founded by him ; to the 
wars that would exist between two of those sovereignties; to 
the time when the Messiah would appear; to the manner in 
which he would be cut off; to the final destruction of the holy 
city ; and to the rise, character, and destiny of the Papacy. 
Of these great events there are no other so minute connected 
descriptions anywhere else in the Old Testament; and even, 
on many of these points, the more full disclosures of the New 
Testament receive important light from the prophecies of 
Daniel. 

(3.) There is a remarkable resemblance between many of the 
predictions in Daniel and in the Book of Revelation. No one 
can peruse the two books without being satisfied that, in many 
respects, they were designed to refer to the same periods in the 
history of the world, and to the same events, and especially 
where time is mentioned. There is, indeed, no express allusion 
in the Apocalypse to Daniel. There is no direct quotation from 
the book. ‘There is no certain evidence that the author of the 
Apocalypse ever saw the Book of Daniel, though no one can 
doubt that he had. There is nothing in the Apocalypse which 
might not have been written if the Book of Daniel had not been 
written, or if it had been entirely unknown to John. Perhaps it 
may be added, that there is nothing in the Book of Revelation 
which might not have been as easily explained if the Book of 
Daniel had not been written. And yet, it is manifest, that in 
most important respects the authors of the two books refer to 
the same great events in history; describe the same important 
changes in human affairs; refer to the same periods of dura- 
tion; and have in their eye the same termination of things on 
the earth. No other two books in the Bible have the same re- 
lation to each other; nor are there any other two in which a 
commentary on the one will introduce so many topics which 
must be considered in the other, or where the explanations in 
the one will throw so much light on the other. 

III. The language and style of the book. 

(1.) The language of the Book of Daniel is nearly half Chal- 
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dee and half Hebrew. In ch. i. ii. 1—8, it is Hebrew; from 
ch. ii. 4, to the end of ch. vii. it is Chaldee, and the remainder 
of the book is Hebrew. The Book of Ezra also contains seve- 
ral chapters of Chaldee, exhibiting the same characteristics as 
the part of the Book of Daniel written in that language. 

As Daniel was early trained in his own country in the know- 
ledge of the Hebrew, and as he was carefully instructed, after 
being carried to Babylon, in the language and literature of the 
Chaldees, (see § 1,) it is certain that he was capable of writing 
in either language; and it is probable that he would use 
either, as there might be occasion, in his intercourse with his 
own countrymen, or with the Chaldeans. There is the highest 
probability that the captive Hebrews would retain the know- 
ledge of their own language in a great degree of purity, during 
their long captivity in Babylon, and that this would be the lan- 
guage which Daniel would employ in his intercourse with his 
own countrymen, while from his own situation at court, and the 
necessity of his intercourse with the Chaldeans, it may be pre- 
sumed that the language which he would perhaps most fre- 
quently employ would be the Chaldean. 

That there were reasons why one portion of this book was 
written in Chaldee, and another in Hebrew, there can be no 
doubt, but it is now utterly impossible to ascertain what those 
reasons were. ‘The use of one language or the other seems to 
be perfectly arbitrary. The portions written in Hebrew have 
no more relation to the Jews, and would have no more interest 
to them, than those written in the Chaldee; and, on the other 
hand, the portions written in Chaldee have no special relation 
to the Chaldeans. But while the reasons for this change must 
for ever remain a secret, there are two obvious suggestions 
which have often been made in regard to it, and which have 
already been incidentally adverted to, as bearing on the ques- 
tion of the authorship of the book. (1) The first is, that this 
fact accords with the account which we have of the education 
of the author, as being instructed in both these languages—fur- 
nishing thus an undesigned proof of the authenticity of the 
book ; and (2) the other is, that this would not have occurred if 
the work was a forgery of a later age; for (a) it is doubtful 
whether, in the age of the Maccabees, there were any who could 
write with equal ease in both languages, or could write both 
languages with purity ; (0) if it could be done, the device would 
not be one that would be likely to occur to the author, and he 
would have been likely to betray the design if it had existed ; 
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and (c) as the apocryphal additions to Daniel (see § 5) were 
written in Greek, the presumption is that if the book had been 
forged in that age it would have been wholly written in that 
language. At all events, the facts in the case, in regard to the 
languages in which the book was written, accord with all that 
we know of Daniel. 

(2.) The book abounds with symbols and visions. In this re- 
spect it resembles very closely the writings of Ezekiel and 
Zechariah. One of these was his cotemporary, and the other 
lived but little after him, and it may be presumed that this 
style of writing prevailed much in that age. All these writers, 
not improbably, “formed their style and their manner of think- 
ing and expression, in a foreign land, where symbol, and imag- 
ery, and vision, and dreams, were greatly relished and admired. 
The ruins of the Oriental cities recently brought to the light 
of day, as well as those which have ever remained exposed to 
view, are replete with symbolic forms and images, which once 
gave a play and a delight to the fancy.” Prof. Stuart on 
Daniel, p. 393. Perhaps none of the other sacred writers 
abound so much in symbols and visions as Daniel, except John, 
in the Book of Revelation; and in these two, as before suggest- 
ed, the resemblance is remarkable. The interpretation of either 
of these books involves the necessity of studying the nature of 
symbolic language; and on the views taken of that language, 
must depend, in a great degree, the views of the truths disclosed 
in these books. 

(3.) The Book of Daniel, though not written in the style of 
poetry, yet abounds much with the spirit of poetry—as the 
Book of Revelation does. Indeed the Apocalypse may be re- 
garded as, on the whole, the most poetic book in the Bible. 
We miss, indeed, in both these books, the usual forms of 
Hebrew poetry; we miss the parallelism; but the spirit of 
poetry pervades both the Book of Daniel and the Book of 
Revelation, and the latter, especially if it were a mere human 
production, would be ranked among the highest creations 
of genius. Much of Daniel, indeed, is simple prose, alike in 
structure and form; but much also in his visions deserves to be 
classed among the works of imagination. Throughout the book 
there are frequent bursts of feelings of a high order (comp. ch. 
ii. 19-23); there are many passages that are sublime (comp. 
chs. ii. 27-45, iv. 19-27, v. 17-28); there is a spirit of un- 
shaken fidelity and boldness, as in the passages just referred to; 
there is true grandeur in the prophetic portions (comp. chs. vii. 
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9-14, x. 5-9, xi. 41-45, xii. 1-3, 5-8); and there is, through- 
out the book, a spirit of humble, sincere, firm, and devoted 
piety, characterizing the author as a man eminently prudent 
and wise, respectful in his intercourse with others, faithful in 
every trust, unceasing in the discharge of his duties to God; a 
man who preferred to lose the highest offices which kings could 
confer, and to subject himself to shame, and to death, rather 
than shrink, in the slightest degree, from the discharge of the 
proper duties of religion. 

§ 5. THe APOCRYPHAL ADDITIONS TO THE Book or DANIEL. 
These additions are three in number : 

(1.) “The Song of the Three Holy Children ;” that is, the 
song of Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego, who were cast into 
the burning furnace by Nebuchadnezzar. ch. iii. This “Song,” 
as it is called, is inserted, in the Greek copies, in ch. iii., be- 
tween the twenty-third and twenty-fourth verses, and contains 
sixty-eight verses, making the whole chapter, in the Greek, to 
contain an hundred verses. The “Song” consists properly of 
three parts: I. A hymn of “ Azariah,” or of “ Ananiah, Azari- 
ah, and Misael’ —Avavias xai A@apias xa Mcoaza—of whom Azariah 
is the speaker, in which praise is given to God, and a prayer is 
offered that they may be accepted, preserved, and delivered, vs. 
1-22. These are the Hebrew names of the three persons that 
were cast into the fiery furnace, (Dan. i. 6, 7), but why these 
names are inserted here rather than the names given them in 
Babylon by the “prince of the eunuchs” (ch. i. 7), and which 
are used in the Chaldee in this chapter, is not known ; and the 
circumstance that they are so used furnishes a strong presump- 
tion that this addition in Greek is spurious, since, in the other 
portions of the chapter (vs. 12, 13, 14, 16, 19, marked in Codex 
Chisian. in brackets), the same names occur which are found in 
the original Chaldee. II. A statement, that the king’s servants 
added fuel to the flame, or kept up the intensity of the heat by 
putting in rosin, pitch, tow, and small wood, making the fur- 
nace so hot that the flame rose above it to the height of forty- 
nine cubits, and so hot as to consume the Chaldeans that stood 
around it, but that the angel of the Lord came down, and smote 
the flame of fire out of the oven, and made the midst of the 
furnace like a moist, whistling wind, so that the three “ chil- 
dren” were safe, vs. 23-27. III. A hymn of praise, calling on 
all things to praise God, uttered by “the three, as out of one 
mouth,” vs. 28-68. The narrative then proceeds, in the Greek 
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translation, as it is in the Chaldee, and as it now stands in our 
common translation of the Book of Daniel. 

(2.) The second addition is what is called “ The History of 
Susanna.” This is a story, the design of which is to honor 
Daniel. A man in Babylon of great wealth, by the name of 
Joacim, marries Susanna, a Jewess, who had been brought up 
in the fear of the Lord. The house of Joacim was a place of 
much resort, and particularly by two men of advanced life, who 
were appointed judges of the people. Susanna was a woman of 
great beauty, and each one of the two judges, ignorant of the 
feelings of the other, fell violently in love with her. They 
both observed that at a certain time of the day she walked in 
the garden, and both, unknown to each other, resolved to follow 
her into it. They proposed, therefore, to each other to return 
to their own homes, and both, after having gone away, returned 
again, and then, surprised at this, they each declared their love 
for Susanna, and agreed to watch for the time when she should 
enter the garden, and then to accomplish their purpose. She 
entered the garden as usual for the purpose of bathing, and the 
elders, having hid themselves, suddenly came upon her, and 
threatened her with death if she would not gratify their desires. 
She, rather than yield, calmly made up her mind to die, but 
gave the alarm by crying aloud, and the elders, to save them- 
selves, declared that they found a young man with her in the 
garden, and the matter coming before the people, she was con- 
demned to death, and was led forth to be executed. At this 
juncture, Daniel appeared, who proposed to examine the elders 
anew, and to do it separately. In this examination, one of 
them testified that what he had seen occurred under a mastick 
or lentisk tree, the other that it was under a holm tree. The 
consequence was, that Susanna was discharged, and the two 
elders themselves put to death. 

This story is said, in the common version of the Apocrypha, 
to be “set apart from the beginning of Daniel because it 1s not 
in the Hebrew.” It is found only in the Apocrypha, and is 
not incorporated in the Greek translation of Daniel. 

(3.) The third addition is what is called “The History of the 
Destruction of Bel and the Dragon, cut off from the end of 
Daniel.” 

This is a story in two parts. The first relates to Bel, the 
idol god of the Babylonians. A large quantity of food was 
daily placed before the idol in the temple, which it was sup- 
posed the idol consumed. The inquiry was made of Daniel by 
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Cyrus, king of Persia, why he did not worship the idol. Daniel 
replied, that he was permitted by his religion to worship only 
the living God. Cyrus asked him whether Bel was not a living 
God ; and, in proof of it, appealed to the large quantity of food 
which he daily consumed. Daniel smiled at the simplicity of 
the king, and affirmed that the god was only brass and clay, 
and could devour nothing. The king, enraged, called for the 
priests of Bel, and insisted on being informed who ate the large 
quantity of food that was daily placed before the idol. They, 
of course, affirmed that it was the idol, and proposed that a test 
should be applied by placing the food before him as usual, and 
by having the temple carefully closed and sealed with the sig- 
net of the king. Under the table they had, however, made a 
private entrance, and, in order to detect them, Daniel caused 
ashes to be sprinkled on the floor, which, on the following day, 
revealed the foot-prints of men, women, and children, who had 
secretly entered the temple, and consumed the food. The con- 
sequence was, that they were put to death, and Bel and his 
temple were delivered to Daniel, who destroyed them both. 
The other part of the story relates to a great dragon which 
was worshipped in Babylon. The king said that it could not 
be affirmed that this dragon was made of brass, or that he was 
not a living being, and required Daniel to worship him. Daniel 
still declared that he would worship only the living God, and 
proposed to put the dragon to death. ‘This he did by making 
a ball of pitch, and fat, and hair, and putting it in the mouth 
of the dragon, so that he burst asunder. A tumult, in conse- 
quence of the destruction of Bel and the dragon, was excited 
against the king, and the mob came and demanded Daniel, who 
had been the cause of this. Daniel was delivered to them, and 
was thrown into the den of lions, where he remained six days ; 
and, in order that the lions might at once devour him, their 
appetites had been sharpened by having been fed each day with 
‘“‘two carcasses’’—in the margin, “two slaves’*—and two sheep. 
At this juncture, it is said that there was in Jewry a prophet, 
by the name of Habbacuc, who had made pottage, and was 
going with it into a field to carry it to the reapers. He was 
directed by an angel of the Lord to take it to Babylon to 
Daniel, who was in the lions’ den. The prophet answered that 
he never saw Babylon, and knew not where the den was. So 
the angel of the Lord took him by the crown, and bare him by 
the hair of his head, and placed him in Babylon over the den. 
He gave Daniel the food, and was immediately restored to his 
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own place in Judea. On the seventh day the king went to be- 
wail Daniel; found him alive; drew him out, and threw in those 
who had caused him to be placed there, who were, of course, at, 
once devoured. 

This foolish story is said, in the title, in the common version 
of the Apocrypha, to have been “cut off from the end of 
Daniel.” Like the Prayer of the Three Children, and the 
History of Susanna, it is found only in Greek, in which lan- 
guage it was undoubtedly written. 

In respect to these additions to the Book of Daniel, and the 
question whether they are entitled to be regarded as a part of 
his genuine work, and to have a place in the inspired writings, 
the following remarks may now be made: 

(a) Neither of them, and no portion of them, is found in the 
Hebrew or the Chaldee, nor is there the slightest evidence that 
they had a Hebrew or Chaldee original. There is no historical 
proof that they ever existed in either of these languages, and, 
of course, no proof that they ever formed a part of the genuine 
work of Daniel. If they were written originally in Greek, and 
if the evidence above adduced that the Book of Daniel was 
written in the time of the exile is conclusive, then it is clear 
that these additions were not written by Daniel himself, and of 
course that they were not entitled to a place among the inspired 
records. For the Greek language was not understood in Baby- 
lon to any considerable extent, if at all, until the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, and his conquests in the East; and it is every 
way certain, that a book written in Babylon in the time of the 
exile would not have been written in Greek. The evidence is 
conclusive that these additions were never any part of the gen- 
uine Book of Daniel; and, of course, that they have no claim 
to a place in the canon. Moreover, as they constituted no part 
of that book, none of the evidence urged in favor of the canon- 
ical authority of that book can be urged in behalf of these 
stories, and any claim that they may have must rest on their 
own merits. 

(6) They have no claim, on their own account, to a place in 
the canon. Their authors are unknown. The time of their 
composition is unknown. They were never recognized by the 
Jews as canonical, and never had the sanction of the Saviour 
and the apostles, as they are never quoted or alluded to in the 
New Testament. And they have no internal evidence that 
they are of divine origin. There is no evidence which could 
be ‘urged in favor of their claims to a place in the canonical 
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Scriptures which could not be urged in favor of the whole of 
the Apocrypha, or which could not be urged in favor of any 
anonymous writings of antiquity. The only ground of claim 
which could be urged for the admission of these stories into the 
sacred canon would be, that they were a part of the genuine 
Book of Daniel; but this claim never can be made out by any 
possibility. 

(ec) In common with the other books of the Apocrypha, these 
books were rejected by the early Christian writers, and were 
not admitted into the canon of Scripture during the first four 
centuries of the Christian church. See Horne’s Introduction, 
i. 628. Some of the books of the Apocrypha were indeed 
quoted by some of the Fathers with respect (Lardner, iv. 331), 
particularly by Ambrose (who lived A. D. 340-397), but they 
are referred to by Jerome only to be censured and condemned 
(Lardner, iv. 424, 440, 466-472), and are mentioned only with 
contempt by Augustine. Lardner, iv. 499. 

It is seldom that these additions to Daniel in the Apocrypha 
are quoted or alluded to at all by the early Christian writers, 
but when they are it is only that they may be condemned. 
Origen, indeed, refers to the story of Susanna as a true histo- 
ry, and, in a letter to Africanus, says of it, ‘“‘ That the story of 
Susanna, being dishonorable to the Jewish elders, it was sup- 
pressed by their great men; and that there were many things 
kept, as much as might be, from the knowledge of the people, 
some of which, nevertheless, were preserved in some apocry- 
phal books.” Lardner, ii. 466. Origen, indeed, in the words 
of Dr. Lardner, “ Says all he can think of to prove the history 
[of Susanna] true and genuine, and affirms that it was made 
use of in Greek by all the churches of Christ among the Gen- 
tiles; yet he owns that it was not received by the Jews, nor to 
be found in their copies of the Book of Daniel.” Lardner, ii. 
541, 542. Comp. also Du Pin, Dissertation Preliminaire sur 
la Bible, Liv. i., ch. i. sect. 5, p. 15, note (e). To the argu- 
ments of Origen on the subject, Africanus replies, that “he 
wondered that he did not know that the book was spurious, and 
says it was a piece lately forged.” Lardner, ii. 541. The 
other books—the Prayer of the Three Children and the Story 
of Bel and the Dragon—we do not find, from Lardner, to have 
been quoted or referred to at all by the early Christian writers. 

(d) The foolishness and manifest fabulousness of the Story 
of Bel and the Dragon, may be referred to as a proof that that 
cannot be a part of the genuine Book of Daniel, or entitled to 
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a place among books claiming to be inspired. It has every 
mark of being a fable, and is wholly unworthy a place in any 
volume claiming to be of divine origin, or any volume of res- 
pectable authorship whatever. 

(e) Little is known of the origin of these books, and little 
importance can be attached to them, but it may be of some use 
to know the place which they have commonly occupied in the 
Bible by those who have received them as a part of the canon, 
and the place where they are commonly found in the version of 
the Scriptures. 

“The Song of the Three Children” is placed in the Greek 
version of Daniel, and also in the Latin Vulgate, between the 
twenty-third and twenty-fourth verses of the third chapter. 
“Tt has always been admired,” says Horne, (Intro. iv. 217, 
218), “for the piety of its sentiments, but it was never admitted 
to be canonical, until it was recognised by the Council of Trent. 
The fifteenth verse [‘ Neither is there at this time prince, or 
prophet, or leader, or burnt-offering, or sacrifice, or oblation, or 
incense, or place to sacrifice before thee, and to find mercy’], 
contains a direct falsehood; for it asserts that there was no pro- 
phet at that time, when it is well known that Daniel and Eze- 
kiel both exercised the prophetic ministry in Babylon. This 
Apocryphal fragment is, therefore, most probably the produc- 
tion of a Hellenistic Jew. The Hymn (vs. 20, seq.) resembles 
the hundred and forty-eighth Psalm, and was so approved of by 
the compilers of the Liturgy, that in the first Common Prayer 
Book of Edward VI. they appointed it to be used instead of 
the Te Dewm during Lent.” 

“‘The History of Susanna has always been treated with some 
respect, but has never been considered as canonical, though the 
Council of Trent admitted it into the number of the sacred 
books. It is evidently the work of some Hellenistic Jew, and 
in the Vulgate version it forms the thirteenth chapter of the 
Book of Daniel. In the Septuagint version it is placed at the 
beginning of that book.” Horne, iv. 218. 

“The History of the Destruction of Bel and the Dragon, 
was always rejected by the Jewish Church; it is not extant 
either in the Hebrew or the Chaldee language. Jerome gives 
it no better title than The Fable of Bel and the Dragon; nor 
has it obtained more credit with posterity, except with the 
Fathers of the Council of Trent, who determined it to be a part 
of the canonical Scriptures. This book forms the fourteenth 
chapter of the Book of Daniel, in the Latin Vulgate; in the 
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Greek, it was called the Prophecy of Habakkuk, the son of 
Jesus, of the tribe of Levi. There are two Greek texts of this 
fragment, that of the Septuagint, and that found in Theodo- 
tion’s Greek version of Daniel. The former is the most an- 
cient, and has been translated into Syriac. The Latin and 
Arabic versions, together with another translation, have been 
made from the text of Theodotion.” Horne, iv. 218. These 
additions to Daniel may be found in Greek, Arabic, Syriac, 
and Latin, in Walton’s Polyglott, tom. iv. 

§ 6. THE ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE Book oF DantEL. (1.) 
Of these the oldest, of course, is the Septuagint. Of the 
author of that portion of the Septuagint version which com- 
prised the Book of Daniel—for no one can doubt that the Sep- 
tuagint was the work of different authors—we have now no in- 
formation. The translation of Daniel was among the least 
faithful, and was the most erroneous, of the whole collection ; 
and, indeed, it was so imperfect that its use in the church was 
early superseded by the version of Theodotion—that which is 
now found in the editions of the Septuagint. 

The Septuagint translation of the Book of Daniel was for a 
long time supposed to be lost, and it is only at a comparatively 
recent period that it has been recovered and published. Fora 
considerable period before the time of Jerome, the version by 
the Lxx. had been superseded by that of Theodotion, doubtless 
on account of the great imperfection of the former, though it is 
probable that its disuse was gradual. Jerome, in his Preface 
to the Book of Daniel, says, indeed, that it was not known to 
him on what ground this happened—“ Danielem prophetam 
juxta LXX. interpretes ecclesiz non legunt, et hoe eur acciderit, 
nescio,"—but it isin every way probable that it was on account 
of the great imperfection of the translation, for Jerome himself 
says, ‘‘ Hoc unum affirmare, quod multum a veritate discordet 
et recto judicio repudiata sit.” He adds, therefore, that 
though Theodotion was understood to be an wnbeliever—“ post 
adventem Christi incredulus fuit”—yet that his translation was 
preferred to that of the Lxx. ‘Tllud quoque lectorem admo- 
neo, Danielem non juxta LXX. interpretes, sed juxta Theodo- 
tionem ecclesias legere, qui utique post adventum Christi incre- 
dulus fuit. Unde judicio magistrorum ecclesiz editio eorum in 
hoc volumine repudiata est, et Theodotionis vulgo legitur, que 
et Hebraeo et ceteris translatoribus congruit.” 

From this cause it happened that the translation of Daniel 
by the LXX. went into entire disuse, and was for a long time 
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supposed to have been destroyed. It has, however, been reco- 
vered and published, though it has not been substituted in the 
editions of the Septuagint in the place of the version by Theo- 
dotion. A copy of the old version by the Lxx. was found in 
the Chisian library at Rome, in a single manuscript (Codex 
Chisianus), and was published in Rome, in folio, in the year 
1772, under the title, Daniel Secundum Lxx. ex tetraplis 
Origenis nunc primum editus e singulari Chisiano Codice anno- 
rum supra Dcecc. Rome, 1772, fol. This was republished at 
Geettinburg in 1778, and again in 1774. These editions were 
prepared by J. D. Michaelis, the former containing the text 
only, the latter with the text of the Lxx., the version of Theo- 
dotion, the interpretation of Hippolytus, a Latin version, and 
the annotations of the Roman editor. 

These editions were published from one manuscript, and with- 
out any attempt to correct the text by a comparison with other 
versions. ‘The text is supposed to have been corrupted, so 
that, as Hahn says, no one can believe that this codex exhibits 
it as it was when the version was made. ‘This corruption,” 
says he, ‘‘exists not only in particular words and phrases, but 
in the general disarrangement and disorder of the whole text, 
so that those parts are separated which ought to be united, and 
those parts united which ought to be kept distinct. Besides 
this, there was entire inattention to the signs which Origen had 
used in his edition of the Septuagint.” Pref. to Daniel, xara 
tovs ESdounxovra, As there was but one manuscript, all hope of 
correcting the text in the way in which it has been done in the 
other parts of the Septuagint, and in other versions, by a com- 
parison of manuscripts, was, of course, out of the question. 

After four editions of the work had been published, it hap- 
wee that, in the Ambrosian Library at Mailand, Cajetan 

ugati discovered a Syriac Hexaplar manuscript, written in 
the year 616 or 617 after Christ, which embraced the Hagio- 
graphy, and the prophetic books, and, among others, ‘ Daniel, 
according to the Septuagint Translation.” The title of this 
Syriac version, as translated by Hahn, is as follows: ‘Explicit 
liber Danielis prophet, qui conversus est ex traditione 7#» 
Septuaginta duorum, qui in diebus Ptolemei regis Aigypti ante 
adventum Christi annis centum plus minus verterunt libros 
sanctos de lingua Hebreeorum, in Greecum, in Alexandria civi- 
tate magna. Versus est autem liber iste etiam de Greco in 
Syriacum, in Alexandria civitate mense Canun posteriori anni 
nongentesimi vicesimi octavi Alexandri indictione quinta (7. e. 
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a 617, p.ch.)” This professes, therefore, to be a Syriac trans- 
lation of the Septuagint version of Daniel. This version was 
found to be in good preservation, and the signs adopted by 
Origen to determine the value of the text were preserved, and 
a new edition of the Greek translation was published, corrected 
by this, under the title: Daniel Secundum editionem Lxx. in- 
terpretum ex tetraplis desumptum. Rom., 1788. This Syriac 
version enabled the editor to correct many places that were de- 
fective, and to do much towards furnishing a more perfect text. 
Still the work was, in many respects, imperfect; and, from all 
the aids within his reach, and probably all that can now be 
hoped for, Hahn published a new edition of the work, corrected 
in many more places (see them enumerated in his Preface, p. 
ix.), under the following title: AANIHA xara rovs E3douqxovra, 
E Codice Chisiano post Segaarium edidit secundum versionem 
Syriaco-Hexaplarem recognivit annotationibus criticis et phi- 
lologicis illustravit Henricus Augustus Hahn, Philosophie Doc- 
tor et Theologiz candidatus. Lipsize, clolocccxtv. This is 
now the most perfect edition of the Septuagint version of 
Daniel, but still it cannot be regarded as of great critical value 
in the interpretation of the book. An account of the instances in 
which it departs from the Hebrew and Chaldee original may be 
seen at length in Lengerke, Das Buch Daniel, Einleitung, pp. 
cix.—cxiv. It has the Prayer of the Three Children, inserted 
in the usual place (ch. iii. 23, 24), and the History of Susanna, 
and the Destruction of Bel and the Dragon, as separate pieces, 
at the end. 

(2.) The translation of Theodotion. This is that which has 
been substituted in the Septuagint for the version above re- 
ferred to, and which is found in the various editions of the Sep- 
tuagint, and in the Polyglott Bibles. Theodotion was a native 
of Ephesus, and is termed by Eusebius an Ebionite, or Semi- 
Christian. Jerome, as we have seen above, regarded him as 
an unbeliever—post adventum Christi incredulus fuit :—that is, 
he remained an unbeliever after the coming of Christ; probably 
meaning that he was a Jew by birth, and remained unconvinced 
that Jesus was the Messiah. He was nearly contemporary 
with Aquila, who was the author of a Greek translation of the 
Old Testament, and who was also of Jewish descent. The Jews 
were dissatisfied with the Septuagint version as being too para- 
phrastic, and Aquila undertook to make a literal version, but 
without any regard to the genius of the Greek language. We 
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have only some fragments of the version by Aquila. The ver- 
sion of Theodotion is less literal than that of Aquila, holding a 
middle rank between the servile closeness of Aquila, and the 
freedom of Symmachus. This version is cited by Justin Mar- 
tyr, in his Dialogue with Tryphon, the Jew, which was com- 
posed about the year 160. The version of Theodotion is a kind 
of revision of the Septuagint, and supplies some deficiencies in 
it, but the author shows that he was indifferently skilled in 
Hebrew. It is evident, that in his translation of Theodotion 
he made great use of both the previous versions, that by the LXx., 
and that of Aquila; that he followed sometimes the diction of 
the one, and sometimes that of the other; that he often min- 
gled them together in the compass of the same verse ; and that 
he adapted the quotations from the two versions to his own 
style. As his style was similar to that of the Lxx., Origen, in 
his Hexapla, perhaps for the sake of uniformity, supplied the 
additions which he inserted in his work chiefly from this ver- 
sion. There are but few fragments of these versions now re- 
maining. See Horne, Intro. iv. 171-176. Lengerke supposes 
that Theodotion was a Christian, p. cxv. From this transla- 
tion of Theodotion, a version was made in Arabic, in the tenth 
century. Lengerke, p. exv. 

(3.) The Syriac versions. There is nothing remarkable in 
these versions of Daniel. For an account of a later Syriac 
version of the Septuagint, see the remarks above. ‘“ As Daniel 
has no Targum or Chaldee version, the Syriac version performs 
a valuable service in the explanation of Hebrew words.” Prof. 
Stuart, p. 491. 

(4.) The Latin Vulgate. As this contains the Apocryphal 
portions, the Prayer of the Three Children, the History of 
Susanna, and the Destruction of Bel and the Dragon, and as 
the Latin Vulgate was declared canonical by the Council of 
Trent, of course those fragments have received the sanction of 
the Roman Catholic Church as a part of the inspired records. 
This version, as a whole, is superior to any of the other ancient 
versions, and shows a more thorough knowledge than any of 
them of the tenor and nature of the book. ‘An invaluable 
service has Jerome done, by the translation of Daniel, and by 
his commentary on the book.” Prof. Stuart, p. 491. 

(5.) The Arabic version. There is nothing peculiar in the 
Arabic version of Daniel. 

§ 7. EXEGETICAL HELPS TO THE Book or DantEL.—Besides 
the versions above referred to, the following exegetical helps to 
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the Book of Daniel are worthy of notice. The order in which 
they are mentioned is not designed to express anything in re- 
gard to their value, but is adopted merely for the sake of con- 
venience: 


Critici Sacri. Tom. iv. 

Calvin, Preelectiones in Daniel. Works, vol. v., ed. Amster- 
dam, 1667. 

Jerome, Commentary on Daniel. Works, tom. iv., ed. Paris, 
1623. 

The Pictorial Bible (Dr. Kitto). London, 1836. 

Bush’s Illustrations of Scripture. Brattleboro, 1836. 

Dr. Gill, Commentaries. Vol. vi., ed. Philadelphia, 1819. 

Hengstenberg’s Christology, translated by the Rev. Reuel 
Keith, D. D., Alexandria, 1836. 

Newton on the Prophecies. London, 1832. 

‘ Einleitung in das Alte Testament. Von Johann Gottfried 
Eichhorn, Vierter Band, § 612-619. 

Daniel aus dem Hebriish-Aramiischen neu ubersetzt und 
erklirt mit einer vollstindigen Einleitung, und einigen histor- 
ischen und exegetischen Excursen, Von Leonhard Bertholdt. 
Erlangen, 1806. 

Das Buch Daniel Verdeutscht und Ausleget Von Dr. Cesar 
von Lengerke, Professor der Theologiz zu Kénigsburg in Pr. 
Konigsberg, 1835. 

Commentarius Grammaticus in Vetus Testamentum in usum 
maxime Gymnasiorum et Academiarum adornatus. Scripsit 
Franc. Jos. Valent. Dominic. Maurer. Phil. Doct. Soc. Histo- 
rico-Theol. Lips. Sod. Ord. Volumen Secundum.  Lipsie, 
1838. 

Isaaci Newtoni ad Danielis Profetz Vaticinia. Opuscula, 
tom. iii., 1744. 

Lehrbuch der Historish-Kritischen Einleitung in die Kanon- 
ishen und Apokryphischen: Biicher des Alten Testamentes. 
Von Wilhelm Martin Leberect De Wette, § 253-259. Berlin, 
1845. 

In Danielem Prophetam Commentarius editus a Philippo 
Melanthone, Anno M. D. XLIII. Corpus Reformatorum, 
Bretschneider, vol. xiii., 1846. 


Ueber Verfasser und der Zweck des Buches Daniel. Theol-- 
ogische Zeitschrift. Drittes Heft. Berlin, 1822, pp. 181-294.. 


By Dr. Fried. Liicke. 
Commentatio Historico-Critica. Exhibens descriptionem et 
VoL. 1.—17 
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censuram recentium de Danielis Libro Opinionum, Auctore 
Henrico Godofredo Kirmss, Saxone Seminarii Theologici Sodali. 
Jenx, 1828. 

Die Authentie des Daniel. Von Ernst Wilhelm Hengsten- 
berg. Berlin, 1831. 

The Season and Time, or an Exposition of the Prophecies 
which relate to the two periods of Daniel subsequent to the 
1260 years now recently expired. By W. Ettrick, A. M. 
London, 1816. 

An Essay towards an Interpretation of the Prophecies of 
Daniel. By Richard Amner. London, 1776. 

Neue Kritishe Untersuchungen tiber des Buch Daniel. Von 
Heinrich Hivernick, der Theologie Doctor und A. O. Professor 
an der Universitit Rostock. Hamburgh, 1838. 

An Exposition of such of the Prophecies of Daniel as receive 
their accomplishment under the New Testament. By the late 
Rey. Magnus Frederic Roos A. M., Superintendent and Pre- 
late in Lustnan and Anhausen. ‘Translated from the German, 
by Ebenezer Henderson. Edinburgh, 1811. 

A Description accompanying an hieroglyphical print of 
Daniel’s Great Image. London. 

Daniel, his Chaldie Visions and his Ebrew: both translated 
after the original, and expounded both, by the reduction of 
heathen most famous stories, with the exact proprietie of his 
wordes (which is the surest certaintie what he must meane): 
and joining all the Bible and learned tongues to the frame of 
his Worke. London, 1596. By Hugh Broughton. 

Observations intended to point out the application of Pro- 
phecy in the eleventh chapter of Daniel to the French Power. 
London, 1800. Author unknown. 

An Apologie in Briefe Assertions defending that our Lord 
died in the time properly fortold to Daniel. For satisfaction 
to some studentes in both Universities. By H. Broughton. 
London, 1592. 

As Essay in Scripture Prophecy, wherein it is endeavored 
to explain the three periods contained in the xiith chapter of 
the Prophet Daniel, with some arguments to make it probable 
that the first of the periods did expire in the year 1715. 
Printed in the year 1715. Author and place unknown. 

Daniel, an Improved Version attempted, with a Preliminary 
Dissertation, and Notes, critical, historical, and explanatory. 
By Thomas Wintle, B. D., Rector of Brightwall, in Berkshire, 
and Fellow of Pembroke College. Oxford, 1792. 
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Hermanni Venema Commentarius, ad Danielis cap. xi. 445, 
et xii. 1-3. Leovardize, 1752. 

A Chronological Treatise upon the Seventy Weeks of Daniel. 
By Benjamin Marshall, M. A., Rector Naunton, in Gloucester- 
shire. London, 1725. 

The Times of Daniel, Chronological and Prophetical, ex- 
amined with relation to the point of contact between Sacred 
and Profane Chronology. By George, Duke of Manchester, 
London, 1845. 

Prof. Stuart’s Commentary on Daniel, Boston, 1850. 

The following works are referred to by De Wette, Lehrbuch, 
pp- 378, 379, as valuable aids in interpreting Daniel : 

Ephrem, d. 8. Ausleg. des Proph. Daniel, Opp. ii. 203, seq. 

Theodoret, Comment. in Visiones Dan. Proph. Opp. ed. 
Sculz. ii. 1053, seq. 

Paraph. Josephi Jachide in Dan. c. Vers. et Annotatt. 
Const. !Empereur. Amst. 1633. 

Prelectt. Acad. in Dan. Proph. habitee a Mart. Geir. Lips. 
1667, ed. corr. 84. 

H. Venem. Dissertatt. ad Vatice Danielis, c. ii. vii. et viii. 
Leov. 1745. 

Chr. B. Michael. Annotatt. in Dan. in J. H. Michael. 
Ueberr. Annotatt. in Hagiogr. iii. 1, seq. 

Rosenmiiller schol. 





ARTICLE III. 


History of Greece. By Georce Grote, Esa. Reprinted from the second 
London edition. In eight volumes, 1852. 

A Historgof Greece. By the Right Rev. Connop Turriwatt, Lord Bishop 
of St. David’s. In two volumes.’ From the English edition, 1848. 


The origin of the most perfect of languages is lost in ob- 
security. The formation of the most exquisite of all human 
instruments of thought and expression, by a remarkable dispen- 
sation of Divine Providence was assigned to a remote age be- 
yond the reach of profane history, to a Pagan people, and to a 
land so minute, that if the waters of the Aigean and the Adri- 
atic sweeping over it had mingled their waves, it would scarcely 
be missed from the map of the world. Yet how amazingly 
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different that world would have been, had Greece never ex- 
isted! 

The name which we give to that wonderful people was of 
Roman origin. The people themselves did not call their land 
Grecian, nor themselves Greek. The source of the word is 
doubtful, though some suppose it to have been derived from 
Graicus, called the son of Thessalus. The Greeks called their 
land by the various names, Hellas, Achaia, Argos, &c., and 
themselves Argives, Hellenes, Ionians, &c. The most distine- 
tive and appropriate names are undoubtedly Hellas and 
Hellenes. 

That the Greeks descended from Japhet, seems quite certain. 
The evidence from Comparative Philology, to say nothing of 
that from any other source, is conclusive, and furnishes another 
interesting illustration of the fulfilment of prophecy. Some 
philologists find the name Ionian in Javan, the son of Japhet. 
The roots of the words are similar, though the etymology can- 
not perhaps be relied upon. The original inhabitants seem to 
have entered the land through Thrace, which corresponds well 
with the other evidence, that connects them with the ruling race 
whose cradle was the mountains which lie between the Euxine 
and Caspian Seas. 

The Greeks all call this original people Pelasgi. The at- 
tempts to fix the derivation of this word are not considered 
very successful. The statements which describe these people 
as utterly barbarous, as feeding on acorns, and ignorant even 
of fire, are rather to be received as the fancy of poetry which 
delights in strong contrasts, or as the still more perfect dreami- 
ness of mere philosophical theory, than as the statement of 
sober history, or even probable tradition. It is far more pro- 
bable, that these children of Japhet brought with them a fierce 
and warlike spirit indeed, but one imbued to a considerable 
extent with the arts and civilization of the East. The Pelasgi 
are found first in the north, and afterwards in various divisions 
of Greece, and it is said in Italy also. They seem to have been, 
if not strictly the first inhabitants of Greece, at all events the 
first who made any marked impression. The gigantic, and to 
a considerable extent rude remains of architecture, called Cyclo- 
pean, seem traceable to the Pelasgi. 

We need not inform our readers that there has been much 
controversy upon the subject of the Hellenes, the race which 
most powerfully influenced Greek character. Without going 
minutely into the question, we will state the results which seem 
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best founded. They are, that the Pelasgi were the basis of the 
population at a remote period, that the Hellenes were in all 
probability one of the Pelasgic tribes, the most remarkable of 
all, and possessing within them the main germ of what is essen- 
tially Greek. That they, coming from the north, by conquest, 
and the force of superior intellect, impressed their character 
upon the Pelasgic nation. This is substantially the opinion of 
Thirlwall. Then it appears evident, that by constant commu- 
nication with the adjacent coasts of Asia and Africa, begun 
probably by colonies at a very early period, and continued in 
numerous ways, that the original Greek character was partially 
modified, but especially obtained materials upon which its own 
versatility and love of symmetry acted. The nations which 
thus exerted special influence upon Greece, were Pheenicia and 
Egypt; the former most probably by colonies and commercial 
intercourse, and the latter by visits to them of the Greeks and 
Pheenicians, who thus became imbued with their learning, and 
to some extent, with their religion. 

We doubt whether the Phoenicians can be properly under- 
stood, without taking into consideration an element in the for- 
mation of their character much overlooked—their connection 
with the Jews. That they were intimately connected in the 
golden age of Palestine, the age which began with David and 
Solomon, is very clear. That the greatest wealth and splendor 
of Tyre was coeval with the loftiest sweep of the Hebrew pro- 
phetic poetry, will hardly be denied, with Isaiah open before 
us. We may be quite mistaken, but it seems to us that this 
very important source of influence upon Greece, through Phoe- 
nicia, has been much neglected by scholars. 

A certain affinity is discernible between the Phcenicians and 
the Hellenists. The Phoenicians were an active, versatile, 
commercial and manufacturing people. Their ships coasted 
almost every league of the Mediterranean, and they thus laid 
every land from Palestine to Spain under tribute. Though 
they never cultivated learning as did the Chaldeans, or reli- 
gious mystery like the Egyptians, yet they possessed, on the 
one hand much intelligence, and on the other, a religion essen- 
tially, and even in some respects horribly, oriental. They 
were, therefore, while the carriers of the world commercially, 
prepared to transmit learning from one nation to another, 
catching something of its spirit themselves. Phcenicia was 
essentially maritime, the mart of opinion as well as of precious 
stones, of the mysteries of Ashtoreth, as well as of the Tyrian 
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purple. The Homeric poems have very many traces of this 
influence. So that when tradition asserts that Cadmus brought 
letters into Greece from Phoenicia, we are prepared by inter- 
nal evidence, at least to believe, that from thence came a strong 
influence towards learning, even if we cannot acknowledge the 
Greeks to have been so ignorant at that date as the naked 
statement would imply. ‘ 

The Egyptians were a very different people. Indisposed to 
effort abroad, they wrapt themselves up in the fancied wisdom 
of their learning and religion. A strange and wondrous race, 
like their own Sphinx, a perpetual mystery! According to the 
discoveries recently made in reading their hieroglyphics, their 
civilization goes back almost to the deluge. All history, since 
the flood to their degradation in modern times, finds them a 
cultivated people. They have every mark of a long-established 
nation, at the time when Joseph was carried captive thither. 
While we are hardly to suppose that, unless in very peculiar 
circumstances they sent out colonies to Greece, there is much 
evidence going to show the exercise of a strong influence of 
Egypt upon that nation. The Hellenic imagination was struck 
in later times by the immense structures, the strange characters, 
the mysteries of their religion, professedly enshrining truths of 
more than mortal wisdom ; and we have reason to believe, that 
at an earlier period, perhaps in part through the intervention 
of Phoenicians, the Greek genius was strongly tinctured with 
Egyptian elements. 

It must not be forgotten that previously to the brightest age 
of Grecian literature, learning had arisen in splendor in the 
Orient. Nor do we believe, that the wonderful phenomena of 
Hellenic history can be at all rightly understood, without ad- 
verting to the genius and learning of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
Pheenicians and Jews, of the period from 1500 to 300 B. C. 
We must consider, if we would understand the bright host of 
poets, orators, artists and statesmen of Hellas, the Egyptian 
schools of philosophy, the genius of her priesthood and her 
king-craft, her gigantic architecture. We must consider the 
astronomy and philosophy of Babylon, with the accounts of 
that magnificent city when in its zenith ; its hanging gardens, its 
temple of Belus re-created by the genius of the great modern 
painter of England.* We must consider the temple of Jeru- 
salem and Tadmor in the desert, the harp of David, the wisdom 


* Martin. 
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of Solomon, the genius of Isaiah. We must remember the 
merchant princes of Tyre, and the glories of Sidon. 

Yet after we have made every allowance and explanation, 
the Greek people remain a stupendous phenomenon, unique in 
great measure, of whom we can only say, God pleased that 
they should be beautiful and great, and that to accomplish it, 
he gave them a fine position, favorable circumstances, a glorious 
climate, great personal loveliness, and magnificent genius. 

And here let us pause a moment, to see if we can find any 
great moral cause for the existence of this people. It is not a 
subject upon which we would desire to dogmatize, and yet there 
is one view that appears so striking, that we cannot avoid men- 
tioning it. Is it not true that it is every where mentioned in 
Scripture as one great object of the Almighty, for wise purpo- 
ses, to stain the pride of human glory? If He would show how 
vain is military prowess, splendid powers of oratory, varied 
learning, almost superhuman art, poetic genius, rare social 
qualities, beauty and strength, mind polished, refined, strength- 
ened almost to the ultimate limit of human nature, and express- 
ing itself through the most perfect language of earth, Greece 
furnishes the illustration. For where was its power to make 
men virtuous, where even its conservative force to save itself 
from ruin? Let her adorer answer from the midst of her ruins: 


“?T were long to tell, and sad to trace, 
Each step from splendor to disgrace ; 
Enough—no foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell ; 

Yes! self-abasement paved the way 
To villain-bonds and despot-sway.” 


All that could be done for a land and people was done; all 
that could be given was bestowed without measure. In the midst 
of most exquisite natural scenery, whose every change is but 
from beauty unto beauty, was placed a people whose soul re- 
sponded like the mysterious statue of Memnon to every move- 
ment of nature, so that sea and sky, and murmuring rivulet, 
and cloud-swept peak, were so reflected back from the heart, as 
that it became a real worship, imaged in nymph, and naiad, in 
god and demi-god, the Hellenic feeling of spiritual beauty 
springing from some higher source than man. And yet this is 
the mournful result! This is all that unassisted man can work 
out for his own well-being—what Greece has been for a thou- 
sand years! 
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There are undoubtedly oriental elements in the Greek lan- 
guage, but perhaps on the whole, less than one would expect. 
While indeed combining both, it rather looks to the Occident 
than the Orient. We think that one feels more conclusively 
that there is a gulf between Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldee on the 
one hand, and the Greek; than between the Greek, and on the 
other hand Latin, Italian, German, English. You are losing 
sight of the grand, simple, soul-absorbing visions of Oriental 
song and prophecy, and are becoming objective, even in Homer. 
In Isaiah and Jeremiah, the external world is but the image of 
the soul; all nature lives rather than is personified; there 
scarcely is such a thing as materialism; God and the soul are 
all; the universe is a theatre for the manifestation of spiritual 
beings. And even apart from inspiration, we see the same 
ideal in Orientalism, wherever it rises to grandeur. But the 
Greek is shrewd, keen, observant. Eternity is compressed into 
time, the gods are appendages to man, deifications of man’s 
passions; Zeus and Athéné, and Aphrodite, and Poseidon in- 
terfere in the affairs of Greece and Troy, and seem “to give a 
lively idea of Divine Providence ;”’ but after all, they are only 
stronger human heroes; even Zeus will not for the sake of jus- 
tice always resist Herz, and cannot resist dread Nemesis. 
The Parthenon does not glorify Minerva, but the Greek genius. 
The Jupiter reminds us not of a god, but of Phidias. The soul 
of the Greek, to our view, is not so much an immortal spirit 
fettered in flesh, as a glorious earthly man. Man glorified as 
to his mind, not his soul; as to genius, not holiness. 

We are not attempting to deny that the religion of Greece 
accounts for much of this, but only saying that in result, he is 
thus Occidental. We are Christian, and yet we have similar 
and indeed more strongly earthward tendencies, counteracted 
indeed, but not destroyed by Christianity—a worldly people 
elevated by an unworldly religion. But the Orientals received 
God’s religion, so far as they received it at all, as native in this 
respect to their idiosyncrasy. They had no difficulty in believ- 
ing that God had walked with man in Eden, that angels con- 
tinually ascended and descended along the shining track 
between earth and heaven, that evil spirits held dark council 
at midnight concerning man’s destiny. The world of spirits 
was not for them as for the Greeks, the familiarity of a rural 
festival, the sport of a pleasant fancy, the home-like sweetness 
of a god for every interesting incident, a dryad glancing be- 
tween the polished leaves of every holm-oak, naiads, like 
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fairies dancing on the sparkling crest of every gentle wave that - 
kissed their feet, oreads starting from every sheltered nook 
on the mountains, Muses and Graces mingling in the dance in 
Aganippe, and Aphrodite herself revealing her glorious loveli- 
ness to the worshipper, “drunk with beauty” on the elastic 
Cyprian soil. No! To them it was a dark and awful reality. 
Spirits solemn and vast mingled with the affairs of men, to 
control, to save, to destroy, to depopulate a nation, to turn the 
tide of fearful events, to raise the soul to heaven, to shut it up 
in hell. Their errors led to mysticism and demonology, not as 
ours, to a blank infidelity and a dusty materialism. 

The Greek, ac we have said, is on the dividing line between 
the east and west. The flush of the orient gilds for him human 
glory. His whole history is a projection of a beautiful and re- 
fined humanity in art, oratory, poetry, music, philosophy, social 
life. He passionately strove to glorify ideal beauty in man, 
and lo! where is he? 

This remarkable dualism is seen in different men amongst 
the Greeks. Plato is strikingly Oriental. In reading him, 
one is ready to take back all that may be said of the objectivity 
of the Hellenic mind, of the lower pitch of their religion. He 
elevates whatever he touches, and the Greek mythology, at the 
stroke of his magic wand 


“ —__. suffers a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.” 


Zeus becomes the First Great Cause, the myriads of deities are 
almost Hebrew angels, man’s soul swells into immortal grandeur, 
and his divine philosophy grasps all that is best and brightest 
of eastern spiritualism, and western practical power. But you 
pass musing but a little space from the Academy, and you list 
Epicurus, who has in him nothing of the East but its rich volup- 
tuousness, Zeno, who is so western as to be almost Roman, and 
Aristotle, who except his Arab subtilty, is almost modern. 

We never could understand this singular freedom from orien- 
tal elements in the Greek language, until we were favored with 
the brilliant discoveries of the modern comparative philology. 
It then became abundantly evident. The Greek was not She- 
mitish, because he was Japhetian. The Hellenist was not 
Hebrew or Arab in his tendencies, because he was Caucasian. 
In a word, most of the orientalism is merely superinduced by 
later association, as we in America have introduced Indian 
names into our English, for the Greek language is shown be- 
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_ yond a lingering doubt to be Indo-European, kindred to 

those of the ruling, and not the contemplative race, to Sanscrit, 
and Persian, and Tartar, and Russ, the Roman Latin, and the 
Anglo-Saxon English. Before Bopp’s slashing axe fell thus 
a thousand difficulties, and our stand-point for the contem- 
plation of the Greek language was entirely altered. 

A general analogy, beyond all question, can be established 
between the Greek, and the Phoenician and Hebrew alphabets. 
The names and powers of the letters are very similar, though 
the correspondence is not perfect through the whole alphabet. 
A remarkable confirmation of this analogy is found in the 
Greek numeration. In counting they used, as is known, the 
letters of the alphabet in regular order, according to an estab- 
lished system. But three characters which they used are not 
now found in the Greek alphabet. One of these is the Digamma. 
The other two are called Koppa and San or Sanpi. But it is as- 
certained by a comparison with the Hebrew alphabet, that these 
are Hebrew letters, and fall naturally into the places of the 
Hebrew Wau) p (koph), and » (samech) or s (tsaddi). The 
question which arises is, How are we to account for the fact, 
that an Indo-European language has, to so great an extent, a 
Shemitish alphabet ? 

The tradition is, that Cadmus brought sixteen letters from 
Pheenicia into Greece, to which Palamades afterwards added 
from 9, §,,z and Simonides four % %40,* Matthiet gives 
the date of these additions as the sixth and fifth centuries, B. 
C. Buttman explains the legend thus: “ That the Phoenician 
alphabet was introduced into these western countries in a more 
or less perfect shape ; that some tribes, perhaps those in Greece 
proper, were satisfied with sixteen letters; that they were not 
however unacquainted with the more perfect system of other 
tribes, but adopted by degrees such other letters as they found 
convenient; and this, according to the tradition, occurred at 
two different epochs.” We turn with interest then to the ex- 
amination of the oldest existing forms of the Hebrew and Greek 
alphabets, extant in coins and inscriptions; and after careful 
examination, we find a very considerable likeness. ‘Taking 
with us one very interesting inference, the confirmation of the 
connection already mentioned of the Jews with the Greeks 
through the Phoenicians, we proceed to the inquiry already in- 
dicated. 


* Butt. from Pliny. 
t Matthie gives Epicharmus the Sicilian, instead of Palamedes. 
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It is undoubtedly true, that all alphabets must possess a cer- 
tain degree of resemblance; but it is quite evident, that this 
general remark will not account for the very considerable de- 
gree of likeness between those in question. It is also true, that 
as Shem and Japheth spoke the same language, their written 
character, if they had any, must have been the same. But un- 
less a similar likeness can be traced between other alphabets, 
as, for example, Sanscrit and Arabic, this explanation will not 
be found satisfactory ; and this does not appear to be the fact 
in the comparison of Shemitish and Indo-European dialects. 
It is true, that in order to make the comparison available, we 
~wiust have the ancient character of both. 

Taking this fact, then, as established, that the Greek lan- 
guage is Indo-European, and receiving it as highly probable, 
that its alphabet is taken from the Hebrew, through the Phe- 
nician, the theory which seems most reasonable is, that the Hel- 
lenic nation, previous to the mythic Cadmus had either no 
written character, or one so rude that it was superseded by the 
more perfect one then introduced, and that, without receiving 
much of the structure of any Shemitish language, they used 
the Cadmeian characters to represent the existing structure of 
their speech. We know that German and Spanish, for exam- 
ple, are written in Hebrew characters by German and Spanish 
Jews. So the Persian is written in the Arabic character. 
The Alphabet, in a word, does not show the structure of a lan- 
guage with certainty. 

There is one respect in which the Greek language follows the 
analogy of all human greatness. Our first impression, in re- 
gard to so compact and exquisite an instrument of expression 
is, that its grammatical structure is as perfect and entire as the 
language itself. But this is a mistake. It is, to a great ex- 
tent, fragmentary. But few of the verbs are complete in con- 
jugation. Many constructions, after all the splendid ingenuity 
which has been expended upon them, must still be considered 
anomalous. For it is to be observed, that language was not 
made according to the grammar; it would be a miserable 
speech which should be so made, but was spoken out of the old 
Hellenic heart, and the grammar was an attempt to explain, in 
measured rules, the existing structure of the language. There 
is a good remark quoted by Blomfield, from an old scholiast: 
“The producing cause of grammar is indistinctness. For 
men, meeting with poems and prose compositions, themselves 
no longer preserving the ancient and polished language, sought 
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for some art which might explain this language to them.” 
This is the more striking, as every individual Greek con- 
struction seems so nearly complete. But that human thing 
is small which is complete. Man is only great as he swells 
beyond earth, and his researches into the infinity and eter- 
nity around him must be fragmentary. Nothing grand, there- 
fore, is the subject of a perfectly systematic arrangement. 
If your system is complete, its cycle is limited. We know 
nothing which exalts the Greek language more than this, 
that the finest intellects of the world have, for two thousand 
years, striven to imprison it; that their apparatus has been in- 
definitely multiplied ; their chains, from those ponderous as the 
Cyclops’ manufacture, down to those of almost invisible tenu- 
ity, have been thrown around it, and still the Greek language 
possesses a wild and unsearchable beauty. Glimpses of it may 
be caught, like those of its nymphs, in grotto and wood; the 
rapt heart of its worshipper stills its beatings at the near ap- 
proach ot the great consummation; as that of Aphrodite, who 
thought in Cypress, he beheld rounding into visibility the more 
than mortal glory of the goddess; but all in vain. There is a 
glory which man cannot attain unto, and he never touches the 
confines of that perfection, whose type is in his heart, without, 
at the same moment that noble aspirations are enkindled, feel- 
ing that the most excellent is not for this sphere. Hence, as 
we said, it is an attribute of admirable greatness that it cannot 
be contained in system ; that it awakens within us our immortal 
instincts, and causes us to feel that man is a vast and wondrous 
creature, as indeed an immortal being, made in God’s image, 
must be. The Greek intellect is an amazing form of human 
development. The Greek language is that in which it strug- 
gled for expression. But no being, except the Almighty, ever 
fully acts out in creation the idea after which he works. 

We may be thought enthusiastic in our admiration of this 
form of speech. But that we do not speak altogether@vithout 
reason, let us show by an enumeration of some of the character- 
istics of the Greek language. 

1. Its copiousness. It here resembles the German. It might 
seem, at first view, that all languages would be similar in this 
respect—that what one tongue could express another might. It 
is true, this can be done to a certain extent. You can transfer 
a word from one language to another, and there naturalize it. 
This has been done in innumerable instances by our language, 
which is becoming more and more copious every year—but how ? 
By annexation. But this is entirely a different thing from be- 
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ing originally affluent. The Greeks had within them a mental 
Golconda, and they poured forth, like Vesuvius, the fused lava 
of their own emotions, not ‘“ wreaking themselves upon expres- 
sion” indeed, but with infinite ease and power, enlarging the 
boundaries of their own tongue. Like our own Mississippi, 


which 


“ Ploughs its long course, and furrows half the world,” 


they rolled onward the volumes of their thought and passion, 
and created whole empires of alluvial expression, from the soil 
which they held in solution in their course. 

It is, perhaps, to this copiousness that it is owing, that there 
never has been a good lexicon of Latin-Greek, or German, or 
English-Greek, or of the translation of any language into this. 
A, circumstance the more remarkable, as great labor has been 
expended upon Greek lexicography, and with signal success. 
While, by a periphrase, every Greek word can be expressed in 
these tongues, they would signally manifest their meagreness 
or imperfection when attempted to be expressed in Greek. 
Whatever be the reason, the fact is unquestionable. English- 
Greek lexicography, in the language of an English reviewer, 
‘appears to be in its infancy.” 

2. Closely connected with this characteristic is another, in 
which it also resembles the German ; its flexibility, and capabi- 
lity of improvement from its own substance. 

We had written thus far when, having by us Liddell & Scott’s 
Lexicon for reference upon another point, we opened it at ran- 
dom, and at the very first place upon which we opened, found a 
root from which we counted, leaving out all doubtful cases, 
twenty-three derivative words, all set down around it in the lexi- 
con. They were not parts of verbs or oblique cases, but separate 
and distinct words. By way of comparison we turned to a copious 
French dictionary, and were really surprised to find, for the 
word of similar meaning, a root, and four, or at most, five de- 
rivatives. The German, on comparison, gave for the same word, 
a root and nine derivatives. We do not mean that this rate of 
comparison would hold throughout, but only give the result 
of a bona fide experiment. ‘he flexibility of the Greek ena- 
bles it to multiply its compounds, and create thus, numerous 
modifications of the meaning of the primitive word. Sounds 
which, in most other languages, would be insupportable, when 
particle is thus piled upon particle, in Greek are perfectly har- 
monious. And each particle often adds a peculiar shade of 
meaning to the compound. 
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3. The beauty of the Greek language is another remarkable 
fact. The sounds of the words themselves are melodious. Our 
analogy with the German here utterly fails, for notwithstanding 
the almost superhuman efforts of the German poets in produc- 
ing a harmony with their materials, the result, to every unpre- 
judiced mind is, that the later Teutonic genius has done won- 
ders with unharmonious implements. And yet from such ma- 
terials have come the music that enchants: the world, even as 
from names, that the musical world in vain essay to pro- 
nounce, come harmonious melody that is overflowing from 
the old world to the West. The Italian must here be 
brought into comparison, for the commonest speech there 
falls pleasantly on the ear even from its sound, while the art 
of the improvvisatore becomes no mystery, where the words 
themselves are poetry. We do not, indeed, claim for the Greek 
so perfect a melody as the Italian. It would be impossible, if 
it is to preserve its nobler characteristics; for it is a mournful 
fact, that Italian grew up as Italy degenerated from the grand 
speech of the old Roman, as the sunset, though rich in loveliness 
creates a sympathy with the dying day, which enervates, while 
it fills the sense of beauty. It is sufficient to say, that the 
Attic is as beautiful in its sound as it can be, to preserve its 
strength. 

But we must add a word upon the beauty of expression. It 
is not only true, that the expression is beautiful in its meaning, 
but there is an inner light in the words which makes the 
meaning luminous, just as some countenances are beautiful in 
feature and symmetry, but derive a divine loveliness from the 
expression which seems to bring the soul nto the countenance, 
to beam in lustre from the eye, to give noblenegs to the brow, 
firmness and flexibility to the mouth, to touch every salient 
point with more than mortal light, and lay a deep breadth of 
shadow upon every recess—God’s own signet, which makes 
the countenance, when filled with the reflection of high and 
holy feeling, the “ face not of a man but of an angel.” It is 
in those ancient Greeks not mere style, but a close correspon- 
dence between word and thought, for which modern languages 
seem hardly to furnish a parallel, though we are not of those who 
think, that in mere genius they excelled the men of modern 
times; for if it be said, that the poets and orators of our time 
had models which they had not, it is also to be remembered, 
how difficult it is to be original now, in a material age, and 
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when the fathers may seem, save only to the creative eye, to 
have exhausted all forms of thought. 

4. Let us allude to another attribute of the Greek language, 
which we may characterize by the word taste. The language 
which indeed, is only the fine average product of the Greek 
mind, has 


“ an inevitable ear 
And an eye practised like a blind man’s touch.” 


Taste is that cultivated instinct, if the expression be allow- 
able, which selects spontaneously the right and the elegant, and 
which rejects every thing that would impair the perfectness of 
the expression. It is by no means synonymous with power, 
indeed they are very often at variance ; and one would be almost 
tempted to say, were there not a few illustrious examples of 
the contrary, that they are not to be found in union, both being 
existent in a remarkable degree. What this is in a man, when 
so existent, the Greek is in language. We should say it were 
remarkable for elegance, but equally so for strength; it strikes 
the golden mean of sonorousness without the danger of degen- 
erating into mere verbiage, in this respect contrasting with the 
Spanish, which noble as it is, has this tendency in a remark- 
able degree. No Athenian audience would have endured a 
Mexican orator fifteen minutes. There was a transparency in 
the language which made bombast ridiculous. 

5. There is one respect in which the Greek language resem- 
bles the French. It is in its fine colloquial capacities. The 
Greeks were eminently social. Their climate, their institutions, 
and their character, all fostered this propensity. A citizen of a 
sterner and more unsocial nation, can scarcely forbear pausing at 
times in wonder, and at times indeed with admiration, at the 
indications of their beautiful methods of social enjoyment. The 
Lectures of Zeno, of Aristotle, of Epicurus, seem to have been 
social interviews rather than formal lessons, while the profound- 
est wisdom of Socrates is recorded by Plato as transpiring at 
feasts, or in premeditated or casual gatherings of friends for 
social intercourse. Their symposia, their theatres, their sacri- 
fices, their triumphs, their public games, show a people who 
loved converse, and who multiplied their pleasures by enjoying 
them in society. While there is much to disapprove in many 
things which they allowed, we might learn from them profit- 
ably many a lesson. 

The Greek too was mirthful. While his mirth is generally 
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wit rather than humor, there are examples of practical jokes 
and broad humor, which astonish grave Anglo-Saxons. The 
Greeks loved puns, playing upon words, and ‘the scholar often 
involuntarily smiles over a jest, which has maintained its flavor 
for two thousand years, just as the-vital principle has been 
strangely preserved in the wheat enwrapped in some Egyptian 
mummy in the ages near the flood. For every quip and crank, 
for every sudden turn in expression, for fancy, for courtesy, 
for argument, and in short, all the materiel of conversation, the 
Greek seems to be rivalled only by the French, while it 
possesses many a quality in which the latter quite fails. 

A remark of Buttman is here appropriate. ‘The elegance 
and address of the Attic dialect is most visible in the syntax, 
where it is distinguished, not only above the other dialects, but 
also above all other languages, by an appropriate conciseness, 
by a most effective arrangement of the constituent parts, and 
by a certain moderation in asserting and judging, which passed 
over from the polite tone of social intercourse into the language 
itself.” 

6. In subtlety the Greek language is hardly less remarkable. 
One can hardly make this remark without thinking of Aristotle. 
He has exemplified its power in minute subdivision of thought 
and expression. The Hellenist possessed in his tongue a mate- 
rial for distinguishing with almost microscopic accuracy every 
shade of thought. We might illustrate by the aorist tense. 
The perfect tense we are told,* “never narrates but represents 
that which has taken place, as past, in connection with the 
present time, ‘I know it, for I have seen it.’”’ The narrative 
tense is the imperfect. When that which, at that time was al- 
ready past is mentioned, we use the pluperfect. Now “ the 
aorist leaves the present time entirely out of view, transports 
us into the past, and so narrates successively that which took 

lace.” 

7. And this points to the richness in structure of the Greek 
language. Besides the peculiarity of the aorist, “it definitely 
distinguishes the middle form as a particular genus, separates 
the optative from the subjunctive as a distinct mood, makes the 
dual a distinct number, and distinguishes also the-various moods 
and participles in all the different tenses.”* The mode of for- 
mation of the different parts of the verb has often been admired, 
especially as grammarians have approximated more and more 


* V, Buttman. 
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closely to a philosophical method of retracing the original for- 
mation. 

The middle voice is especially interesting in this connection. 
We glean some interesting ideas on this subject from Kiihner. 
The idea of self runs through all the meanings of the middle 
voice. ‘There are four relations in which the notion of self 
may stand to the verb. 1. As genitive, dxdsas “ having pushed 
away ;’ dxasduevos “ having pushed away from one’s self, having 
repulsed ;”’ dxonéuxouax “I send away from myself,” &e. 2. As 
dative, Sovacvouac “T give advice to myself, I deliberate ;” cideuas 
“‘T take to myself, I adopt.” Here we sometimes see in active 
and middle a kind of contrast, xpyoae to lend ; xpyjoas9ae to bor- 
row, the middle containing the idea of the action being done 
for one’s own benefit. 3. As accusative, éxcréva “to place 
another on; é7i719e09ae “to place oneself on, to attack ;” rove 
“T wash another ;’’ rovouas “I wash myself, bathe.” 4. The 
“self” stands to the verb as pronominal adjective, as xspeo9ae 
thy xeparry “ to shave one’s own head,” &c., Ke. 

Deponent verbs seem to be verbs which are used only in 
the middle voice. This reflexive sense of the middle is often 
so weak as to be scarcely discernible. It frequently consists 
in the notion of doing an action, in which we are especially 
interested for our own good or harm; which we do not 
usually express, as moujsdpevos ras vjas “having made (i. e. for 
himself) a navy.” The middle form this writer thinks was 
originally the proper expression of intransitive and reflexive 
notions. Hence many active verbs have tenses in the middle 
form, especially the future, and these almost always express an 
action of the mind or the senses. Another nice distinction is, 
where a secondary sense is adopted from the reflexive. The 
active form signifies an action as objective, the middle as sub- 
jective, ex. gra. cxoney “to look at;” oxonecodas “ to look men- 
tally, to consider ;” radar “T eseape notice ;” ravdavopar * I 
escape my own notice, I forget.” 

This is a specimen of this interesting philological criticism. 
Kihner also supposes, that ‘“‘many of the forms usually called 
passive, are in reality middle, and that the only real passive 
forms are the future and aorist.”’ 

8. In concluding these characteristics, we refer to a point 
made by Buttman, which we give in his own language, 
“ Another source of the charm of the Attic language lies, 
where very few look for it, in its individuality; and in the 
feeling of affection for this, and for nationality in general, 
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which the Attic writers possessed. However well adapted for 
the understanding, and for the internal and external sense of 
beauty a language may be, which every where exhibits a cor- 
rect logic, follows a regular and fixed analogy, and employs 
pleasing sounds, still all these advantages are lifeless without 
the charm of individuality. This however, consists wholly in 
occasional sacrifices of these fundamental laws, especially of 
logic and general analogy, in favor of idioms and modes of 
speech, which have their source, partly in certain traits of 
national character, and partly also incontestibly in an appre- 
hension of those ground rules, not exactly conformed to the 
usage of the schools. In this way anomalous forms had arisen 
in the Attic, as in every other language, and these the culti- 
vated writers did not wish to change, out of respect to antiquity 
and the ear of the people, which had now become accustomed 
to such forms and turns of expression ; and also, as above re- 
marked, out of a cherished regard to individuality. When in 
other languages irregularities of style occur, we see at once 
that they result from inaccuracy or want of skill ; while among 
the Attics, who are so distinguished for address and skill, we 
perceive that they did not wish to make the correction. Indeed 
they felt, that by removing anomalies, they should deprive 
their language of the stamp of a production of nature, which 
every language really is; and thus give it the appearance of a 
work of art, which a language can never become. It follows 
here of course, that intentional anomalies, by which a language 
is made to assume the appearance of a mere plaything, can 
never be taken into the account; however ready the older 
grammarians often were with this convenient mode of explana- 
tion.” 

There is perhaps, no object of merely intellectual pursuit that 

ields a richer harvest than the study of this noble language, 
and the literature enshrined in it. Whether we desire to cul- 
tivate and refine the taste, to strengthen the intellect, to fur- 
nish the mind with materials of thought, or to bring ourselves 
in contact with the great models of excellence in literature and 
art, our course is still the same: by the shores of Ilyssus and 
under the shadow of Hymettus. And we need to be reminded 
in America, that carelessness in laying a solid foundation in a 
thorough acquaintance with the minutiz, as well as the general 
principles of the language in youth, will, in all probability, 
prevent our children from ever becoming thorough classical 
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scholars. There are signal exceptions; but in general, to use 
the fine figure of a modern poet, the sunken piers over which 
the bridge of elegant scholarship is thrown, are built, if built 
at all, in youth. 





Art. IV.—LEGAL HOLINESS, AND NOT GRACIOUS, THAT 
WHICH GOD HAS DETERMINED TO ESTABLISH THROUGH- 
OUT HIS UNIVERSE.* 


A multitude of passages of Scripture, which might readily 
be quoted if there were any probability that the proposition 
would be denied, establish the truth, that the great desire of 
the Holy One of Israel is that his people should be holy, and that 
the holiness which he desires they should possess, is the same in 
kind with his own. The character of God is rendered glorious by 
means of this attribute ; and it alone can render glorious the cha- 
racter of his subjects. They must be morally like him or they 
cannot please him; and it is impossible that they should bear 
his moral image without reflecting the beauty of holiness. 
There is nothing else so excellent to his infinite mind; and he 
is doing all that he consistently can to maintain it in his sub- 
jects where it exists, and to restore it where it is lost. It would 
seem that all must agree that he has set his heart upon pro- 
moting the greatest possible amount of holiness among the 
creatures of his empire. It matters not, for our present pur- 


* One object in establishing this Review is to afford a medium for free and able 
discussions (within limits which are clear to the minds of the Editors) of questions 
in Theology and Church Polity. “Truth,” says Woollaston, “is the offspring 
of unbroken meditation, and of thoughts often revised and corrected.” Different 
minds, varying as they do in their constitutions, training and circumstances, revise 
and correct each other. All articles that are inserted without comment, may be 
considered as embodying views for which the Editors are willing to be responsible. 
Articles on different sides of open questions will be designated as such in a foot-note. 
The article above is of this kind. Without adopting its conclusions, for which the 
author, at his own desire, is considered alone responsible, we publish it as an essay 
of much ability and interest. 
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pose, whether this be his ultimate end, or whether it be desired 
as a means to that end: in either case the truth remains the 
same. He has determined, as far as he can consistently, to 
promote holiness among his subjects. To accomplish this he 
has set in operation a wonderful array of means. Both the 
legal and gracious economies point directly to this result ; and 
it can hardly fail to be interesting and profitable if we occupy 
the space allotted to the present article, in considering a few of 
the developments which have been made, and are now making, 
for the accomplishment of so blessed and glorious an end. 
That we may proceed intelligibly with our discussion, let us 
inquire, What is holiness? Lexicographers tell us that it is 
“purity or integrity of moral character ; freedom from sin ;”— 
“piety, religious goodness,” &c. &c. But while these definitions 
may answer for popular use, they are not sufficiently accurate 
for the theologian. Strictly speaking, holiness is the combined 
excellence of all the attributes of perfect moral being. The ho- 
liness of God is not so much a distinct attribute, as a result 
formed by the combination of all his moral attributes. There 
is not, perhaps, a better illustration of holiness than that beau- 
tiful, pellucid substance which we call light. It is compounded 
of all the prismatic colours. If we would inquire, What is 
light? we take the prism and separate its component parts, and 
find it composed of red, orange, yellow, green, &c. If we wish 
to know what all these colours form, when united, we have only 
to remove the prism and the product is light. Thus it is with 
holiness, as applied to moral character. If we seek its several 
parts we have only to separate it, and we find it composed of 
justice, mercy, truth, and of every moral attribute in its perfec- 
tion. If we would know the result of these attributes combined, 
we have only to cluster them together, and so blend them as to 
form a perfect moral character, and the product will be holiness. 
“The holiness of God,” says Dr. John Dick, “is commonly 
represented as a perfection as distinct from the other perfections 
of his nature as wisdom, power, and immortality are from each 
other. But this I apprehend is a mistake, and has led to the 
use of words without any distinct idea annexed to them. Ho- 
liness is a complex term, which does not express a particular 
attribute; but the general character of God, as resulting from 
his moral attributes.” This is as we believe: and holiness is 
the same in kind, whether belonging to the Most High, or to 
his creatures. The same author goes on to say, that “ the ho- 
liness of man is not a distinct quality from his virtuous disposi- 
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tions, but signifies the state of his mind and heart, as influenced 
by these. When we proceed to analyze his holiness, or to show 
in what it consists, we say that he is a devout man, a man of 
integrity, a man of humanity, a man faithful to his engage- 
ments, and conscientious in all his relative duties; a man who 
abhors sin, and abstains from the very appearance of evil.” 
Thus the reader will perceive that, in the opinion of this writer, 
(and we think his opinion the correct one,) holiness, in its ap- 
plication to moral character, whether it be used with reference 
to God, angels, or men, signifies the result of combined moral 
excellence, rather than any single or individual excellency of 
character. 

The intelligent and right use of this term implies the follow- 
ing things: 

I. The existence of spiritual beings, who are intelligent, free, 
moral agents. Such beings only can possess moral character. 
Were we to suppose a class of intelligences without moral free- 
dom, they would be no more responsible for their conduct than 
senseless matter, and, of course, holiness could not be predi- 
cated of them. But when we add to intelligence the power of 
choice, and entire freedom to act according to choice; when 
we endow the beings with all the attributes of free, moral 
agents ; then have we a basis upon which to predicate moral cha- 
racter, and if they pursue a certain course, the result will be 
holiness of character. That there are myriads of such exist- 
ences aside from man (for at this point im the discussion we 
will leave him out of view), Scripture and reason abundantly 
teach. They are called the angels. They are an exalted order 
of spiritual beings, who inhabit the broad universe as the sub- 
jects of Jehovah’s empire. There are among them a great va- 
riety of rank. They differ from each other as one star differs 
from another star in glory. There are archangel and angels, 
cherubim and seraphim. A portion of these angels undoubt- 
edly inhabit the third heavens. They form a glorious retinue 
in the immediate presence of Jehovah himself, where they cast 
their crowns at his feet, and wait to do his pleasure. But who 
dare affirm that all the angels inhabit the third heavens? How 
do we know but that, under this name, we have presented to 
our consideration the inhabitants of other worlds in the immen- 
sity of space? We have revealed to us but two classes of in- 
telligences—man, compounded of spirit and gross matter, and 
the angels, who are purely spiritual existences. And who 
knows but that this forms the great line of distinction between 
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man and all other intelligences? We have an argument upon 
this point which, at least, is worthy of consideration. It is a 
primary truth, which we think none will deny, that the beings 
whom God created are as perfect in their kind as is consistent 
with the accomplishment of his end in creation; and that, if he 
has permitted any imperfection as a part of his plan, it was be- 
cause such imperfection was in some sense necessary for the 
accomplishment of this end. Now, in what does the physical 
perfection of intelligent being consist? Does it not consist in 
spirituality 2? Are not the glorified bodies of the saints more 
perfect than their earthly bodies ? And does not the difference 
consist in the fact that they are refined and spiritualized? Does 
not the physical perfection of God himself consist in the fact 
that he is purely an infinite Spirit? Spirituality, then, is the 
physical perfection of intelligent beings. The more purely 
spiritual such beings are, the more perfect are they, and the 
more entirely do they resemble their Creator. If, therefore, 
created intelligences are not purely spiritual it must arise from 
one of two causes; either they could not have been made such, 
pure spirituality being the prerogative of God alone, or else to 
have made them thus, would not have subserved as perfectly, 
his end in creation. But to suppose that God could not create 
finite spirits, would be, as it seems to us, to limit his power. 
Besides, is not the soul when it leaves the body at death, and 
until the resurrection, a pure spirit, entirely disconnected from 
matter? It is evident then, that God can create pure spirits ; 
and, if so, why may not the inhabitants of other worlds be 
purely spiritual beings? As far as we can see, such beings can 
subserve the end of God in creation, certainly as well, and pro- 
bably far better, than though their physical organization was 
rendered less perfect by having their spirits united with matter, 
be it ever so refined. There is no necessity of supposing, with 
Robert Hall, that angels are not pure spirits, but spirits united 
to refined and heavenly bodies. Nor are we at liberty to make 
such a supposition, unless we can offer some reason, connected 
with God’s end in creation, why it should be so. Had we posi- 
tive revelation upon the subject, it would become us to be still, 
and know that God’s word was right and true, although we 
could see no reason for the truth revealed. But when we have 
no such revelation; yea, when the Scripture representations 
are such as would naturally lead us to suppose that the angels 
are purely spiritual existences, what right have we to consider 
the term spirit, when applied to them, in a lower sense, as de- 
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noting spirits united to refined and heavenly bodies? The 
language of Paul, “for there is a natural body, and there is a 
spiritual body,” proves nothing to the purpose; for he is con- 
trasting the glorified bodies of the saints with their natural bo- 
dies, and is not speaking of the angels. Nor does the declara- 
tion of our Saviour, that in heaven the saints “are as the an- 
gels,” prove that they are possessed of a similar physical 
organization. The statement was not intended to bear upon 
this point, but upon one of entirely a different character. We 
see no argument from Scripture, nor from any other source, to 
prove that angels have bodies, however refined. We can see 
no reason why, in God’s wonderful plan to accomplish his ulti- 
mate end, the intelligences of his empire, with the exception of 
man, should have been created compound beings. There are 
reasons, of deep interest connected with his redemption, why 
man should be caused to exist in his compound state; why his 
immortal spirit should be forced into union with gross matter. 

The limits we have prescribed for the present article forbid 
our dwelling upon these reasons. We would, however, barely 
suggest that, in all probability, it is morally impossible to re- 
claim beings purely spiritual from a fallen state; that when 
once they have rebelled, their view of God’s character is so 
vivid, and their hatred to it so intense, as to render it a moral 
impossibility to reclaim them by any means which could con- 
sistently be used for such a purpose. It may be that this veil 
of flesh, which is interposed between man and his God, and 
which screens from his view much of his own depravity, is ab- 
solutely necessary to place him in a condition to be saved by 
the cross of Christ. We may possibly, hereafter, find time to 
amplify this thought; but at present we must content ourself 
with the mere suggestion. Neither this, nor any other reason, 
as far as we can see, is applicable to the other intelligences of 
Jehovah’s empire. As there is no salvation for that portion of 
them who have fallen, so there was no necessity that the-condi- 
tions of their existence should be such as to render it morally 
possible for them to be saved. Hence we conclude that man is 
probably the only compound intelligent being in the broad uni- 
verse. The inhabitants of other planets, the whole range of 
intellectual existences besides himself, whether or not desig- 
nated by the term angel, are, in all probability, pure, uncom- 
pounded, spiritual beings. That there is certainty upon this 
point we do not pretend; but, from the very nature of the case, 
we cannot be driven from the position, until it be shown that it 
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does not harmonize with revealed facts, or is not, at least, 
equally adapted with any other supposition, to promote the end 
of God in creation. Here, then, we have the first requisite of 
holiness, viz. subjects to be holy ; a vast multitude of spiritual 
existences, who are intelligent, free, moral agents, capable of 
possessing moral character. 

2. Another requisite of holiness is a perfect rule of right 
to which the heart and the conduct of the intelligent subject 
mmay conform. Such a rule is found in the moral law. It is 
perfect in all its parts, and every way adapted to the end for 
which it was intended. 

We need not enter upon the question so much controverted 
by ethical writers, Whether right is based upon the will of 
God, so that whatever he wills is right, because he wills it, and 
would still be right were it the reverse of what it is at present; 
or whether right is based upon certain eternal principles to 
which the Deity, as well as the subjects of his empire, conforms 
by a sort of moral necessity. It is enough for our present 
purpose, that the will of God and the principles of right are 
the same, and that they are embodied with great perfectness 
in the moral law. This law is co-extensive with the universe 
of intelligent creatures. It is binding not merely upon man, 
but also upon the moral subjects of every province throughout 
the vast domain of Jehovah. And, here, we have furnished a 
second necessary requisite of holiness; a rule for the heart 
and life of the subject. 

3. Holiness, to be perfect in its kind, must be purely legal. 
It must be holiness under law, and not under grace; and it 
must be continued as the result of the natural power of those 
influences which God has ordained to operate upon mind. It 
must be evident to all who have considered the subject, that 
the holiness which God seeks to establish in his universe is a 
holiness under law, and not under grace. It is true, that a 
gracious economy has been introduced upon our planet, among 
the fallen race of man: but this economy is only a means to 
an end; its object is, as far as is consistent, to redeem. our 
race to a system purely legal, and the more thoroughly to es- 
tablish the legal system throughout the wide spread universe. 

We know that the moral system under which the angels 
exist, is purely legal. So likewise man was first placed under 
a dispensation of law without grace. And it is also true of 
glorified saints in heaven, that they are established in obe- 
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dience under a purely legal system; the same system with the 
angels. They were brought to heaven under a system of 
grace; but they are continued there under a purely legal sys- 
tem. The sceptre of mercy is laid aside, and the legal sceptre 
is resumed. Christ, who is the Head of the gracious system, 
yields up the government to his Father, who manages it upon 
purely legal principles. Thus the reader will perceive that the 
gracious system was preceded, and is to be followed by the 
legal. Those who come into the gracious, come into it out of 
the legal, and they pass through it into the legal again. Thus 
the system of grace, considered in its relation to the universe, 
is as it were, thrown into a parenthesis. It stands in the midst 
of the legal, included in brackets. It exists not for itself, but 
the more firmly to establish the legal. Its object is to perfect 
and to perpetuate creature holiness under law. 

We have said that holiness, to be perfect in its kind, must 
be continued as the result of the natural power of those influ- 
ences which God has ordained to operate upon mind. We 
mean those influences which are denominated moral suasion, 
or motive power. There are two classes of influences, differing 
widely from each other, brought to bear by Jehovah upon the 
two great divisions of his universe—matter and mind. One is 
denominated brute force, or mere physical power; the other is 
called argument, motive, or moral power. According to the 
established order of God himself, one is adapted to move mat- 
ter, and the other to move mind. The latter class of influences 
are those under which, from the very nature of the case, holi- 
ness must be continued. 

By the natural power of such influences, we mean the power 
which naturally inheres in the objective motive to produce the 
moving effect in the mind of the subject. We call it the natu- 
ral power, in opposition to power supernaturally communicated. 
We will illustrate what we mean by a reference to physics. 
We will take as an example the rod with which Moses struck 
the rock in Horeb. There was a certain degree of natural 
power in the arm of Moses and in the rod, when applied by 
that arm, to produce a result. They might, by the power which 
inhered in themselves, have broken in pieces a substance much 
less firm and compact, but their natural power was not suffi- 
cient to cleave the rock. God clave it either by communi- 
cating supernatural power to the arm of Moses and the rod, or 
He accomplished the work immediately himself in connection 
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with the blow. The result was supernatural, because it was 
above and beyond the natural power of Moses and the rod. 

Another illustration to the same point may be found in the 
throwing down of the walls of Jericho by the blowing of rams’ 
horns. There is in sound, as it is called, or in that phenom- 
enon which produces sound, a certain power to shake, or cause 
to totter. This is evident from experience to the most unlet- 
tered mind. The louder the noise, the more sensible the 
jar; so that the discharge of cannon will sometimes break 
windows, and perhaps, throw down walls. We will not pretend 
to say but that a cause of this kind might have been found of 
sufficient power to have thrown down, by its natural action, the 
walls of Jericho. But it is entirely evident that no such power 
existed in the blast of rams’ horns. It had power to a certain 
extent ; but not power to produce the result. God either com- 
municated supernatural power to this blast, or He, immediately, 
by his own direct agency, threw down the walls in connection 
with the blast. The result was supernatural, because it was 
produced by a power which did not belong to, or inhere in the 
means employed. 

The same thing may be true of motive power. Let us sup- 
pose a mind capable of being moved by money; and that such 
minds may be found, the reader will not deny. Now there is 
a certain natural or inherent power in the objective motive to 
move thismind. But naturally this power to move is increased 
with the increase of the sum presented. Other things being 
equal, a thousand dollars has more power to move than a single 
dollar. But suppose a power to move greater than that pos- 
sessed by the thousand dollars was communicated to the single 
dollar. This would not be the power which naturally belonged 
to, and inhered in itself, but it would be a supernatural power, 
communicated from without. 

The position we assume is, that the communication of such a 
supernatural power to motive, is not contemplated in the pro- 
duction and the continuance of holiness under law. It is to be 
continued (if at all) by the force of that natural power which 
inheres in the motives presented. Were it practiced under 
other and supernatural influences, it would be so far the work 
of the being exerting those influences, that it would not be re- 
wardable under law. ‘This point needs to be well understood 
by the reader, that he may correctly apprehend the subject 
under discussion. To make it as plain and simple as possible 
we will recur to the rock at Horeb. Suppose Moses possessed, 
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in himself, sufficient physical power, and the weapon he used 
was every way adapted to cleave the rock, and that he clave it 
by the application of his own physical strength. In such a 
case it would have been the act of Moses, and of no one else. 
It would have been no more the act of God, than Eve’s pluck- 
ing and eating the forbidden fruit. And had a superior be- 
ing offered a reward to Moses, provided he would cleave the 
rock, he would have been entitled to the reward. But the 
fact was far otherwise. The result was not produced by the 
natural strength of Moses, or the adaptation of the weapon 
he used. ‘True, Moses was active in producing the result: 
and we suppose his agency was so necessary, that the result 
would not have been produced without it. But this necessity was 
not in itself considered; it originated in the appointment of 
God. The act was just as much the act of God, as though Mo- 
ses had not been the agent. No one thinks of attributing it 
to Moses. Thus the Psalmist, “He” (The Almighty, not 
Moses,) “clave the rocks in the wilderness, and gave them 
drink as out of the great depths.” No one would suppose that 
the act was so far the act of Moses, as to entitle him to a pre- 
ferred reward ; especially if the result was accomplished by the 
very being who himself offered the reward. Nor does it matter 
whether God communicated supernatural strength to Moses, or 
operated directly upon the rock, rendering it so susceptible, 
that it brake by the application of his natural power, or whe- 
ther He exerted his own strength, and Himself clave the rock 
in connection with the blow. In either case the result was not 
produced by Moses, but by God. 

Nor can we see that the fact would have been at all changed, 
in this particular, had the supplied deficiency been of a moral, 
instead of a physical nature. Suppose Moses had possessed 
all the strength necessary to break the rock. God commanded 
him to break it. The motives to induce him to obey were ex- 
ceedingly strong. If he refused, that vast congregation would 
die of thirst, and he would be guilty of their blood. Suppose, 
in addition to this, God had offered him heaven if he would 
obey, and had threatened to inflict upon him his wrath, to the 
deepest hell, if he disobeyed. To entitle him to the reward, 
his obedience must be induced by the natural power of these 
motives, and not by any supernatural influences brought to 
bear upon his mind by God himself. Now suppose these mo- 
tives had not sufficient power to secure obedience. Moses 
utterly refuses to obey. Here is a difficulty in the way of the 
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desired result entirely different in its nature from the former 
difficulty. This is moral; that was physical. This consists in 
an “inability of will;” that consisted in a lack of muscular 
strength. For this, Moses is exceedingly culpable; for that, he 
was entirely blameless. But although this difficulty differs in 
its nature from the other, it is, nevertheless, as truly a difficul- 
ty, and must be as certainly overcome, or the act will not be 
accomplished. Now suppose God determines to bring to bear 
upon the mind of Moses supernatural influences. It matters 
not whether this be accomplished by means of these objective 
motives, or by an operation directly upon the mind itself; the 
result is the same. The influences used are supernatural. 
Under these influences Moses yields. He strikes the rock, 
and the waters gush out. Now we ask, would this be obedience 
on the part of Moses, in the sense contemplated when the re- 
ward was offered? Would it entitle him to the reward? Is 
the act, so far, the act of Moses, as to make it proper for him 
to claim the reward of merit? Is it, in the strict and legal 
sense of the term, obedience at all on the part of Moses? The 
reader will bear in mind, that the command included, not mere- 
ly the overt act, but also the influences under which that act. 
was to be performed. It was to be performed under natural 
influences, and not under those which are supernatural. Would 
then its performance under supernatural influences be the obe- 
dience required? Is this the kind of obedience which God 
seeks to establish? Is it not rather true that Moses would 
continue to be guilty of disobedience, although he performed 
the act required, until such time as he should arrive at the 
point where he would perform that act under nafural influences 
alone? So it seems to us. But these questions should be ex- 
amined and answered by every one for himself. They are 
questions of the deepest interest. They are big with import- 
ance in their bearing upon various vital points in theology. 
The influences of the Spirit in the economy of grace, furnish 
us with a most beautiful and impressive illustration of this 
point. These influences are supernatural. They are above 
and beyond the natural power which inheres in the motives of 
the Gospel to move mind. Nor does it matter whether they 
are exerted through these motives, or directly upon the mind 
and heart of the subject, or whether God uses both these me- 
thods to produce the desired result. The fact remains the 
same in either case. These influences are supernatural. They 
are such influences as the law never contemplated. They be- 
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long exclusively to the economy of grace. The holiness pro- 
duced by them is considered the product of the Spirit to such 
an extent, that it is not rewardable under law. ‘True, it re- 
ceives the reward of congruity, but not that of condignity, or 
of merit. 

We suppose that these influences were entirely unfelt before 
the Fall: and that they never have been, and never will be ex- 
perienced in heaven. Yea, we go farther, and contend, that if 
Gabriel himself was to live holy under such supernatural influ- 
ences, his holiness would not be rewardable with the reward of 
merit. 

The reader will at once perceive that, in our opinion, there 
are at least two reasons why redeemed sinners cannot be saved 
by their works. The one 1s, because they have violated law; 
the other is, because the holiness which they exercise is so far 
the product of the Spirit, that it is not sufficiently their own to 
receive the reward of merit. This holiness is not that which 
God seeks to establish throughout his universe. This is a gra- 
cious holiness, but he seeks to establish a holiness purely legal. 
This gracious holiness is produced by Him, not as an end, but 
as a means to an end, viz. the establishment of the legal. The 
supernatural influences of the Spirit will be used by God until 
such time as His people will persevere in holiness without them, 
and then they will be entirely removed. We repeat it then, 
that the holiness which God has determined to establish, is 
holiness under law, or a purely legal holiness: and it must be 
continuous under the natural power of those motives which 
can consistently be brought to bear upon mind. 

Motives which can be brought to bear upon mind in connec- 
tion with law, are of three classes: motives arising from, or 
contained in the law itself, which comprise its inherent excel- 
lences, and its relations to the Sovereign who framed and pub- 
lished it ; motives growing out of the reward and penalties at- 
tached to the law; and motives evolved by the exercise of 
mercy, in the direction of atonement and pardon. It would 
seem that, under the government of God, the combined force 
of all these motives is necessary to preserve for ever the alle- 
giance of holy beings to the eternal throne. 

When the law was first published, there was of course no 
exhibition of inflicted penalty, nor of pardon through grace. 
These developments could not be made until sin was introduced 
into the universe ; for until beings had sinned, there were none 
to punish or to pardon. We do not believe that sin was intro- 
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duced, that these developments might be made; but its intro- 
duction furnished both the occasion for making, and the oppor- 
tunity to make them. Could God consistently have prevented 
the introduction of sin, there would have been no occasion for 
these developments. The introduction of sin was a matter 
incidental to free-agency, in connection with the fact that 
God’s purpose is to establish holiness under law, by means 
of the natural power of those motives which he can consistently 
bring to bear upon mind. Had he exerted supernatural power 
to prevent the introduction of sin, he would have thwarted his 
own plan. But, sin being introduced, he makes use of it to 
develop still further the power of motive, in the direction of 
inflicted penalty, and of pardon through grace, to prevent a 
more extended rebellion, and to bind those subjects who still 
remained loyal, to his throne forever. This part of our subject 
may be clearly stated in a few brief propositions : 

1. The Sovereign of the universe has, in infinite wisdom, de- 
termined to bind his subjects to his throne by virtue of the 
natural power which inheres in motive, without the addition of 
that which is supernatural. 

2. Before the fall of angels, the only influences tending to 
hold them to their allegiance, were the excellency of the law 
itself, the relation it sustained to the lawgiver, and the bless- 
ings they enjoyed in consequence of obedience. They un- 
doubtedly loved and delighted in the Lord their God, and 
owing to the fact that it was his law, that he had framed and 
published it, they delighted in, and honored it. They also saw 
great beauty and perfectness in the law itself; and they were 
reaping great and rich blessings, while living in obedience to it. 
But on the other hand, there were influences tending to lead 
them astray, and cause them to rebel against their rightful 
Sovereign. What these influences were, we are not informed. 
But we know they must have existed, or angels would not have 
passed through a state of trial, and the fall of a portion of them 
would not have transpired. Here, then, were contending influ- 
ences: one class holding angels to the throne of God; and the 
other class tempting them to break away from their loyalty, 
and rebel against his righteous government. The fact, that a 
part of the angels sinned, shows conclusively that the influ- 
ences exerted in the direction of holiness, were not sufficiently 
powerful to hold them. And the probability is, that this rebel- 
lion would have been far more extended, had it not been for 
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the manner in which the Deity dealt with those who had al- 
ready fallen. This leads us to remark, 

3. That immediately upon the fall of angels, Jehovah pre- 
pared for them the burning pit, the dread prison-house of the 
universe, and hurled them from heaven’s embattlements down 
into its deep caverns of despair forever, to suffer the vengeance 
of eternal fire. Thus did he furnish to the moral beings of his 
empire an awful illustration of the nature of that penalty which 
the law threatened against the disobedient and perverse. An 
immediate exhibition of this character seemed to be necessary 
to stay the rebellion where it was, and preserve the allegiance 
of the unfallen. This we esteem one reason, (not the only one), 
why God dealt with fallen angels in wrath, without mercy. 
An immediate manifestation of the feelings of his heart towards 
sin, in the direction of inflicted penalty, seems to have been 
absolutely necessary for the permanent establishment of the 
greatest possible amount of holiness under law. This exhibi- 
tion added another strand to the cord of motive which bound 
holy beings to the Eternal Throne. But this cord was not even 
then sufficiently strong. It was not so strong as to render it 
morally impossible for holy intelligences to sunder it. Another 
strand must be added, or, in all probability, at some future 
period, the cord would be severed by those whom it bound, and 
another rebellion would take place. The development which it 
was still necessary to make, was that of merey in the direction 
of the Cross. This would put on the finishing stroke. It would 
complete the cord, and render it sufficiently strong to bind for- 
ever all the holy subjects of Jehovah in obedience to his will, 
and thus render their fall morally impossible. 

4. The planet selected by Infinite Wisdom upon which to 
make this last and most wonderful development is our earth. 
For this it was created. For this, man was formed a compound 
being, composed of mind and matter, of spirit and body, of an 
immortal soul encased in a clay tabernacle. The adaptation of 
such a being to the end to be accomplished might easily be 
shown, did our limits permit. It is, however, a fact, the truth 
of which we presume the reader is prepared to admit. We see 
then, that our earth was created and peopled to form a theatre 
for the display of the benevolent heart of God, and of his feel- 
ings towards sin, in the direction of the Cross of Christ, and by 
this exhibition to confirm in holiness the loyal subjects of his 
empire. 

This display includes not merely the atonement wrought out 
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by the sufferings and death of the Lord Jesus, but also the 
whole economy of grace, and its wonderful results on earth, in 
heaven and in hell. This development has been progressing 
for nearly six thousand years, and it is now fast approaching 
its completion. When it is entirely perfected, these heavens 
shall be rolled together like a scroll, and this earth shall be 
wrapped in flames, and either purified for the residence of the 
redeemed, or reduced to ashes and blotted from among the 
planets. Then shall a holiness purely legal be universally es- 
tablished, and sin shall be known only as a matter connected 
with the past, and with its dreadful results as forever exhibited 
in the perdition of the ungodly. 

Our subject furnishes an answer to the question, If God aims 
to promote the greatest possible amount of holiness, why has he 
permitted sin? The answer has already been stated. The in- 
troduction of sin was incidental to free agency, in connection 
with the fact that God’s purpose is to continue holiness under 
law, by means of the natural power of those motives which he 
can consistently bring to bear upon mind. And when sin came 
to exist, God used it as a means to promote the greatest possi- 
ble good; to establish permanently the greatest possible amount 
of holiness among his creatures. 

Our subject also presents us with an unusual and deeply in- 
teresting view of sinless perfection. It consists not merely in 
doing as God commands, but in doing as He commands under 
the natural power of those motives which are brought to bear 
upon the mind. The necessity which exists in our case for the 
supernatural influences of the Spirit to regenerate and sanctify 
us, or in other words, to cause us to feel and act right, is not 
our misfortune but our guilt. We are bound to do this without 
these influences, and we never shall be sinlessly perfect until we 
arrive at a point where we shall do right and be holy without 
the Spirit’s influences. That point we shall not reach in this 
life ; but, blessed be God! we shall reach it in eternity. Gra- 
cious holiness does not remove the guilt of the creature even in 
the very act with which it has todo. He is to blame because 
this holiness is not legal. Gracious holiness exists by the infi- 
nite mercy of God, for the sake of lifting up the fallen creature, 
and finally placing him in a position where his holiness shall be 
entirely legal: and we repeat it, he is very far from being sin- 
lessly perfect until he has reached this position. 

How this subject magnifies that Atonement! It was not 
wrought out merely for man ; it comprehends in its design the 
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whole intelligent universe. True, man alone needed pardon 
and redemption. But that which pardons and redeems a large 
portion of our race, and, were it not despised and rejected by 
them, would redeem the rest, also confirms in holiness the 
already pure and perfect subjects of the universal empire. 
Angels have a far greater interest in the work of Atonement 
than that of mere spectators. The same stupendous exhibition 
which redeems to holiness a large portion of the fallen race of 
man, causes the probationary state of angels to cease, and con- 
Sirms them in holiness: hence they are called elect angels, as 
the saints are called the elect of God. 





ARTICLE V. 


Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, with an Appendix. A. D. 1852. New York: 
Published by the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly. 


Tue Assembly of 1852 was anticipated with deeper interest 
than any which has been held since 1837 and 1838. It was 
known that certain great questions connected with Church Ex- 
tension would be discussed, and that the entire polity of the 
Church in relation to benevolent operations was to be re- 
examined. Our branch of the Church Universal is, in an impor- 
tant sense, a pioneer in regard to principles. We seem often 
to break ground first, and meet in limine the constant adjust- 
ments which become necessary in the present imperfect condi- 
tion of practical Christianity. How far it is possible to co- 
operate with other churches, what were to be our future relations 
with them, especially with our Congregational brethren, and 
how far it is necessary to be distinct and ecclesiastical—what 
were the facts on these subjects, and what their bearing—such 
were the questions which it was anticipated were to be discussed 
and settled, by the assembled wisdom of the Church. 

Nor has the result disappointed the expectation. The Assem- 
bly was worthy of the crisis, has met it manfully, and every 
Presbyterian feels a delightful consciousness that there is, by 
the blessing of God, independence, aggressive power, and con- 
servative wisdom in our General Assembly. 

The meeting took place at Washington City on the twen- 
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tieth of May. It proved to be the largest Assembly which 
had met since the disruption, one hundred and eighty-one 
commissioners having sat, and eight delegates from foreign 
bodies, in all one hundred and eighty-nine. We believe it will 
be conceded too, by all who attended the sessions regularly, 
that it was one of the ablest Assemblies which has met; the ex- 
pected importance of its conclusions being such, that in very 
many instances the Presbyteries sought out their best men as 
commissioners. 

The sessions were opened with a Sermon by Rev. Albert 
Barnes, Moderator of the preceding Assembly. The relation 
which Mr. Barnes sustains to this Review, prevents us, of 
course, from speaking of it with freedom. The edition printed 
of the Sermon is already exhausted. The text was 1 Cor. xii. 
4-11. “Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. 
And there are differences of administrations, but the same Lord. 
And there are diversities of operations, but it is the same God 
which worketh all in all. But the manifestation of the Spirit 
is given to every man to profit withal. For to one is given by 
the Spirit the word of wisdom; to another the word of know- 
ledge by the same Spirit; to another faith by the same Spirit ; 
to another the gifts of healing by the same Spirit; to another 
the working of miracles; to another prophecy ; to another dis- 
cerning of spirits; to another diverse kinds of tongues; to 
another the interpretation of tongues: but all these worketh 
that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing to every man seve- 
rally as he will.’”’ The theme was “ Our Position.” It was thus 
the complement of the admirable Sermon of the previous Mode- 
rator, Dr. Riddle, entitled ‘“‘ Our Mission.” 

The Introduction is on the subject of the impossibility of per- 
fect agreement in opinion, touching the minutie of Christian 
doctrine, in consequence of the difference in original structure, 
or in the training of men’s minds. Mr. Barnes then advances 
the opinion, that it is advantageous on the whole, that there 
should be different denominations in the church, differing widely 
in this from Isaac Taylor, who regards this diversity as one 
great, if not the principal cause of the slow progress of Chris- 
tianity. The advantages of this diversity of sects are thus 
stated : 

1. These denominations are mutual checks on each other. 

2. They operate as a stimulus to find out truth, and to make 
progress. 

3. The varied talent of the church is thus better called out 
.and classified. 
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4, Each denomination has some peculiar mission which it 
especially accomplishes. 

Among these denominations we stand as the great Calvinistic 
family. Its character is described, thus: 

1. The Calvinistic doctrines have some kind of necessary 
affinity with Presbyterian government. This word Mr. Barnes 
preferred to use in a large sense, as including Congregational- 
ism also. 

2. The Calvinistic views appeal to a special class of mind. 
This class, while it may have its faults, is most likely to be 
found among “ the thinking, the sober, the educated, the firm, 
the conservative, the free.” 

3. This system identifies itself with education, and it educates 
freely and generally, believing that thus it is laboring for itself; 
and in proportion as mind is enlightened, will it be likely to be 
Calvinistic. 

4. “Calvinism as a system, has a strong affinity for liberty. 
It has the essential element of all freedom, that God rules, and 
that His law, when others come in competition with it, is alone 
to be obeyed.” 

5. These doctrines are not of a negative, but of a positive 
character, with strongly marked traits. ‘‘To no doctrines do 
men ever become more strongly attached than to these, where 
they are embraced from the heart ; none are more cordially dis- 
liked by large classes of men; none are more easily misrepre- 
sented, none more easily perverted and abused.” These 
doctrines are thus enumerated: 

a. The system begins with God, and makes Him the centre 
of the whole circle of doctrines and duties. 

b. There is a wise, eternal plan of all things, according to 
which they develop. 

c. Man and his purposes are little, except only as he is com- 
prehended in, and works with God’s plans. 

d. The moving power in man for goodness and greatness is 
love to God, and a steady faith, obedience, conscientiousness, 
freedom in Christ, heroism in attachment to duty. 

e. It is especially adapted to nourish the stern and rigid 
virtues, delighting more naturally in strength than in refine- 
ment ; seeking virtue itself more than the appearance of virtue; 
not incompatible with the amenities and refinements of life, but 
seeking to make men virtuous and pure, rather than to give 
them elegance of manners. The stern virtues of the Puritans 
grew out of it ; their conscientiousness manifested itself some- 
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times in little things, but it was conscientiousness ; and when so 
regarded, they had no option but to obey.” 

f. It is a scheme that may become by abuse, repulsive, severe, 
and gloomy. In the form of Antinomianism, it opens the flood- 
gates of licentiousness; im the form of mere orthodoxy, it is 
like the bones in Ezekiel’s vision, “dry,” “very dry.” 

We stand as a distinct denomination, not by our own act, 
but by the violent measures of the “‘ exscinding branch”’ of our 
Church. In three respects, Mr. Barnes supposes they were 
offended with our spirit : 

1. In our view of subscription to the Confession of Faith. 
‘We had supposed that the terms of adhesion to the Presbyte- 
rian church allowed a reasonable latitude of construction, so as 
to admit all who held sincerely the great Calvinistic system, as 
distinguished from Arminianism, Pelagianism and Socinianism.”’ 

2. Our preference for a “‘ co-operative Christianity, in dis- 
tinction from ecclesiastical exclusiveness.” 

3. Our disposition to co-operate with all the Puritan family, 
particularly with our New England brethren. 

Being thus a separate body, not by any act of our own, but 
by the acts of others, in the hands of Providence, it is natural 
to inquire into “ our position.” 

1. We stand before the community with all the advantages 
of the Calvinistic system, adjusted more nearly, we think, to 
the principles of the New Testament, and to a sound philoso- 
phy, than is elsewhere to be found. 

2. Being thus, as we suppose, in possession of the best form 
of Christianity in doctrine and government, we feel bound to 
extend our views, especially among the class of mind whose 
natural affinity is with us. It is natural to do this, it is our 
duty to do it, and the field in which we are to do it, is ample, 
and one in which we especially are at home. 

3. A great and difficult question just now meets us as to our 
relations, in doing this, with other orthodox denominations. 

a. We recognize them in every respect as belonging to the 
family of Christians, their ministry, their ordinances, their eccle- 
siastical acts. We do not exclude their ministry from our pul- 
pits, or their members from the communion table. 

b. We are disposed to co-operate with all other Christians 
in promoting the common cause. In regard to many societies 
for benevolent purposes, we co-operate with several Christian 
denominations, and in regard to these, there is no special diffi- 
culty ; but those in which we have been acting with our Congre- 
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gational brethren in New England, involve matters so very 
near the vitality of our Church, that there is need of care that 
our harmony be not disturbed. For this, two things are re- 
quired : 

(1.) “One is that it shall be understood that the churches 
established, shall take their own form as they spring up, being 
determined in their organization by their own preferences, 
without any influence from without, or without any foreign 
patronage, dictation, or control; and (2), the other is, that each 
of these great denominations shall be regarded as offering no 
interference with the other, and that both are at entire liberty 
to go into any unoccupied fields, and to establish as many 
churches as they can.” 

Mr. Barnes then makes an earnest appeal against sectarian 
jealousy, or collision between Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists. 

4. The closing topic in the Sermon is the subject of slavery. 
Mr. Barnes quotes the action of the Synod of New York and 
New Jersey, in 1787, and of the General Assemblies of 1818, 
1849 and 1850. On this subject, he supposes that we are in 
advance of most of the great denominations of the country, 
that we cannot recede from our position, that we are in favor 
of the removal of slavery as speedily as possible, and that we 
are to attend to this as a matter of personal duty. 

It will not be understood in giving a synopsis of the Sermon, 
that we agree in every respect with its sentiments. There are 
different shades of opinion in the Church, in regard to some of 
the subjects introduced; and generally we may remark, that in 
sketching the history of the Assembly we act rather as anna- 
lists than as critics, except where our own opinions are dis- 
tinctly indicated. 

The Rev. William Adams, D. D. of New York city, was 
chosen Moderator. 

The meeting of the Assembly in Washington city gave rise 
to some agreeable incidents. Among these, we cannot forbear 
to notice that a most kind and cordial hospitality, not confined 
to Presbyterian families, but extending to those of other de- 
nominations, was tendered to the members. Their visit to the 
seat of the National Government will thus always have inter- 
twined with its graver associations, pleasant and grateful memo- 
ries. 

The Assembly adjourned over from Friday, May 21st, to 
Monday, and in a body, on Saturday morning, visited Mount 
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Vernon. There the representatives of the successors of that 
Presbyterian Church, every man, woman and child of which, in 
1776, was on the side of liberty, stood around the tomb of 
Washington. 

They were the successors of that Church whose highest judi- 
catory, in the city of Philadelphia, on the twenty-second of 
May, 1775, one year before the Declaration of Independence, 
unanimously adopted the following language, in a pastoral letter 
to the Presbyterians of America, drawn up by Dr. Witherspoon, 
one of the signers of that immortal Declaration. 

“‘Let every one who, from generosity of spirit, or benevo- 
lence of heart, offers himself as a champion in his country’s 
cause, be persuaded to reverence the name, and walk in the 
fear of the Prince of the kings of the earth, and then he may, 
with the most unshaken firmness, expect the issue either in 
victory or death. 

“Be careful to maintain the union which at present subsists 
through all the colonies; nothing can be more manifest than 
that the success of every measure depends on its being inviola- 
bly preserved, and therefore, we hope that you will leave noth- 
ing undone which can promote that end. In particular, as the 
Continental Congress, now sitting at Philadelphia, consists of 
delegates chosen in the most free and unbiassed manner, by the 
body of the people, let them not only be treated with respect, 
and encouraged in their difficult service; not only let your 
prayers be offered up to God for his direction in their proceed- 
ings, but adhere firmly to their resolutions ; and let it be seen 
that they are able to bring out the whole strength of this vast 
country to carry them into execution. 

“‘ Every battle of the warrior is with confused noise, and gar- 
ments rolled in blood. It is impossible to appeal to the sword 
without being exposed to many scenes of cruelty and slaughter ; 
but it is often observed, that civil wars are carried on with a 
rancour and spirit of revenge, much greater than those between 
independent States. The injuries received, or supposed in civil 
wars, wound more deeply than those of foreign enemies; it is 
therefore the more necessary to guard against this abuse, and 
recommend that meekness and gentleness of spirit, which is the 
noblest attendant of true valour. That man will fight most 
bravely, who never fights till it is necessary, and who ceases to 
fight as soon as the necessity is over.”’* 

On their return from Mount Vernon, the Assembly waited 


* Records of the Presbyterian Church, pp. 467-9. 
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upon the PRESIDENT oF THE Unirep States. The ceremony 
took place in the East Room. The simplicity of the ceremo- 
nial was at once a beautiful commentary on the nature of our 
Republican and our Presbyterian institutions, and showed what 
has often been remarked, their striking similarity. The spirit 
of both is averse from pomp or display. Their power is intrin- 
sic ; it lies in their own nature, and in the living men that ad- 
minister them. Neither crown nor mitre were necessary to 
mark the highest civil and ecclesiastical authority in America, 
where pure Republicanism in Church and State thus met in 
friendly greeting. 

Rey. Dr. Adams being introduced to the President as Mode- 
rator of the Assembly, addressed him as follows: 

“‘Mr. PRESIDENT: We trust that you will at once appreciate 
the sentiment which has inspired this ancient body, the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, (and it is a pleasant re- 
miniscence that it was first organized in the same year, the 
same month, and in part by the same men, with the first Ame- 
rican Congress,) in this its first convocation in the city of 
Washington, to wait upon the President of the United States. 
Do not impute it to idle curiosity. As ministers of religion, 
and officers of Christian churches, we should impeach ourselves 
for a criminal impropriety, if we failed to improve the oppor- 
tunity which your Excellency has afforded for expressing our 
profound respect for the Chief Magistrate of this free, Christian 
and Protestant country. A self-governed people, of all others, 
should never be deficient in the sentiment of loyalty. As ex- 
positors of inspired truth, we believe that rulers are ordained 
of God, that we may “lead quiet and peaceable lives ;” and 
that good rulers and governments are among the greatest bless- 
ings which His benignant Providence can bestow upon any 

eople. 
we We have observed that the remnants of our Indian tribes 
are accustomed to address the President of the country as their 
‘“‘Great Father.” Our hearts respond to the beauty and pro- 
priety of the designation. We have this day, as a body, visited 
the tomb of that immortal man, of whom it has been said 
‘¢ Providence ordained that he should be childless, that a nation 
might always call him Father.” On those melancholy occa- 
sions, when death has smitten the Head of the Republic, and 
we were called to guide the swollen emotions of national grief 
into the channels of religious truth, we were ourselves surprised 
into a consciousness of the tenderness of that relation which 
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unites the people of this country to their chosen President—a 
sentiment often overlooked amid the collisions of party spirit, 
but which we would on every occasion cultivate and express. 

“Though many of our body are laymen, and some of them 
have held, or now hold important political positions as Gov- 
ernors of States, Judges of the highest courts, and members of 
State or National Legislatures; yet, as a body, we have no 
political relations or associations. We aspire to no connection 
between Church and State; yet it may not be presumptuous in 
us to think, that our peculiar relations to our fellow citizens 
may exert some beneficent effect upon the condition and pros- 
pects of the country. We remember our history; we are 
thankful for our ancestry; and we believe in the superintend- 
ence of an all-wise Providence. That is the best nation which 
is composed of the best men ; and it is our constant aim, by the 
inculcation of religious truth, to nurture that intelligence and 
virtue, that liberty and self-restraint, which are at once our 
national ornament and protection. 

“‘Tt may not be without interest to you, Mr. President, to 
be informed that we represent twenty-one Synods, more than 
fifteen hundred ministers, and in connection with the delegates 
from corresponding bodies now with us, many hundreds of 
thousands of Christian people. Coming from almost all the 
States of the Union, our fraternal feelings, like the roots of the 
“‘ willows along the water-courses,”’ binding the banks in a solid 
and compact sod, contribute directly to a strong and decided 
national sentiment. Our religious sympathies make us patri- 
otic. 

‘“‘Mr. President, it is not inappropriate to this occasion to 
say that we are accustomed to pray for you. We instruct our 
people that it is alike unkind and unsafe, ungenerous and irre- 
ligious, to elevate a fellow-citizen to the very highest position of 
trust and responsibility, and then withhold from him the bene- 
fit of their prayers. When saddened by the burden of your 
official cares, it may be a support and satisfaction for you to 
remember, that as often as the Sabbath returns, thousands in 
all our cities and villages, resorting to the temples of religion, 
fail not to implore the aid and blessing of Almighty God upon 
the President of the United States. 

“‘ Thanking you for this kind reception, we beg you to accept 
the assurances of our sincere respect and affection.” 

Mr. Fillmore, in reply to the address, expressed the high gra- 
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tification it afforded him to receive the visit of so large, intelli- 
gent and imposing an ecclesiastical body; one that might well 
be called AN EcciesiasticaL Congress. The sentiments of 
affection to himself, of religious and political freedom, of de- 
votion to the country, as expressed, he fully appreciated ; while 
he felt the full force and importance of the statement in regard 
to the invocations of the aid of heaven in behalf of one upon 
whom so many important public duties devolved. To ap- 
preciate his feelings, his deep anxiety, growing out of the in- 
cidents transpiring continually at home and abroad, it was ne- 
cessary to be placed in a situation where the weight of these 
things might be personally felt; and he, pressed constantly by 
it, was much gratified to know that continual prayers were of- 
fered in his behalf. The mission of the ministry, having for its 
object the dissemination of truth, religion and intelligence, 
forms an interesting guaranty of the peace, prosperity and per- 
petuity of our common country. Thanking them for their visit, 
he wished the members of the Assembly a pleasant sojourn, 
and a happy return to their homes. 

Each member of the Assembly was then introduced to the 
President, and with the interchange of kind remarks, especially 
with a number of the members whom he knew personally, or by 
reputation, this pleasant interview terminated.* 

On the Monday succeeding, the Assembly, on motion of Rev. 
Nathan 8. 8. Beman, D.D., adopted the following Preamble 
and Resolutions : 

‘Whereas, the members of this General Assembly, as a 
body, made a most interesting visit, on Saturday, May 22, to 
Mount Vernon, and the tomb of General George Washington, 
the Father of his country: And, whereas, this excursion has 
awakened in our minds recollections and emotions of a pecu- 
liar character, binding our hearts more closely to our common 
country, and its political and religious institutions: And, 
whereas, we desire, as an ecclesiastical body, to create a last- 
ing MemorIAL of this event, and its influence upon our own 
hearts: Therefore, 

“¢ Resolved, That we procure and present a block of marble 
for the Monument now in the process of erection to the memory 
of Washington, in this city. 

“* Resolved, That said marble block bear the following in- 
scription : 


* New York Evangelist, in part. 
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“‘The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, in session in Washington City, 
May, 1852.”* 

The means for this purpose were afterwards raised by the con- 
tributions of members of the Assembly, and it was agreed that 
AN OPEN BIBLE be placed above the inscription. 

The main question before the body was presented in the Re- 
port of the Committee on Church Extension, appointed by the 
last Assembly. It may be proper to give a sketch of this mat- 
ter from its origin. : 

In 1847 the subject came before the Assembly, at Cincinnati, 
in a memorial from Rev. Thornton A. Mills.* A committee 
was appointed, who reported in 1849, at Philadelphia. This 
report was carefully prepared, the committee having met at St. 
Louis, receiving communications from the absent members, and 
holding a conference with the Synod of Missouri and a number 
of ministers from different parts of Illinois. The report occu- 
pies three columns of the Central Watchman of Cincinnati. 
The great question for investigation is thus stated: ‘‘ How may 
we, as a Church, most efficiently extend our influence, particu- 
larly in the unevangelized parts of our country ?” 

The difficulties in the way of adapting our Presbyterian sys- 
tem to so immense a country, and so peculiar a population, as 
stated, we give in an abridged form: 

1. The engrossing attention demanded by the pressure of 
physical wants. 

2. The heterogeneous character of our population. 

3. The restless, changing tendency of emigrants. Large 
portions of churches, and sometimes of little communities, move 
off farther westward, so that where one year might be found a 
respectable church, the next there will be scarce a remnant 
left. 

4, The scarcity of ministers, and the difficulty of supporting 
them in any degree of comfort. 

5. The want of houses of worship. The importance of this 
point is greatly underrated. Our system depends, especially, 
upon continuity and constancy of instruction; and for this we 
must have houses of worship, around which our labors can be 
concentrated. 

6. In public and other day-schools, our great distinguishing 


* Minutes of the Gen. Assembly. 
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doctrines cannot be brought to bear in the formation of youth- 
ful character. 

In speaking of the remedy the committee first give their opi- 
nion, that no change is necessary in our form of government. 
“So wise are its adaptations, that our condition of highest effi- 
ciency will be reached when we have carried them out most 
fully into practice.” 

The first great thing necessary is a large degree of the evan- 
gelical spirit, manifesting itself through our present ecclesias- 
tical forms. 

The committee then go on to make sundry suggestions : 

1. “The American Home Missionary Society is an institu- 
tion highly deserving, and liberally receiving the support of our 
churches.” They speak highly of it, in its sphere, “as a so- 
ciety for the location of ministers, and the collection and dis- 
bursement of funds for their maintenance.” But they think 
that far too much has been expected from the Society, and that 
Presbyteries and Synods have neglected their appropriate work 
of “investigation, supervision and direction.”’ 

2. The supply of ministers is greatly defective, but the com- 
mittee have nothing to suggest on this point, except to refer the 
matter to the wisdom of the Assembly. 

3. On the subject of erecting churches, the committee had 
arrived at no very well digested opinions. They refer to the plan 
of Rev. Dr. Bullard, for Missouri, which has worked well. That 
plan was to secure $10,000, to be loaned to churches in compara- 
tively small sums, which are repaid. Nine churches had thus 
received aid. Eight houses had been finished ; five of brick, two 
of store; one of wood. $5356 had been loaned, and churches 
had been built, and secured by it, worth $25,000. The loans 
that had thus far fallen due had been refunded. 

4, The subject of itinerancy had engaged, more than any 
thing else, the attention of the committee; but they were not 
able to bring any thing to a point. The Presbytery of Alton 
had made the most complete experiment. Onc-half of the sa- 
laries of the itinerants had been paid by the American Home 
Missionary Society, and the remaining half by the churches of 
the Presbytery. The bounds of the Presbytery are large ; but 
the interest created in the churches, by this missionary enter- 
prise, is such that they were unwilling to have a division; and 
elders have been known to travel one hundred and fifty miles 
to attend a meeting of Presbytery. 

It will be seen that this report rather calls urgent attention 
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to the difficulties and claims of the subject, than suggests a 
definite remedy. Nothing decided was done this year. 

In 1851 at the Assembly at Utica, a memorial on the sub- 
ject was presented by the Presbytery of Cincinnati, which with 
a paper on collections for benevolent objects, was referred to 
a committee of one from each Synod. At this Assembly also, 
the Rev. Thornton A. Mills preached the sermon on Home 
Missions, to which he had been appointed by the previous As- 
sembly, and the sermon was ordered to be printed. 

The Assembly having thus directed the publication of this 
sermon, it becomes an important part of the history of the case. 
The text is from Isaiah liv. 2,38. “Enlarge the place of thy 
tent, and let them stretch forth the curtains of thine habita- 
tions; spare not, lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy 
stakes ; for thou shalt break forth on the right hand and on the 
left, and thy seed shall inherit the Gentiles.” 

After a short introduction, Mr. Mills announces his theme as 
Cuurcu Extension. He adopted, he states, this term in pre- 
ference to that of Home Missions, because he ‘“ presumed it 
was the intention of the General Assembly to have the subject 
discussed in its ecclesiastical relations, rather than in its gene- 
ral and popular aspect.” He then proceeds: 

1. To consider the work of church extension. “I am aware,” 
he remarks, “ that the mention of this theme will be distasteful 
to some, who have a sickly aversion to the very word church ; 
but I choose it because the Church is the divinely appointed in- 
strumentality for the diffusion of the gospel; and it is our duty 
to purify, strengthen and extend it, that it may accomplish the 
end of its high appointment.” 

The work of church extension demands, 

1. That we should have correct views of the character and 
objects of the Church. We cannot think too much of her, pro- 
vided we think enough of her glorious Head. In consistency 
with these views, church extension consists in appropriate efforts 
to enlarge the company of the redeemed. It is the further- 
ance of the interests of the church, as Christ’s representative, 
and the institution through which He saves men, and confers 
unspeakable blessings on the world.” 

2. The work of church extension further demands that we 
have definite and decided views concerning the position, quali- 
fications, and duties of our own branch of the church. Under 
this head the liberality of Mr. Mills’ views appear, and in con- 
sequence of his peculiar position in this movement, it is the 
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more desirable that his real spirit should be understood. ‘ Our 
branch,” he remarks, “of this stock of the reformed churches 
is not newly formed and seeking its first development. We 
have a history of our own; our present General Assembly 
being the fifty-seventh, in annual and triennial succession, since 
our present organization was completed. We are the embodi- 
ment of American Presbyterianism, such as Edwards approved, 
and Davies loved and adopted. We bear the exact stamp of 
no older branch of the family, but to a great extent combine 
the excellences of the Covenanter and the Puritan, without 
the defects of either. We honor, as bright names in the past 
history of Presbyterianism, John Calvin and John Knox; and 
yet we would not withhold the meed of due remembrance from 
John Robinson. 

“Tt is ours to popularize and extend in their application the 
great truths of the Calvinistic theology, and thus demonstrate 
the adaptedness of our excellent system for extensive and en- 
during conquests from the kingdom of darkness. We know 
that some have represented us as being bound by such slender 
ligaments that we are in danger of falling to pieces; while 
others have gone to the opposite extreme, and seeing no loveli- 
ness in our system, have represented it as having ‘ ten horns, 
dreadful and terrible, and strong exceedingly,’ and wont to 
push vigorously withal. They who wait for our death, that 
they may inherit and divide our effects, have in prospect a sea- 
son of long and unrequited anxiety and watchfulness; while 
those who look upon us as antiquated and horrible, shall have 
striking proofs of our adaptation for wide and enduring useful- 
ness. 

3. The work of church extension requires the production in 
the minds of our ministers, elders and members, of the convic- 
tion that it is nothing more than an ordinary and simple dis- 
charge of daily Christian duty for each to labor for this object. 

4. There must be an adequate and well supported ministry, 
with educational institutions adapted to every stage of the edu- 
cation of our youth, and especially of candidates for the minis- 
try, with a more elevated tone of feeling on this whole subject. 

5. A system of wise arrangements for home missions and 
church erection. 

6. The last suggestion, under this head, we give more at 
length. “I would lastly, suggest modestly, and yet with con- 
fidence, as essential to the furtherance of this great work, a 
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careful supervision of the whole, from year to year, by the 
- General Assembly, under the duty assigned to it in our consti- 
tution, of ‘superintending the concerns of the whole church.’ 
I would therefore suggest the appointment of a board or com- 
mittee, to act for the Assembly, and arrange and carry forward 
through the individual and co-operative action of the Presby- 
teries, such a plan of church extension as our present circum- 
stances demand. ‘There is a very large amount of work for us 
to do, as a church, which no voluntary association can do for 
us, even if we could transfer to it the responsibilites under 
which the great Head of the church has placed us. The Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society does not profess to do the work 
we need ; 2¢ cannot do it, if it would. Such a board, I believe, 
can be established without any diminution of confidence in the 
American Home Missionary Society, or any cessation of our 
favorable relations to it. 

‘Our constitution declares that our church is not a confed- 
eration of Synods and Presbyteries, but one united, aggregated 
body. But in our collective capacity we are making no effort 
to extend our principles. We have heretofore gloried in what 
we have called our liberality, but what has sometimes been our 
indiscretion. Like the bride in the Song of Songs, our church 
might say, ‘They made me keeper of the vineyards; but my 
own vineyard I have not kept.’ Our liberality, falsely so call- 
ed, has cost us too much in many important particulars ; and it 
is high time we should awake, not to a diminished exercise of 
Chistian charity, or a colder manifestation of Christian fellow- 
ship, but to a more becoming self-respect and concern for our 
welfare as a distinct branch of the church, having its own un- 
transferable responsibilities to be discharged.” 

The second head of the discourse presents some of the motives 
which should lead us to the diligent and vigorous prosecution 
of church extension. 

1. It is nothing less than the Gospel itself, which is thus to 
be extended. 

2. It is the Gospel in its best form. 

3. The Gospel, as we hold and teach it, is specially demand- 
ed by this age. 

4. We derive another motive from the character, condition, 
and prospects of our country. 

5. The influence our country must exert over the destiny of 
the world. 
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6. The closing motive is the glory which will be brought to 
God, and the blessings secured to man by its consummation. 

We cannot forbear to quote the noble peroration. It re- 
minds one of the swell and march of Dr. Mason’s Sermon on 
the Mediatorial Reign. Mr. Mills was born in Kentucky, and 
has lived in the West until his heart is in sympathy with its 
vastness. He is describing the completion of our work in 
America : 

“This wide land—its plains smiling in beauty; its moun- 
tains and hills lifting their heads in rejoicing; its valleys 
singing, and its rivers rolling in majesty—shall be Immanuel’s 
land. One long, clear, pealing anthem of grateful adora- 
tion and praise shall go up to God. The Atlantic States, hail- 
ing the rays of the sun of righteousness, as they first do those 
of the morning sun, shall wake the lofty song, while the Paci- 
fic States, reposing in his setting beams, arrayed in vestments 
of verdure and of gold, shall roll back a rapturous response ; 
and then shall come the sunny South, clad in garments of sal- 
vation, purer and richer than the sunny and golden apparel of 
her fields, with incense rarer than the fragrance of her ever- 
blooming flowers—every hand chainless, and every heart glad 
and free—to swell the growing strains; and then shall come 
the Great Valley, and as her majestic Father of Waters gathers 
his tributary streams from ice lakes of Minnesota, from moun- 
tains whose crowning snows look out on Oregon, from limpid 
springs that burst forth and flow sparkling down the western 
slopes of the Alleghanies, from fertile valleys waving with corn, 
and warmer plains blooming with cotton, and pours his broad, 
and deep, and sweeping current to the main, so shall she col- 
lect her varied notes from people gathered out of almost every 
nation under heaven, but rendered one in Christ, and pour in 
the torrent of her praise; and then shall come the great North- 
West, with offerings wealthier far than the abundance of her 
teeming prairies, and brighter than the dimpling waves which 
dance at noontide on the surface of her inland seas, and as in 
that most magnificent and sublime of all God’s natural temples 
—its walls the everlasting rocks; its pavement the dazzling 
silvery wave ; its lights the radiant day-beams; its colorings the 
reflected hues of heaven ; its tapestry the fairy folds of glitter- 
ing spray, inwoven with wreaths of rainbow beauty—she ga- 
thers her wide waters and pours a ceaseless psalm in honor of 
the Creator’s eternal power and Godhead, so shall she, in ne- 
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bler tones, bear her part in this ever-swelling Alleluia, which, 
louder than the sound of ‘mighty thunderings and many 
waters’ shall proclaim that over our whole land, ‘THE Lorp 
Gop OMNIPOTENT REIGNETH.’ ” 

* * * * * * * 

The memorial of the Presbytery of Cincinnati was referred 
to a committee of one from each Synod, (at Utica, 1851,) on 
Saturday, May 17th, and on Thursday, May 21st, they reported. 
Their report was accepted, and two hundred and fifty copies of 
it ordered to be printed for the use of the members.* This re- 
port was not adopted, the Assembly as in 1849, it would 
seem, not feeling prepared to act; but a synopsis of it may be 
interesting : 

The committee feel pressed with the difficulties of the case. 
The intrinsic importance of the subject, and the fact that a por- 
tion of the Church desired action, weighed on the one hand, and 
on the other, the fact, that parts of the Church had expressed no 
wish on the subject, and that it might disturb our relations with 
other denominations and the voluntary societies. After stating, 
therefore, that it was undesirable to disturb these relations, 
they propose that the American Home Missionary Society 
should continue to be the agency through which the Home 
Missionary department of the work of church extension should 
be done. They propose further, to establish two Committees of 
Church Extension, the one at Cincinnati for the Synods of the 
Western and North-Western States, and the other at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., for the Synods of the Southern States. These 
committees were to co-operate with the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, in regard to Home Missions, and in addition, 
to have charge of the business of Church Extension, especially 
with reference to erecting houses of worship. They were to 
have authority to appoint a general secretary and agent, and if 
they deemed it best, a local or assistant secretary and treasurer, 
who were to be paid, but the Committees were not expected to 
raise funds, except to defray their own expenses. They were 
to collects faets, and to report to the next Assembly. They 
were particularly to be charged with the duty of reporting some 
plan for the erection of church edifices, together with the re- 
sults of any local plans for this object in Synods. The sub- 


jects of education for the ministry, and educational institutions 
for the Church, were to be particularly referred to them. 


* Minutes, p. 22. 
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The Theological Seminaries were to be requested to report 
to each Assembly, and a committee, a majority of whom re- 
side in Philadelphia, was proposed, to devise a plan for the pub- 
lication of doctrinal tracts, and to inquire in what other way 
the press may be used for promoting the interests of the Church, 
and to report to the next General Assembly. 

After discussion it was moved, “that the whole subject of 
Church Extension, with the various reports and amendments, 
be referred to a special committee, for the purpose of making a 
report to the next Assembly.” This was carried, and the fol- 
lowing committee appointed: Rev. Thornton A. Mills, Rev. 
Nathan 8. 8S. Beman, D. D., Rev. Frederick A. Ross, Rev. 
Artemas Bullard, D. D., Rev. Asa D. Smith, D. D., Rev. D. 
Howe Allen, D. D., Rev. James B. Townsend, Rev. Samuel 
W. Fisher, and Rev. R. W. Patterson; four of ‘whom to form a 
quorum. 

It is this committee which made the celebrated Report on 
Church Extension to the General Assembly of 1852. We 
present a synopsis of their views. 

I. A well-arranged system of Church Extension is necessary 
for the highest development of a true evangelical spirit. 

II. The second argument is statistical. This they arrange 
under three heads : 

1. The proportion of our church members to the population 
of the United States. 

2. Our positive limited growth. The main reason for our 
not growing more rapidly, the committee attribute to a want of 
self-reliance and self-development. 

3. The geographical location of our Church. Under this 
head the Committee remark : 

“‘We most particularly desire the General Assembly to give 
appropriate consideration and weight to the fact, that the call 
for extension comes not from those regions where the Church 
exists in its concentration and its power, but from those where 
there are no churches, or where they are few, poor, and scat- 
tered abroad, where ministers are scarce and poorly paid, and 
are overworked and prematurely die. The question is not 
what measures are requisite to hold the posts we already occu- 
py, but what shall be adopted to secure other and wider con- 

uests for Christ.” 

III. The third argument is drawn from the existence of five 
millions of foreigners in this country, who are increasing at the 
rate of one thousand a day. 


VoL. 1.—20 
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IV. The Committee argue from our Christian obligations, as 
seen in our ecclesiastical constitution. This they illustrate in 
substance thus: The missionary command is binding on the 
Church, as such. Our Form of Government, chapter xii., in 
the expository note, declares it to be a “radical principle” of 
Presbyterianism, that the several different congregations of 
believers taken collectively, constitute one Church of Christ, 
emphatically called the Church. 

The General Assembly, inter alia, is “to superintend the con- 
cerns of the whole Church,” and “constitute a bond of union, 
peace, correspondence, and mutual confidence among all the 
Churches.” Form Gov., ch. xii. sec. 4,5. The eighteenth 
chapter of the Form of Government declares, ‘The General 
Assembly may, of their own knowledge, send missions to any 
part to plant Churches, or supply vacancies, and may direct 
any Presbytery to ordain evangelists or ministers without rela- 
tion to particular Churches,” for this purpose. 

Under this head the subject of Ecclesiastical Boards is men- 
tioned, which the committee dispose of as follows: 

“Tt will be inquired if these principles will not lead to the 
establishment of strictly Ecclesiastical Boards. We think not 
necessarily in all cases. But they are the principles of our Con- 
stitution, and are correct, wise, and good ; and it will be safe to 
follow them wherever they may legitimately lead. All Socie- 
ties or Boards are but the creatures of the Church; they do not 
bear the root, but the root, them. All are subject to abuses; 
and we should be swayed less by names than things, and guided 
more by observation and experience, and seek those which will 
be most useful in building up the kingdom of Christ, whether 
voluntary or ecclesiastical.” 

V. The fifth and last argument is drawn from the emigration 
to the west, consisting, to a considerable extent, of our own 
people. Their wants, the committee think, are not suitably 
met by any existing arrangements. 

As to the objection that denominational action will make us 
illiberal, and alienate us from brethren with whom we have 
hitherto acted, the committee “cannot concede that such will 
be either its necessary or probable consequence. We should 
be glad,” they say, “‘to see those churches adopt a system like 
that we recommend for our own, as far as it might suit their 
circumstances. In true fraternal confidence and affection, we 
shall always rejoice to hear of their extension and spiritual 
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prosperity ; and we cannot believe that they will be dissatisfied 
with any measures contributing to our success.” 

This preliminary part of the paper, the committee did not 
ask the Assembly to adopt, but presented a Plan in three sec- 
tions, expressing the opinion that it might be very possible that 
it would need amendment in the process of its working. The 
great thing, they thought, was that the Assembly should begin 
to do something in this great cause. 

The three sections relate to, 1. Education for the Ministry. 
2. Domestic Missions and Church Erection. 3. Doctrinal 
Tracts. The nature and details of the plan will be seen as we 
progress in our account of the action of the Assembly. 

It is proper to remark that Rev. Doctors Beman and A. D. 
Smith stated to the Assembly, that on account of their distance 
from Cincinnati, they were unable to meet the committee, and 
considered themselves as in no way responsible for the report. 

This report was presented on Friday, May 21st, the second 
day of the sessions, and made the order of the day for Mon- 
day, 24th, at 11 o’clock. On that day a motion was made to 
adopt the first section on “‘ Education for the Ministry,” and 
the great discussion of the sessions commenced. 

The discussion continued until Thursday, 27th, at a quarter 
before 1 o’clock, when the first section of the report was, on 
motion of Judge Darling, referred to a special committee of 
twelve, viz. Rev. Messrs. Stephen Taylor, D. D., Nathan 8. S. 
Beman, D. D., Philemon H. Fowler, Asa D. Smith, D. D., 
George A. Lyon, D. D., Samuel W. Fisher, Robert W. Patter- 
son; with the elders, Judges Darling, Jessup, and Mason, 
Messrs. John Ogden and Horace Maynard. 

On Friday afternoon the committee not having reported, the 
second section of the original paper, referring to Home Mis- 
sions, was made the order of the day for the next morning, at 
10 o’clock. At that time a motion was made to adopt this sec- 
tion, and the discussion which had been able and exciting from 
the beginning, continued with increasing interest until Monday, 
31st, at a quarter before 12 o'clock. 

The Committee of Twelve then brought in their report, 
which was adopted, and is as follows: 

“In order successfully to awaken the interest, and call forth 
the energies of the whole church, in supplying an adequate 
ministry, the General Assembly adopt the following arrange- 
ment : 

‘1, It is recommended, in behalf of those Presbyteries and 
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Churches that may desire a new and more extended channel of 
co-operation in reference to this subject, that an Education So- 
ciety be formed, by those interested in the object, at, or imme- 
diately after, the final adjournment of this Assembly, to be 
called the ‘ Western Education Society ;’ that this Society ar- 
range its meetings at the same time and place with the meet- 
ings of the Assembly, and permit the members of each Assem- 
bly ex officio, to act as members of the Society at its annual 
meeting; and that the Executive Committee and Secretary of 
the Society be located at Cincinnati. 

“*2. It is hereby recommended to each of the Presbyteries, 
as soon as may be convenient, and from year to year there- 
after, to make suitable provision for the presentation to all its 
congregations of the wants of our Church, our country, and the 
world, in relation to this subject ; and for pressing upon young 
men their duty in reference to the ministry; upon Christian 
parents their obligations to dedicate their children to this work, 
and train them for it; and upon individual churches their pri- 
vilege and duty to seek out and sustain, through a course of 
preparation, such promising young men as would not otherwise 
enter the ministry; and to see that in each church an annual 
contribution is made to aid in this work. 

“3. It is further recommended, that each Presbytery ap- 
point yearly a standing committee on Education for the Minis- 
try, who shall take charge of the funds collected in its 
churches, and disburse them as shall be directed. And it is 
recommended that each Presbytery, as far as practicable, ex- 
ercise a special supervision over its young men who are study- 
ing with a view to the ministry. But this article shall not be 
so construed as in anywise to interfere with the choice of any 
Presbyteries or churches, that may prefer to co-operate direct- 
ly with the various Education Societies. 

“4, It is requested of each Presbytery to forward to the 
stated clerk of the Assembly, by the 15th of April, every year, 
a full report of its proceedings on this subject; stating the 
number of churches to which this cause has been presented, the 
amount of funds collected and appropriated, the number of 
candidates under its care, and the different stages of their pro- 
gress. And it shall be the duty of the stated clerk to report 
the same to the General Assembly. 

“5. It is also hereby requested, of each of the education 
societies, with which any of our Presbyteries or churches may 
co-operate, to furnish a like report to the Assembly every year, 
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so far as its operations relate to our church. And it is hereby 
recommended to the societies with which our churches are con- 
nected, to adopt a plan of operation and correspondence, which 
will make them mutual helps in advancing their cause. 

“6. It is further requested of the Directors or Trustees of 
the Union Seminary, New York, the Auburn Seminary, Lane 
Seminary, and the Seminaries at Hudson, Ohio, and Maryville, 
Tennessee, to present to every General Assembly a concise re- 
port of their condition, the number of their students, the names 
of the faculty, the ordinary yearly expenses, and any other in- 
formation that may be deemed interesting. The stated clerk 
is hereby directed to forward this request to each of the insti- 
tutions which have been named, at an early day. 

“7, It is earnestly recommended to all the ministers and 
churches under our care, to observe the last Thursday of Feb- 
ruary of every year, as a day of special prayer in behalf of our 
literary and theological institutions, and of the young men 
connected with all our churches and congregations.’’* 

The difference between the plan of the Committee on Church 
Extension, and that adopted by the Assembly is quite material, 
although the papers appear on a cursory reading very much alike. 
The Committee proposed to the General Assembly to appoint a 
Standing Committee on education for the ministry, to be elected 
annually, who should choose a Secretary and Treasurer, the Sec- 
retary to have a regular salary. This committee to be the centre 
of all educational action of the church. The Presbyteries, each 
one of which is declared to be “by virtue of its constitution, an 
organization to provide a ministry for the churches within its 
bounds,” were to co-operate directly with this Central Com- 
mittee. 

The paper adopted by the Assembly from the Compromise 
Committee, on the other hand, recommends to those interested 
in the matter to organize the “ Western Education Society,” 
gives up the Central Committee, and formally leaves it optional 
with the Presbyteries to attend to the matter themselves, or 
co-operate with the various Education Societies. 

This change is made, however, over former years. Each 
Presbytery is to appoint a Standing Committee on Education, 
they are to report each year to the Assembly what they have 
done, the Education Societies and the Theological Seminaries 
are to report to it also, and the ‘“ Western Education Society” 
is to meet at the same time and place with the Assembly, and 


* Minutes, 169-171. 
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‘permit the members of each Assembly, ex-officio, to act as 
members of the society at its annual meeting.” 

Our readers will wish to have some idea of the tone of the 
discussions. Dr. Beman who spoke amongst the last, offered 
an elaborate argument to prove that the plan of the Com- 
mittee on Church Extension led directly and necessarily to the 
establishment of ecclesiastical boards, and used the weight of 
his great influence and powerful logic, rhetoric and humour, 
to prevent its adoption. Dr. Asa D. Smith was very strongly 
on the same side, dwelling much upon the danger of alienating 
our Congregational brethren, and with Dr. Beman, upon the 
inconsistency of our branch of the church taking a position, 
the “ drift” of which was towards ecclesiastical boards. 

Dr. Beman’s argument was something like the following: 

I. It is perfectly idle to distinguish between such Standing 
Committees as are proposed to be raised, and ecclesiastical 
boards. The friends of ecclesiastical boards have always argued 
in this way; they said they merely wanted a committee, but it 
turned out a full grown board. Whether the authors of the 
report mean it or not, such it is. This is an entering wedge, 
and its edge is fine, but it is an inclined plane rapidly broaden- 
ing towards the upper end. 

IT. Shall we have ecclesiastical boards? Against this, Dr. 
Beman argued on the ground that their necessary tendency 
is to exclusiveness. 

III. “ Ecclesiastical boards are not in accordance with the 
long cherished spirit and policy of our church. In all or- 
ganizations, there is a spirit which underlies the external 
foldings of their policy. It is so with us: ours is the good old 
spirit of liberality, Catholic co-operation with all Christians 
who hold the essentials of Christianity. There are, and there 
always have been in the church two antagonistic spirits ; one is 
the spirit of ecclesiasticism ; the other the spirit of evangelism. 
By ecclesiasticism, he meant that spirit which tends to exalt 
the church over the life and principle that make the church.” 
This spirit he stated as prevailing in the Popish, Anglican, and 
Scottish churches, and amongst the other branch of the Pres- 
byterian church. The spirit of evangelism created the great 
national societies. But ‘“‘some good men think them too free, 
because they are not under the control of the church. That is 
the secret of this church extension movement. Its advocates 
are falling back into the ranks of old-fashioned sectarianism. 
Now,” he said, “ we cannot join in that ery, nor go for building 
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these broken-down walls of separatism. We have our old de- 
fined principles. We cannot enter into this new crusade, with 
either honor or profit.”’* 

IV. The voluntary system is not a failure. Dr. B. dwelt on 
this point at some length, showing the good that had been ac- 
complished by the voluntary societies, and that we must not 
expect too much from any thing human. He made a touching 
appeal to the Assembly in favor of the voluntary system, hold- 
ing up a cane presented to him by Mr. Lawrence, of the Cey- 
lon Mission, made from a tree under which many hundred chil- 
dren reclaimed from heathenism had often played. He then 
referred to the exciting scenes of 1837 and 1838, repelling some 
remarks that had been made about the scars of old veterans. 


‘What was Martin Luther, Mr. Moderator? He was nothing \- 


but an old war-horse covered with scars.” 

In concluding, he made a strong appeal against the spirit of 
ecclesiasticism. ‘‘ The very men themselves will be carried cap- 
tive by the spirit they let loose. This spirit of ecclesiasticism 
is progressive. It will grow and absorb. No man can help 
being influenced by the circumstances that surround him. These 
brethren are now quietly and pleasantly floating on the Missis- 
sippi; the next you shall see of them, they will be in the 
Gulf of Mexico!’’* 

We wish we had this speech to print verbatim as delivered, 
but must content ourselves with this imperfect sketch. 

Judge Darling and Dr. Stearns of Newark, without taking 
ground either way very decidedly, at all events at the early stage 
of the proceedings, earnestly called the attention of the Assem- 
bly to the vital importance of the step they were about taking, 
and pointed out clearly what seemed to them the inevitable 
proclivity of the system proposed, towards an ecclesiastical as 
distinguished from a voluntary system. While Mr. Mills and 
Dr. Duffield advocated action which would, as they thought, 
_ bring out the energies of the Presbyterian church. They urged 
self-reliance, the action of the church in the best and wisest 
way that brethren could devise, and seemed to think it not very 
important whether it led to the establishment of boards or not, 
so that the church would be led to distinctive and energetic 
activity. 

Rev. Mr. Patton of the Philadelphia Education Society, on 
invitation, offered some interesting remarks on the state of the 


* New York Evangelist, June 3, 1852, (in part.) 
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education cause, and earnestly advocated the revival of the 
Presbyterian Education Society, a denominational society co- 
ordinate with the American Education Society. 

Mr. Steele, from the Presbytery of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 
a long speech, which was listened to with great attention, only 
interrupted by questions and explanations, described the state 
of things in the West, as he had seen, and believed them to be. 
The bearing of his remarks was, that the working of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society in the North-West had been very 
injurious to Presbyterianism.. He was particularly severe upon 
some of the general agents of the society, and upon the “ Pres- 
byterian and Congregational Convention of Wisconsin,” as 
tending entirely to the growth of Congregationalism, and to the 
eradication of Presbyterianism in that State. Members whose 
feelings in favor of the Home Missionary Society seemed strong, 
questioned Mr. Steele repeatedly, and asked for explanations 
and confirmations of his statements. But he was very firm, 
and insisted upon the correctness of his views. He also 
stated, that he had been particularly requested to bring out 
these facts upon the floor of the Assembly. Mr. Woods, of the 
Presbytery of Des Moines, Iowa, modestly, but strongly con- 
firmed the statements of Mr. Steele, while Mr. Rosenkrans, of 
Fox River Presbytery, Wisconsin, in great part, dissented 
from them. 

Rey. Dr. Bullard, of St. Louis, a member of the Committee 
on Church Extension, was requested to give his views. His 
statement made a strong impression. It was known that he 
was originally a New England man, and his labors and success 
in the West were well understood. His opinion was given in 
much kindness, but with his characteristic fire. 

Dr. Bullard’s views, however, are presented in the sermon 
which he preached before the Assembly at the present session 
by previous appointment, on Home Missions, and which has 
since been published. We make the following extracts: 

“We will only claim that there shall be no interference ; 
that each denomination shall be free to organize and strengthen 
its own churches, in its own way. We demand the same liberty 
in conducting our church extension efforts, that has ever been 
enjoyed by the Massachusetts, and other New England Home 
Missionary Societies. We ask for nothing more. We will 
have nothing less. It is our birthright as freemen. No de- 
nomination, society, or servant of any churches connected with 
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any benevolent organization shall, unresisted, wrest this from 
us.” 

He then states, that he is not in favor of boards “composed 
only of ministers and elders connected with our General Assem- 
bly,” but that any committee or board created ought to be 
composed of contributors, “ whether officers or private members 
of the church, which should make their reports to the ecclesi- 
astical body which appointed them, or to the contributors holding 
their annual meetings during the sessions of that body.” 

He then proceeds: “But our Presbyteries, Synods, and 
General Assemblies are abundantly competent to call into the 
field, and to direct the efforts of all the agents necessary to 
assist in training our feeble churches to support their pastors, 
to secure supplies for those which are vacant, and to explore 
the whole unoccupied missionary field, and organize churches 
where there is reason to hope they will live and be useful. No 
co-operative association can possibly do this work peaceably 
and efficiently for us. No agent can here act with acceptance 
and success for different denominations at the same time ; espe- 
cially if they are intermingled through the counties and states 
in which he labors. 

‘We can easily secure an efficient agent for each Synod and 
Presbytery, appointed and instructed by those bodies conscien- 
tiously to abstain from all interference with any Congregational 
church, and request the American Home Missionary Society 
to give the necessary aid for their support. We can earnestly 
invite our Congregational brethren to do the same. We can 
safely promisé them that in the moral wastes of our new States, 
there shall be no strife between them and us, as to the occu- 
pancy of any vacant field ; for if they will take the left hand, 
then we will go to the right; or if they will depart to the right 
hand, then we will go to the left, and be sure to find, in either 
direction, more than we shall be able to do. 

“There can be no good reason for separation or estrange- 
ment between these affiliated denominations, and the American 
Home Missionary Society. But it is important that we should 
all know, and let our Congregational brethren and the American 
Home Missionary Society distinctly understand, that our de- 
nominational interests would be promoted, if indeed we have 
any such interests separate from the greatest prosperity of all 
evangelical denominations, should they from henceforth, refuse 
to co-operate with us on such a liberal, unsectarian plan, as we 
have proposed. For we have lost in numbers and -efficiency, 
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by this union of efforts during the last ten or twelve years, far 
more than we have gained in pecuniary assistance. 

“Probably more than one hundred churches, organized by 
our Presbyteries, and connected with them in confidence and 
love, have been wrested from us by missionaries of the society 
to which we give all our Home Missionary funds. We did the 
hard, pioneer work of exploring the field, forming the churches, 
and, in many instances, of erecting a house of worship, and 
then had all taken from us, where a large majority of the mem- 
bers were strangers to the Congregational form of government ; 
and all this, by brethren we had introduced into the field as 
friends. On this account, recently, we have had far more 
occasion to call our new churches Esek or Sitnah, than Reho- 
both.* 

“We should not for one moment be deterred from a single 
wise step for church extension, for fear, that on this account, 
the American Home Missionary Society will refuse to aid in 
the support of our missionaries. For while we feel bound to 
give this Society no occasion for offence, and are grateful for 
all pecuniary assistance really afforded us through this channel 
beyond our own contributions, we know we are now abundantly 
able, in this respect, to provide for all our men. We may be 
certain it will do our wealthy churches great good to be roused 
to this glorious work, as the Free Church of Scotland was, cut 
off from foreign aid. While, therefore, I love the American 
Home Missionary Society and its officers with unabating confi- 
dential affection, and believe there is no sufficient reason why 
they should withdraw from us, or we from them, still I would 
not turn to the right or left in accomplishing the great work 
before us, an hair’s breadth, under the influence of any threat- 
ened or apprehended action of any society or denomination of 
Christians. We are not in a position to think of supplicating 
favor of any being but God alone.” 

The more distinctive side now came up in their strength. 
Mr. Mills, Dr. Fisher of Cincinnati, Dr. Duffield, Mr. Fowler 
of Utica, Mr. Knox of Rome, N. Y., Dr. Mandeville of Albany, 


* Gen. xxvi. 20-22. “ And the herdmen of Gerar did strive with Isaac’s herd- 
men, saying, the water is ours; and he called the name of the well Esek; because 
they strove with him. 

“ And they digged another well, and strove for that also; and he called the name 
of it Sitnah. 

“ And he removed from thence, and digged another well; and for that they strove 
not; and he called the name of it Rehoboth; and he said, for now the Lord hath 
made room for us, and we shall be fruitful in the land.” 
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Dr. Campbell of New York City, Mr. Duffield of Philadelphia, 
Mr. Maynard of Tennessee, all with more or less strength of 
feeling, manifested preferences for the distinctive side. 

As the speech of Mr. Fowler was very succinct, it may be 
well to quote its points: 

1. What do we wish to do? To extend Presbyterianism. At 
other times and in other relations, we wish to do other impor- 
tant things, but this is our business now. 

2. What is our spirit? Not one of hostility to Congrega- 
tionalism, not of hostility to the voluntary societies. We are 
honestly Presbyterians, and wish to extend our own church 
without injuring any one. 

3. By what means do we propose to act? By means which 
are our own, which we can control. This is a church matter, 
it needs church means. 

4, Why prefer our own agency to others? Because the for- 
mer reasons for co-operation in such matters do not now exist. 
The spirit of benevolence, once weak, is strong. It needs now 
mainly right channels. 

5. The church, as such, needs to feel responsibility. To feel 
this it must have it. Its own work must be in its own hands. 

6. By excluding Congregational co-operation in such matters, 
we exclude collision. ‘‘here has been collision and always will 
be, where work involving denominational and distinctive action 
is attempted to be done by different denominations in common. 
Wherever the work is general, co-operative action is right. 

7. There is irresponsibility about voluntary associations. 
Half a dozen men in New York often elect’ their officers; 
strange that with such a dread of centralism, brethren do not 
think of controlling these vast centres of accumulating power. 

8. We need more esprit du corps—not sectarianism, but in- 
tense interest for Presbyterianism as the best form of doctrine 
and polity. No one ever did much with any thing, unless there 
was deep love and attachment approaching to enthusiasm for 
it. Our people’s love is drawn off to other things, we must 
bring it back. 

It is objected: 

1. It will cost more. There are some questions where right 
is of more importance than profit, where future good and wise 
arrangements are better than present ease. But the objection 
forgets the increased liberality that will be produced. Look at 
the boards of the other branch of the church, and what that 
church did before they had distinctive action. 
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2. But we shall drive off our Congregational brethren. He 
did not apprehend this. They have no reason to object to our 
attending to our own business in a spirit of kindness. But look 
at the other side. There are dangers in not adopting this 
action. There are churches which we cannot retain without 
pursuing a more distinctive course.* 

We saw a number of gentlemen entirely competent to throw 
light upon the matter who preferred saying nothing, for the 
Assembly was, as we have remarked, one of unusual ability. 
We almost wished that something might occur to arouse them, 
so that their eloquence, so unconsciously sleeping, might have 
thrilled the house. 

One of the incidents of this part of the meeting was the 
speech of Rev. James Gallaher, representing the Presbytery of 
St. Louis, though he had been supplying during the winter the 
First Church of Washington City. Mr. Gallaher with Nelson 
and Ross formerly edited the Calvinistic Magazine, a work 
which did stalwart service in former days in the West, and his 
“Enchanted Cavern’ will be long remembered, as a work of 
genius, almost worthy of Bunyan. A good deal had been said 
by different brethren, touching the separation from our mother 
—New England—which would be wrought by the adoption of 
the report of the Committee on Church Extension. Mr. Galla- 
her sat “‘musing” over this, and as the idea was mentioned 
again and again, “the fire burned,” and he rose like the moon 
“inter stellas minores.”’ We can give our readers but a faint 
idea of his speech, scarcely attempting even a synopsis. He 
said that “he honored the men who landed at Plymouth 
Rock. He considered them great and good, and he honored 
their noble lineaments, as seen in the character and conduct 
of their descendants. But highly as he thought of New 
England, she was not his mother. His mother was born 
amidst the mountains of Scotland, and received rough nurs- 
ing from her infant cradle. Her children had withstood popery 
and prelacy, and had counted not their lives dear unto 
them on the high places of the field, and amid the caves and 
dens of the earth. If Scotland was one of the brightest spots 
in the world, and a land which all God’s people bore in their 
hearts, it was owing to his mother, and when the Free Church 
of Scotland had, in these last days, sacrificed the kirks in which 
their ancestors had worshipped for ages, and the manses around 


* New York Evangelist, June 3, 1852, (in part.) 
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which their little ones had sported joyously, and gone forth 
with nothing but the immortal principles of Presbyterianism, 
bearing in the midst of their host Christ’s crown and covenant, 
his mother had shown that her children, even to the latest 
generation, were worthy of her. Nor had the stock degenerated 
when transplanted. As Ionia and the Aigean were beautiful 
as Greece, so were the colonies that went forth, noble as the 
parent kirk at home. They had peopled the north of Ireland, 
and he would wonder, if a General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church could be gathered together, whose hearts did 
not thrill at the name of the Siege of Derry. When popery 
threatened to oversweep the British Islands, and almost all had 
given up heart and hope, there in that little spot, the lamp of 
Presbyterianism burned brightly, and what was that but to say, 
that there a beacon light streamed over the dark and angry 
waves of despotism and bigotry, that earth and hell could not 
extinguish. Young men and maidens, old men and children, 
all caught and cherished the holy fire. The gates of the 
city were first shut by the apprentice boys without orders, 
and from that moment, through weary days and weeks, through 
famine and weariness, with the wasting forms of venerable 
mothers by their side, and their averted eyes forced to see the 
rounded outline of sisters, and those even dearer than sisters, 
growing thin and their cheek losing its bloom, but never their eye 
its brightness, and even the little children failing in the elas- 
ticity of their step and the heartiness of their tiny shout, they 
held sternly to their purpose. Gathering strength from the 
solemn Sabbath service and the sacred communion, though the 
temple of the Lord shook with the cannon of the hosts of 
tyranny, they endured all for the Lord Jesus and for liberty, 
and when the relieving squadron came in sight, and their feeble 
hands opened the gates of the city, when they threw up their 
caps to shout welcome to their deliverers, and to rejoice that 
Britain and the world were free, because that forlorn hope of 
God and freedom had held out; so weak were they, so ex- 
hausted by famine, that they sank to the ground. 

‘‘And in America, has this same glorious mother no chil- 
dren worthy of such ancestry? Who marched under Washing- 
ton, and Mad Anthony, and Greene? Was not Witherspoon 
in the Senate and Morgan in the field? Were there not Alex- 
ander, and Davies, and Rice in Virginia? Who ever saw a 
Presbyterian tory? Who peopled the hills and valleys of cen- 
tral and western Pennsylvania, who settled the valley of Vir- 
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ginia, who poured their stalwart forms and hearts that never 
knew what fear was, over Kentucky and Tennessee? Mr. 
Moderator, I was baptized by Gideon Blackburn, and I have 
listened to Nelson and Cleland, and I have watched the West 
grow into a mighty empire, and of all its teeming population, 
the bone and sinew, the strength and the glory are the children 
of that mighty Scottish mother ! 

“Mr. Moderator, I remember, not very clearly perhaps, but 
still I remember something of my school-boy training, how the 
Trojans, when besieged by all the power of Greece, with Aga- 
memnon and Achilles at their head, remained invincible to 
all that fearful array for ten long years. But at last, per- 
suaded and beguiled, they admitted into their very citadel that 
fatal Trojan, or rather Grecian horse, and Virgil describes, if I 
remember right, how they themselves pulled and tugged, and 
with infinite labor and enthusiasm finally succeeded in dragging 
in the fated wood filled with a thousand Greeks! Can we not 
learn a lesson from the past? If any men, or any society, or 
any influence, I do not mean to be invidious or make charges 
against any one, but if any thing weakens our Presbyterianism, 
and dilutes the strength of that which has been the glory of 
the world, let us beware of it.”’ 

On the other side of the question were Dr. Beman, Dr. Asa 
D. Smith, Mr. Ranney, Mr. Kent, Mr. Gridley, Mr. Hall of 
Otsego, Mr. Tracy and Mr. Hayes, of the Western Reserve, 
Mr. Noyes, and in the main, Dr. Converse of Philadelphia, 
Judge Mason and Judge Jessup. It began to grow plain that 
there were three divisions in the house. First, a section who 
were in favor of ecclesiastical boards thoroughly and through- 
out, as the thing to which we must, with whatever reluctance, 
ultimately come. They held, that the church was not shut up 
to one period of her history, but could look over the whole, for 
precedents. This was the droit. The left were voluntaries, 
and nothing but voluntaries. The church had taken its position 
in 1837 and 1838. Its foundations were laid then. We must 
look to the patriarchs of that time, for there alone was light, 
and then and there the keel of the vessel was laid down. Then 
there was the great middle division, feeling that no specific plan 
of benevolent action was laid down either in the Word of God or 
in the standards of the church, but that we have a right to 
take any plan that expediency marks out as best, by a careful 
reading of the signs of the times. And upon the course of this 
middle party rested the settling of the whole matter. How 
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would they go? Would the influence of old impressions, and of 
opposition to the tyranny of 1837, carry them with the thorough 
voluntaries, or had there a new spirit risen up in very many 
thoughtful minds, causing them to feel that the great rush of 
events demanded new adjustments ? 

It was moved to strike out the word “required,” in the first 
article, and insert “requested,” so that the General Assembly 
should “request” the Presbyteries and Synods to adopt a plan, 
instead of “requiring” them. It passed by a close vote. 

The preamble and first article of the second section then 
passed without much opposition ; the second article passed; and 
then, as it began to be evident that the section was going 
through, each vote, in its tone, was stronger, and rang out 
through the house with a sound such as no one who was there 
will ever forget. The only alteration of any imporatnce was 
in the sixth article, where the following words were stricken 
out. “It is recommended that the work of raising funds for 
Home Missions, in the respective Presbyteries or Synods, be 
committed to the supervision of those (the itinerant) mission- 
aries; and that their salaries, if necessary, shall be paid, in 
part, by the American Home Missionary Society, according 
to such arrangements as the body appointing them shall make 
with that society.” 

The section as adopted is as follows: 

“To promote more extensively the work of Domestic Mis- 
sions, the General Assembly hereby adopts the following ar- 
rangement : 

“1, The American Home Missionary Society is hereby re- 
commended to the Presbyteries as the agency through which, 
as heretofore, the work of Domestic Missions shall be done; 
and the Presbyteries and Synods are requested to adopt, as far 
as they may deem proper in their circumstances, the following 
or similar arrangements : 

“‘2. Each Presbytery shall elect a Standing Committee on 
Church Extension, to serve one year, and continue in office till 
successors are appointed, who shall, under its direction, attend 
to the general interests of this work within its bounds. 

‘“¢3, Each Presbytery shall see that, by its own ministers or 
other suitable agency, the claims of Home Missions shall be 
presented annually to each of its churches, and that proper ef- 
forts are made to bring their liberality into free and becoming 
exercise towards this cause. These contributions to be paid 
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into the Treasury of the American Home Missionary Society, 
or any of its Auxiliaries, and to be raised with as little expense 
to that Society as possible. 

‘4, Each Presbytery shall recommend all applications for 
aid from any of its churches; and shall be careful to see 
that the amount asked for is the lowest which will fairly answer 
the purpose. And it is recommended, that the appropriations 
sought be diminished from year to year, if it can be safely done, 
that the churches may be brought to a self-sustaining standard 
as soon as possible. 

‘5. The American Home Missionary Society is hereby re- 
quested to arrange its system of appropriations, so that appli- 
cations made by any Presbytery for its churches shall not re- 
quire the official sanction of any agent of that Society. It is 
not intended, however, by this recommendation, to abridge the 
right of the Society to obtain information as to such applica- 
tions, or use its full discretion as to granting them in whole or 
in part. 

“6, Each Presbytery, whose circumstances as to territory, 
churches, and numbers, demand it, is recommended to appoint 
an itinerant missionary within its bounds. Or each Synod, 
where it is best that two, or more, or all of its Presbyteries shall 
be united in this work, is recommended to appoint such a mis- 
sionary, whose duty it shall be to act as a travelling evangelist, 
after the scriptural pattern, to explore destitute fields; to pre- 
pare the way for the formation of new churches by the Presby- 
teries; to seek for ministers to take charge of them; to assist 
and direct in building houses of worship in destitute places ; 
and in all other suitable ways, under the direction of Presby- 
terial or Synodical Committees, promote the work of Church 
Extension. 

“7, Each Synod shall appoint yearly a Church Extension 
Committee, whose duty it shall be to take the supervision of 
any agencies which shall be established, to arrange and carry 
out some plan to aid in the erection of churches in destitute 
places, to conduct the Home Missionary business of the Synod 
generally, and make a full report at each meeting. 

“¢8, Hach Synod shall require a yearly collection from its 
churches, to assist, by loan or gift, feeble churches to erect 
houses of worship in destitute places; which funds shall be dis- 
tributed by the Synod’s Committee among those churches 
which may apply for it, according to their necessities. And the 
older and abler Synods of the Church are earnestly recom- 
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mended to contribute of their abundance to aid the feebler Sy- 
nods in this work. 

“*9, Each Synod is hereby charged with the review of the 
course of its Presbyteries in the duties now assigned them; and 
is further required to report to the General Assembly, through 
its Standing Committee, its proceedings up to the first of April 
in each year. 

**10. Each Presbytery is further required, in addition to its 
Statistical Report and Narrative, to forward yearly to the Ge- 
neral Assembly a full report of its various arrangements for 
Church Extension, stating the number of its ministers, and the 
particular manner in which they are employed; the number of 
its churches, and how they are supplied; the gross amount of 
funds collected in its bounds for Home Missions and church 
erection; the amount received by its churches from the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, or any similar institution; the 
number of houses of worship, with their probable value, and 
whether they are free from debt; the number of new churches 
organized, and new houses of worship erected; what itinerant 
arrangements have been adopted for preaching the gospel; 
what and how much agency has been employed; together with 
all such other facts and suggestions as will show from year to 
year what has been accomplished, and what may need to be 
undertaken to bring all the churches to a proper degree of 
effort to promote the kingdom of Christ. 

“11. The Stated Clerk is required, in due time, previous to 
the meeting of each General Assembly, to notify the Stated 
Clerks of the Synods and Presbyteries, by a circular letter, of 
the foregoing requirement as to reports. 

“12. There shall hereafter be appointed, with the other 
Standing Committees of the General Assembly, one on Church 
Extension, to whom shall be committed, at an early period of 
their sessions, the Synodical and Presbyterial reports on the 
subject, whose duty it shall be to present a condensed view of 
them to the Assembly, with such further propositions to pro- 
mote this work as they may deem desirable. This Standing 
Committee shall be required to report as soon as a faithful dis- 
charge of its duties will permit. 

“13. A Committee, consisting of five, is hereby appointed 
to confer with the Executive Committee of the American Home 
Missionary Society, expressing to it the kind feelings and con- 
fidence of the General Assembly and the churches it represents, 
and requesting its codperation in this plan as far as its princi- 
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ples will admit ; and also requesting a statement of the princi- 
ples on which its appropriations are made to the churches of 
the several denominations of Christians who support it; the 
results of which conference shall be reported to the next Ge- 
neral Assembly.” 

The committee to confer with the Home Missionary Society 
were: Rev. George Duffield, D.D., Rev. Nathan 8. 8. Beman, 
D.D., Rev. Thornton A. Mills, Rev. Robert W. Patterson, and 
Hon. John L. Mason.* 

These proceedings took place on Monday, the last day of the 
sessions; and in the evening the third section of the Report 
came up for consideration, that on Doctrinal Tracts. 

The Assembly adopted this without opposition. It is as fol- 
lows, the blanks having been filled by the Assembly : 

“To promote the diffusion of those truths which distinguish 
us as a Church, the General Assembly adopts the following ar- 
rangement: 

‘“*1. There is hereby established at Philadelphia a Standing 
Committee of nine persons, whose duty it shall be to superin- 
tend the publication of a series of Tracts, explanatory of the 
doctrines, government, and missionary policy of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, as the General Assembly shall from time to time 
direct. One-third of this Committee shall serve for one year, 


* one-third for two years, and the remaining third for three years. 


The election, to fill the places of those whose terms expire, to 
be held at each meeting of the General Assembly. 

“<2. This Committee shall elect a Secretary and Treasurer, 
the former of whom shall receive such a salary per annum, as 
shall be agreed upon by the Committee ; and shall be the editor 
of the tracts published; and also, as far as may be necessary, 
the soliciting agent for such an amount of funds as may be re- 
quired to carry out the objects for which this Committee is ap- 
pointed. 

“3. It shall be the duty of this Committee to meet at Phila- 
delphia, and, after due organization, to take measures to pro- 
cure the preparation and publication, in cheap, neat, and sub- 
stantial form, of a series of Tracts for the purposes above stated. 
No Tract to be published, which does not receive the unanimous 
approbation of the Committee. 

“4, This Committee shall, if consistent with the interests of 
the Assembly, enter into a contract with some publisher or 
publishers to assume, for a time, the publication of such Tracts 


* Minutes, pp. 171-3. 
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as may be furnished them, at certain rates, which shall be 
agreed upon in writing. And if no such arrangement can be 
profitably and satisfactorily made, then the said Committee 
shall, by solicitation from the churches, proceed to provide a 
sufficient fund for their publication in behalf of the Assembly. 

“<5. This Committee shall make a full report of its proceed- 
ings to the General Assembly, at each annual meeting.” 

The following persons were appointed the Committee to su- 
perintend the preparation and publication of Doctrinal Tracts, 
viz: Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D. D., Rev. Albert Barnes, and 
Mr. 8. T. Bodine, for one year; Rev. E. W. Gilbert, D. D., 
Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, D. D., and Rev. George Duffield, jr., 
for two years; Rev. Asa D. Smith, D. D., Rev. Jonathan F. 
Stearns, D. D., and Hon. William Darling, for three years. 

Resolved, That the Committee have power to fill their own 
vacancies.’’* 

The friends of our Review will be gratified to learn that the 
Committee appointed by the previous Assembly on the subject 
of the Press, offered the following as a part of their Report, 
which was unanimously adopted by the Assembly : 

“Your Committee are happy to learn, and to call the atten- 
tion of the Assembly to the fact, that, since the meeting of the 
last General Assembly, several influential individuals, in the 
city of Philadelphia and neighborhood, have made arrange- 
ments for the publication of a Quarterly, to be called ‘The 
Presbyterian Quarterly Review,’ under the editorial supervision 
and control of several of the most distinguished ministers in 
our connection, and that the first number has already issued 
from the press. In the full confidence that this Quarterly will 
be true to the principles of our branch of the Church, the Com- 
mittee’ take pleasure in commending it to the approbation of 
this General Assembly, and the patronage of our ministers and 
churches.’’* 

The Committee on Church Polity reported on an overture 
from one of the Presbyteries, asking advice as to the case of a 
minister who wished to demit the ministry, having engaged in 
secular pursuits, while neither the Presbytery nor his own 
conscience charged delinquency upon him; that the Presbytery 
be directed to erase his name from their roll; but the Assem- 
bly refused to adopt the report. 

On one side of this important question it was alleged, that it 
injured the character, and lessened the dignity of the ministry 
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to authenticate men as ministers of the gospel in good standing 
in the Presbyterian Church, who were entirely absorbed in se- 
cular pursuits. And again, that men so occupied ought not to 
have an equal vote in Church Courts with those engaged ac- 
tively in laboring for the Church. 

On the other hand it was held, that the office of the minis- 
try is inviolable; that demission at pleasure would diminish 
its sacredness and binding obligations ; that if persons were in 
the ministry who were an injury to it, the remedy was to 
guard more carefully the entrance to the ministry; and that 
the very action proposed would facilitate improper ordinations, 
because the impression would gain ground that if a mistake was 
made, demission would be easy.” 

The Synod of New York and Philadelphia took the following 
action on this subject : 

Sessions at Philadelphia, May 21, 1783. “The Presby- 
tery of New York report, that the Rev. Mr. William Wood- 
hull, one of their members, appeared before them at their 
last meeting, and stated to them his situation, as being still in- 
capable of exercising his ministry, by his continued indisposition, 
and the little, or rather no probability of his ever being able 
to attempt the exercise of it in future; and that he was at 
the same time engaged in certain secular employments that 
would seem to render it improper to have his name in their 
records as a member, while he is incapable of attending their 
meetings, or discharging any of the great duties of his minis- 
try; and therefore submits to them the propriety of their con- 
tinuing and considering him as a member from time to time ; 
and that the Presbytery, on considering his situation, thought 
it best to leave his name out of their records in future, till he 
shall be able to return to the exercise of his ministry ; an*event 
that would give them great pleasure.” 

‘The Synod considered the above report, and are of opinion, 
that Mr. Woodhull ought to be continued a member of the 
Presbytery of New York, and therefore direct that Presbytery 
to insert his name in the roll.” 1784, May 20, “The Synod 
proceeded to receive the reports of the several Presbyteries, 
when the Presbytery of New York reported that they have re- 
instated the name of the Rev. William Woodhull in their re- 
cords, agreeably to the order of last Synod.’’* 

Another case occurred in 1785. ‘A difficulty having arisen 
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respecting Mr. Montgomery’s name being left out of the re- 
cords of the New Castle Presbytery, for the reasons assigned 
in their report, Dr. Witherspoon, Dr. McWhorter and Dr. 
Alison were appointed a committee to consider that part of 
their report, and to prepare against to-morrow morning, a 
draught of a plan to direct the conduct of Presbyteries in such 
cases. 

“The Committee appointed yesterday, on a part of the 
report of the New Castle Presbytery, brought in a draught 
which was read and approved, and is as follows, viz: 

“‘The Synod disapprove of the conduct of the Presbytery of 
New Castle, in striking the name of Mr. Montgomery off their 
roll for the reasons given in their report, neither of which, nor 
both together, seem to be sufficient ; and in future recommend 
to all Presbyteries, when any ministers under their inspection 
resign their charge, or discontinue the exercise of their office 
while they remain in the same bounds, to pass a regular judg- 
ment on the reasons given for such conduct; and continue their 
inspection of those who shall not have deserved to be deprived 
of their ministerial character, though they may be laid aside 
from immediate usefulness.”’* 

This decision, we presume, is the present law of the church: 
that the Presbytery are to examine each such case, and if it 
does not involve delinquency, see that the minister performs as 
much ministerial labor as he is able, passing “a regular judg- 
ment on the reasons given for such conduct,” and encouraging 
him to return to active duty as soon as possible. Many brethren 
might be saved from secularity, if the spirit of this law were 
faithfully carried out. An English writer remarks that “the 
worst use you can put a man to, is to hang him;” and so the 
worst use you can put a minister to, is to act so that the church 
will be deprived of his services, if they are of any value what- 
ever. Many a valuable and experienced minister is floating 
about, comparatively useless, just for want of sympathy. In- 
stead of cutting them off, suppose we should try to get them a 
field of labor, and encourage them in it, in the spirit of Wither- 
spoon, McWhorter and Alison ? 

The subject of the election of ruling elders for a term of 
years, came up thus: Paper No. 5, am Overture from the Pres- 
bytery of Pennsylvania, (North Branch of the Susquehanna), 
asking whether the Constitution of our Church shall be so alter- 
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ed, as to make the term of office of ruling elders temporary, in 
such churches as prefer it, was taken up and answered as follows : 

“The Assembly do not deem it expedient, or for the edifica- 
tion of the Church, to send down to the Presbyteries such an 
Overture ; the most obvious and natural construction of our 
Form of Government does not contemplate a rotatory eldership ; 
and while such an organization of a session is not anti-presby- 
terial, yet the Assembly would discourage the adoption of the 
principle in our church, from respect to the plain meaning of 
our Rule. But nothing in this resolution is intended to disturb 
the relations of those churches, which have adopted the princi- 
ple of a limited period in the service of elders.” 

A motion was made to strike out the words, “such an organi- 
zation of a session is not anti-presbyterial,” so as to leave this 
an open question, to be settled after full discussion at some 
subsequent period, the practical decision being complete with- 
out it; that is, it might be expedient to allow the custom, with- 
out endorsing it as presbyterial or “ not anti-presbyterial ;”’ 
but the motion did not prevail. 

The subject of the abrogation of the Plan of Union was in- 
troduced by Rev. Silas Hawley, who offered the following reso- 
lution : 

“¢ Resolved, That, in the view of this Assembly, the Plan of 
Union of 1801 has been, and still is, in full force in the Pres- 
byterian church ; that its pretended abrogation by the Assem- 
bly of 1837, was part and parcel of the Exscinding Acts ; that 
as the said acts were unconstitutional, the Plan of Union was 
not in the least affected by them.” 

This resolution was subsequcntly discussed to some extent, 
though not fully. It was moved to postpone it indefinitely, 
but the motion did not prevail, and it was passed. 

The arguments were briefly these: 

Against the resolution it was argued, that the Assembly of 
1837, before the division, abrogated the plan, and their acts 
are of course binding on us, if constitutional and unrepealed ; 
that this Act stands on quite different ground from the Exscind- 
ing Acts, the latter being flagrantly unconstitutional, while the 
former was in the power of the Assembly; that the consent 
of the General Association of Connecticut was unnecessary, 
either party having a right to determine the plan, by giving 
suitable notice; and that the General Assembly never repealed 
the Act of Abrogation. 
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On the other side it was alleged, that the Assembly impliedly 
repealed the Abrogating Act, by their Resolutions in 1838. 
The point was also made, whether it does not require two 
parties to abrogate, as well as to create a compact. 

A. question is raised also (see a recent article in the New 
York Evangelist, with which, however, the editors of that pa- 
per do not agree), whether it is possible by a declarative Reso- 
lution of one party, to restore the Plan of Union once abro- 
gated. The argument is, that either party could abrogate the 
plan, when willing that it should cease. This our Assembly, 
still undivided, did in 1837. But one party cannot restore it. 
The act of 1837 is final therefore, and any implied action in 
1838, or direct action in 1852, is null. The Assembly, how- 
ever, as we have seen, are of a different opinion, and declare 
the plan in force. 

We here conclude our review of the truly remarkable Gene- 
ral Assembly of 1852. In giving our opinion of its tone, our 
remarks, as will be observed, relate to it as a whole. 

1. It was a very independent body of men. We do not re- 
member ever to have sat in any organized assemblage, in which 
there appeared to us less disposition blindly to follow leaders. 
There was a strong disposition to hear counsel, to gather light 
from every quarter, but the Commissioners had come up to de- 
cide for themselves. We were never more struck with the 
beauty and glory of a great representative system. The dele- 
gates of the people spoke out the sentiments of the people, and 
the Assembly patiently and with deep interest strove to ascer- 
tain from their Commissioners, what the Church—the whole 
Church—thought and wished. If there had been any disposi- 
tion to dictate in any quarter, it was plainly seen that it was 
useless to attempt it. 

2. The members were very courteous. Conscious power is 
very apt to be so. There was less struggling to “obtain the 
floor,” or protrude opinion, than we have ever seen where such 
interests were at stake. As we have said, quite a body of able, 
intelligent and influential men scarcely spoke at all, but while 
entirely capable of commanding attention, preferred quietly to 
listen to their brethren, while every one who wished to speak 
was able to obtain the opportunity. In the body at large there 
was a strong feeling in favor of the rights of every individual 
Commissioner. 

3. The Assembly was decidedly Constitutional Presbyterian. 
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This is our summary of its ecclesiastical spirit. It had calmly, 
but quite finally, laid aside any idea of seeking re-union with 
our brethren who separated themselves in 1837 and 1838. 
Its members were self-poised, satisfied with their position and 
prospects, and were addressing themselves seriously and with 
deep responsibility to the question, as to what devolved upon 
them as the successors to the great life of American Presbyte- 
rianism. So, on the other hand, while there was much kind 
feeling towards all other denominations, and especially towards 
our Congregational brethren, the tone was quite decided, that 
in giving our strength to the promotion of the general interests 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom, we had neglected too much the 
strengthening of those denominational interests which are essen- 
tial to the existence and the enlargement of a church of Christ; 
that thus we were in danger of losing the powér to do good to 
ourselves or to any one else; and hence, that no one had any 
reason to complain, if in this broad view of the matter, a Pres- 
byterian General Assembly felt, that using whatever it should 
deem the most appropriate means to accomplish it, its first busi- 
ness was to take care of the Presbyterian Church. 

4, But lastly, the Assembly was not of an exclusive, or sec- 
tarian, or ultra-Presbyterian spirit. It was American Presby- 
terian, what our Church, as a body, has been since 1705, and 
what we trust, by the blessing of God, it will ever continue to 
be. Never since the division, have we felt cheered by such hap- 
py auspices. We have no fears for our future, if we only keep 
humble and trust in God. Glorious old Presbyterianism lives, 
but it lives in us not as exclusive or rigid, not as Scottish, or 
Irish, or Huguenot, or Dutch, or German, but American. We 
are free to adopt any plans, ecclesiastical or voluntary, that will 
do our work. Opposed to every thing narrow, regarding pre- 
cedents not as chains, but as exponents of the wisdom that 
dwelt.in our fathers, we will try to make every one of our 
American Presbyterians continental, his heart wide enough to 
reach from sea to sea, and from Superior to the sunny waves 
of Mexico. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS.* 


I. Rural Hours. By a Lady (understood to be Miss Cooper, 
daughter of Mr. J. Fennimore Cooper). pp. 521. 


We notice this book, particularly, because we wish the “maidens” of our Church 
to be interested in our Review, and because we should like to see more of this kind 
of writing. The fault of American writers is imitation of foreign authors. But these 
authors never became great by imitation. This book is original. Residing in one 
of the New York villages “ near to nature,” as Mr. Bancroft would say, the author- 
ess went out in Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, and describes what she 
saw, with her own reflections, just as a cultivated person would talk. If the scenery 
reminded her of a book, she speaks of that. If she thinks of other parts of this 
country, or of Europe, she mentions that. It reminds us of two delightful English 
works, “ Journal of a Naturalist,” and “ White’s Natural History of Selborne,” 
only that it is less technical in its sketches. Some of the subjects touched on will 
show the scope of the book: “The Dipper and the Blue Jay,” “The Instinct of 
Birds,” “ The Trailing Arbutus,” “ Purple Finches,” “The Wheat Field,” “ Ruth,” 
“ Ferns,” “ Locust-Pods,” “ The Church Yard,” “ Names.” 

It is a more serious matter than many people think, that our American ladies do 
not take enough exercise in the country. And one reason is the want of an object. 
They are not trained to observation of nature, and it is not the fashion to examine 
carefully and with delight God’s fresh works. Health and temper, taste and even 
piety, would all be the better for a love of the open air, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the woods and fields. English ladies take tenfold more exercise than American, 
and the result may be seen in their health and bloom. 

We quote a passage, which shows keen observation and fine descriptive power. 
After an allusion to Keats’ beautiful picture of Autumn 


. Sitting careless on a granary floor, 


Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 

Or on a half-reaped furrow lain asleep, 

Drows’d with the fume of poppies ; while thy hook 
Spares the next swathe, and all its twined flowers,” 





we have a painting of the American Autumn Woods: 


“The oak loves a deep rich red, or a warm scarlet, though some of his family 
are partial to yellow. The chestnuts are all of one shadeless mass of gold color, 


* As we mentioned in our first number, we do not use the word “ New” in the 
strictest sense. Nor do we feel bound to commend, or even notice, every new 
book. Our ideal is to bring every really valuable new book within the field of our 
vision, and give our readers a graphic view of it. The notices, therefore, are some- 
times concise, and sometimes quite full, their main purpose having no special refer- 
ence to the amount of space occupied. 
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from the highest to the lowest branch. The bass-wood or linden is orange. The 
aspen, with its silvery stem and branches, glitters in a lighter shade, like the wrought 
gold of the jeweller. The sumach, with its long pinnated leaf, is of a brilliant 
scarlet. The pepperidge is almost purple, and some of the ashes approach the same 
shade during some seasons. Other ashes with the birches and beech, hickory and 
elms have their own tints of yellow. That beautiful and common vine, the Vir- 
ginia creeper, is a vivid cherry color. The sweet-gum is vermilion. The vibur- 
num tribe and dogwood are dyed in lake. As for the maples they always rank first 
among the show; there is no other tree which contributes singly so much to the 
beauty of the season, for it unites more of brilliancy with more of variety, than any 
of its companions. Here you have a soft maple, vivid scarlet from the highest to 
the lowest leaf; there is another, a sugar maple, a pure sheet of gold ; this is dark 
crimson like the oak, that is, vermilion ; another is parti-colored, pink and yellow, 
green and red ; yonder is one of a deep purplish hue, this is still green, that is 
mottled in patches, another is shaded; still another blends all these colors on its 
own branches, in capricious confusion, the different limbs, the separate twigs, the 
single leaves, varying from each other in distinct colors and shaded tints. And in 
every direction a repetition of this magnificent picture meets the eye: in the woods 
that skirt the dimpled meadows, in the thickets and copses of the fields, in the 
bushes which fringe the brook, in the trees which line the streets and road-sides, in 
those of the lawns and gardens—brilliant and vivid in the nearest groves, gradually 
lessening in tone upon the farther woods and successive knolls, until, in the distant 
back ground, the hills are colored by a mingled confusion of tints, which defy the 
eye to seize them.” pp. 339, 40. 


And this shows a fine taste: 


“Tt is to be regretted that we have not more superior pictures of autumnal scenes, 
for the subjects are so fine that they are worthy of the greatest pencils. It is true 
Mr. Cole, and some others of our distinguished artists, have given us a few pictures 
of this kind ; but in no instance, I believe, has a work of this nature been yet con- 
sidered as a chef-d’ceuvre of the painter. No doubt there must be great difficulties, 
as well as great beauties, connected with the subject. There is no precedent for 
such coloring as nature requires here, among the works of old masters, and the 
American artist must necessarily become an innovator; nay more, we are all of us 
so much accustomed to think of a landscape only in its spring or summer aspects, 
that when we see a painting where the trees are yellow and scarlet and purple, in- 
stead of being green, we have an unpleasant suspicion that the artist may be impos- 
ing on us in some of his details. This is one of those instances in which it requires 
no little drawing simply to copy nature. Some landscape Rubens or Titian may 
yet, perhaps, arise among us, whose pencil shall do full justice to this beautiful and 
peculiar subject. ° 

“One would gladly see the beauty of our autumnal foliage turned to account in 
many other ways ; as yet, it has scarcely made an impression upon the ornamental 
and useful arts, for which it is admirably adapted. What beautiful arabesques 
might be taken from our forests, when in brilliant color ; what designs for the rich- 
est kind of ‘manufactures.’ Before long, these beautiful models which fill the land 
every autumn, must assuredly attract the attention they deserve ; that they have not 
already done so, is a striking proof of our imitative habits in every thing of this 
kind. Had the woods about Lyons been filled with American maples and creepers, 
may we not assume that our houses would long since have been filled with pat- 
terns copied from them.” pp. 345, 6. 


There is a great deal of heart in the descriptions. The interest is genuine. The 
authoress loved what she describes. Thus: 
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“'The lower branches of a group of young locusts before the door, are now sweep- 
ing the grass very beautifully. These trees have never been trimmed. Few of our trees 
throw out their branches so near the ground as to sweep the turf in this way, and 
wherever the habit is natural, the effect is very pleasing. With the locusts, it is 
their large pinnated leaves which cause the branches to droop in this way, or per- 
haps the ripening pods add their weight also, for it is only about midsummer, or 
just at this season, that they bend so low as to touch the grass; the’ same branches 
which are now hanging over the turf, in winter rise two or three feet above it. 

“The three-thorned acacia, or honey-locust, as it is sometimes called, if left to its 
natural growth, will also follow the same fashion, its lower branches drooping 
gracefully, until their long leaves sweep the grass. There is a young untrimmed 
tree of this kind in the village, a perfect picture in its way, so prettily branched, 
with its foliage sweeping the ground. As a general thing, are not all our trees 
too much trimmed in this country?” pp. 166, 7. 


We hope this graceful writer will persevere in giving us books of this kind. It 
is strange, but what we most need in American literature is nature. Since Wash- 
ington Irving, scarce any one seems able to write simply, without becoming undig- 
nified. Ifthe authoress of “ Rural Hours,” will avoid the Scylla and Charybdis of 
lady writers, the degenerating into novels on the one hand, or becoming too pro- 
noncée in her opinions on the other, we will venture to predict for her a kindly 
home in many hearts. 


II. A Visit to Monasteries in the Levant, by the Hon. Robert 
Curzon. pp. 390. 


If there is one of our readers who never heard of this book, he will not excuse 
us, if we do not inform him of the existence of what Mr. Ruskin calls “ the best 
book of travels ever written.” It is not necessary to agree implicitly in this opin- 
ion, even if our readers confide in it sufficiently to order a copy immediately from 
their bookseller. 


Having given Mr. Ruskin’s opinion, we will give Mr. Curzon’s own: 


“ The origin of these pages is as follows : I was staying by myself in an old country 
house belonging to my family, but not often inhabited by them, and having nothing to 
do in the evening, I looked about for some occupation to amuse the passing hours. In 
the room where I was sitting, there was a large book-case full of ancient manu- 
scripts, many of which had been collected by myself in various out of the way 
places, in different parts of the world. Taking some of these ponderous volumes 
from their shelves, I turned over their wide vellum leaves, and admired the anti- 
quity of one, and the gold and azure which gleamed upon the pages of another. 
The sight of these books brought before my mind many scenes and recollections of 
the countries from which they came, and I said to myself, I know what I will do; 
I will write down some account of the most curious of these manuscripts, and the 
places in which they were found, as well as some of the adventures which I encoun- 
tered in the pursuit-of my venerable game.” 


Our readers may not happen to know that these MSS. are extremely valuable, 
as they will the more readily believe when they ascertain the places from which 
they were obtained. The Monasteries visited were, the Coptic, near the Natron 
Lakes in the Abyssinian Desert; the Convent of the Pulley, on the celebrated 
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Gebel el terr, or Mountain of the Birds ; the Ruined Monastery in the Necropolis of 
Thebes, and the White Monastery ; Saint Sabba, in the Dead Sea country ; but 
especially, and above all, the Monasteries of Meteora in Albania, and those of 
Mount Athos. Here is much ground absolutely untrodden. 

But what shall we do to give an idea of the book? It will not do to copy the 
whole of it. We will make an extract or two, and stop as soon as possible. 


“The Monastery of Megaspelion, on the coast of the Gulf of Corinth, is built in 
the mouth of an enormous cave. The Monasteries of Meteora, and some of those 
on Mount Athos, are remarkable for their positions on the tops of inaccessible 
rocks; many of the Convents in Syria, the Islands of Cyprus, Candia, the Archi- 
pelago, and the Prince’s Islands in the Sea of Marmora, are unrivalled for the beauty 
of the positions in which they stand; many others in Bulgaria, Asia Minor, Sinope, 
and other places on the shores of the Black Sea, are most curious monuments of 
ancient and romantic times. There is one on the road to Persia, about one day’s 
journey inland from Trebizond, which is built half way up the side of a perpen- 
dicular precipice ; it is ensconced in several fissures of the rock. ‘The different parts 
of the Monastery are approached by stairs and flights of steps cut in the face of the 
precipice, leading from one cranny to another ; the whole has the appearance of a 
bas-relief stuck against a wall ; it partakes of the nature of a large swallow’s nest. 
But it is for their architecture, that the Monasteries of the Levant are more particu- 
larly deserving of study, for after the remains of the private houses of the Romans 
at Pompeii, they are the most ancient specimens extant of domestic architecture. 
The Monastery of St. Katharine, at Mount Sinai, has hardly been altered since the 
sixth century, and still contains ornaments presented to it by the Emperor Justin- 
ian. The White Monastery, and that at Old Cairo, both in Egypt, are still more 
ancient. That of Kuzzul Vank, near the sources of the Euphrates is, I believe, as 
old as the fifth century.” Int. pp. xv. xvi. 


The influence of the Monastic system, we just remark here, is strikingly seen in 
this, that these poor creatures have nothing to do but stydy, and yet are so stupidly 
ignorant, as not to have the least idea of the value of the manuscripts which Mr. 
Curzon obtained from them, generally for money, and once, we regret to say, by 
making an Abbot half drunk with Rosoglio. He tells the story indeed with a keen 
sense of humor, but after the first involuntary smile, one feels that the whole transac- 
tion is a very sad one. 

On p. 6, Mr. Curzon describes the first Arabs he saw: 


“Long strings of ungainly-looking camels were continually passing, accom- 
panied by swarthy men clad in a short shirt, with a red and yellow handker- 
chief tied in a peculiar way over their heads, and wearing sandals; these savage- 
looking people were Bedouins, or Arabs of the desert. A very truculent set 
they seemed to be, and all of them were armed with a long crooked knife, 
and a pistol or two stuck in a red leather girdle. They were thin, gaunt, and 
dirty, and strode along looking fierce and independent. There was something very 
striking in the appearance of these untamed Arabs. I had never pictured to my- 
self that anything so like a wild beast could exist in human form.* The motions 
of their half-naked bodies were singularly free and light, and they looked as if they 
could climb, and run, and leap over anything.” 


* We presume the connection between this language and the prophecy did not 
occur to Mr. Curzon. “ And he shall be a wild (Heb. wild-ass) man.” 
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Night on the Nile, brief but graphic. pp. 15, 16. 


“ We sailed on steadily all night ; the stars were wonderfully bright; and I looked 
out upon the broad river and the flat silent shores, diversified here and there by a 
black-looking village of mud-huts, surrounded by a grove of palms, whence the dis- 
tant baying of the dogs was brought down upon the wind. Sometimes there was 
the cry of a wild bird, but soon again the only sound was the gentle ripple of the 
water, against the sides of our boat.” 

Its fertility. ‘ We stopped at a village, or small town to buy some fruit. Here 
the surrounding country, a flat alluvial plain, was richly cultivated. Water-melons, 
corn, and all manner of’green herbs flourished luxuriantly ; every thing looked de- 
lightfully fresh and green; flocks of pigeons were flying about; and multitudes of 
white spoonbills and other strange birds were stalking among the herbage, and 
rising around us in every direction. The fertility of the land appeared prodigious, 
and exceeded any thing I had seen before. Numberless boats were passing on the 
river, and ,the general aspect of the scene betokened the wealth and plenty which 
would reward the toils of the agriculturist under any settled form of government. 
We returned to our boat loaded with fruit.” 


This is the country after which the Jews lusted in the desert. A merchant who 
had been in the East once told us, very unexpectedly, that he knew no way in 
which any one might amuse himself during a summer so delightfully, as by ascend- 
ing and descending the Nile in a boat. He described it as a quiet, rich delicious- 
ness. We cannot vouch for this, never having been there, but we hope some of 
our readers, languid by over-study, and blest with sufficient fortune, may be induced 
to try it. 

Mr. Curzon found the apples of Sodom: 


“We made a somewhat singular discovery when travelling among the mountains 
to the east of the Dead Sea, where the ruins of Ammon, Jerash, and Adjeloun, well 
repay the labor and fatigue encountered in visiting them. It was a remarkably hot 
and sultry day: we were scrambling up the mountain through a thick jungle of 
bushes and low trees, when I saw before me a fine plum-tree, loaded with fresh 
blooming plums. I cried out to my fellow-traveller, ‘ Now then, who will arrive 
first at the plum-tree?’ and as he caught a glimpse of so refreshing an object, we 
both pressed our horses into a gallop to see which would get the first plum from 
the branches. We both arrived at the same moment; and each snatching at a fine 
ripe plum, put it at once into our mouths; when, on biting it, instead of the cool, 
delicious, juicy fruit which we expected, our mouths were filled with a dry bitter 
dust, and we sat under the tree upon our horses sputtering and hemming, and doing 
all we could to be relieved of the nauseous taste of this strange fruit. I brought 
several of them to England. They are a kind of gall-nut. I found others after- 
wards upon the plains of Troy, but there can be no doubt whatever that this is the 
apple of Sodom to which Strabo and Pliny referred.” pp. 180, 1. 


He met an American in Turkey : 


« Although I confess that I like deliberate travelling, I do not carry my system 
to the extent of an American friend with whom | once journeyed from the shores of 
the Black Sea to Hungary. We were taking a walk together in the mountains 
near Mahadia, when seeing him looking about among the rocks, I asked him what 
he wanted. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘I am looking out for a good place to go to sleep in, for 
there is a beautiful view here, and I like to sleep where there is a fine prospect, that 
I may enjoy it when I awake; so good afternoon, and if you come back this way, 
mind you call me.’ Accordingly an hour or two afterwards, I came back and 
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aroused my friend, who was still fast asleep. ‘I hope you enjoyed your nap,’ said 
I, ‘ we had a glorious walk among the hills.’ ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘I had a famous nap.’ 
* And what did you think of the view when you awoke?’ ‘The view!’ exclaimed 
he, ‘ why, I forgot to look at it.”” pp. 64, 5. 


Here is the desert exactly : 


“To those who are not familiar with the aspect of such a region as this, it may 
be well to explain that a desert such as that which now surrounded me, resembles 
more than any thing else a dusty turnpike road in England on a hot summer’s day, 
extended interminably, both as to length and breadth. A country of low rounded 
hills, the surface of which is composed entirely of gravel, dust, and stones, will give 
a good idea of the general aspect of a desert. Yet, although parched and dreary in 
the extreme, from their vastness and openness, there is something grand and sub- 
lime in the silence and loneliness of these burning plains; and the wandering tribes 
of Bedouins who inhabit them, are seldom content to remain long in the narrow 
enclosed confines of cultivated land. There is always a fresh breeze in the desert, 
except when the terrible hot wind blows; and the air is more elastic and pure than 
when vegetation produces exhalations, which, in all hot climates, are more or less 
heavy and deleterious. The air of the desert is always healthy, and no race of men 
enjoy a greater exemption from weakness, sickness, and disease than the children 
of the desert, who pass their lives in wandering to and fro in search of the scanty 
herbage on which their flocks are fed, far from the cares and troubles of busy cities, 
and free from the oppression which grinds down the half-starved cultivators of the 
fertile soil of Egypt.” pp. 80, 1. 


Next, Mr. Curzon daguerreotypes some rare specimens of monks: 


“These holy brethren were as black as crows; tall, thin, ascetic looking men of 
a most original aspect and costume. I have seen the natives of many strange na- 
tions, both before and since, but I do not know that I ever met with so singular a 
set of men, so completely the types of another age and of a state of things the oppo- 
site to European, as these Abyssinian Eremites. They were black, as I have 
already said, which is not the usual complexion of the natives of Habesh ; and they 
were all clothed in tunics of wash-leather, made, they told me, of gazelle skins. 
This garment came down to their knees, and was confined round their waist with 
a leathern girdle. Over their shoulders they had a strap supporting a case like a 
cartridge-box, of thick brown leather, containing a manuscript book ; and above this 
they wore a large shapeless cloak or toga, of the same light yellow wash-leather as 
the tunic; I do not think that they wore anything on the head, but this I do not 
distinctly remember. Their legs were bare, and they had no other clothing, if I 
may except a profuse smearing of grease. They seemed to be an austere and dis- 
mal set of fanatics: true disciples of the great Macarius, the founder of those se- 
cluded monasteries, and excellently calculated to figure in that grim chorus of his 
invention, or at least which is called after his name, ‘ La danse Macabre,’ known to 
us by the appellation of the Dance of Death. They seemed to be men who fasted 
much, and feasted little ; great observers were they of vigils, of penance, of pilgrim- 
ages and midnight masses: eaters of bitter herbs for conscience’ sake. It was such 
men as these who lived on the tops of columns, and took up their abodes in tombs, 
and thought it was a sign of holiness to look like a wild beast—that it was wicked 
to be clean, and superfluous to be useful in this world; and who did evil to them- 
selves that good might come. Poor fellows! they meant well, and knew no bet- 
ter.” pp. 83, 4. 


The Puseyites may say, “ Et tu Brute!” at the following, which shows that they 
are working away, “ most ignorant in what they’re most assured :” 
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“This church, (Gebel-el-terr. in Egypt,) one of the earliest Christian buildings 
which has preserved its originality, is constructed on the principle of a Latin ba- 
silica, as the buildings of the Empress Helena usually were ; the Byzantine style of 
architecture, the plan of which partook of the form of a Greek cross, being a later 
invention ; for the earliest Christian churches were not cruciform, and seldom had 
transepts, nor were they built with any reference to the points of the compass. 

“Tt is much to be desired that some competent person should write a small cheap 
book, with plates or wood-cuts explaining what an early Christian church was; 
what the ceremonies, ornaments, vestures, and liturgy were at the time when the 
Church of our Lord was formally established by the Emperor Constantine: for the 
numerous well-meaning authors who have written on the restoration of our older 
churches, appear to me to be completely in the dark. Goratc 1s nor CuanistT1an 
ArcairecturE—iT 1s Roman Catnoric ARcHITECTURE: THE VESTURES OF 
ENGLISH ECCLESIASTICS ARE NOT RESTORATIONS OF EARLY SIMPLICITY—THEY 
ARE MODERN INVENTIONS, (oh sacrilegious Curzon!) TaKeEN From GERMAN cOL- 
LEGIATE DRESSES WHICH HAVE NOTHING TO DO WITH RELIGION.” p. 96 and note.* 


At pp. 249 seq., we have a description of the monastery and church of Barlaam 
in Albania : 


It “stands on the summit of an isolated rock, on a flat, or nearly flat, space, of 
perhaps an acre and a half, of which about one-half is occupied by the church 
and a smaller chapel, the refectory, the kitchen, the tower of the windlass, where 
you are pulled up, and a number of separate buildings containing offices and 
the habitations of the monks, of whom there were at this time only fourteen. These 
various structures surround one tolerably large, irregularly-shaped court, the chief 
part of which is paved ; and there are several other small open spaces. All Greek 
monasteries are built in this irregular way, and the confused mass of disjointed edi- 
fices is usually encircled by a high bare wall; but here there is none, as its position 
effectually prevents the approach of an enemy. The place wears an aspect of po- 
verty and neglect ; its best days have long gone by; for here, as every where else, 
the spirit of asceticism is on the wanc. 


“The church has a porch before the door, yap@£, supported by marble columns, 
the interior wall of which, on each side of the door, is painted with representations 
of the Last Judgment. ‘These pictures of the torments of the wicked are always 
placed outside the body of the church, as typical of the unhappy state of those who 
are out of its pale; they are never seen within. The interior of this curious old 
church, which is dedicated to All Saints, has depicted upon its walls on all sides, 
portraits of a great many holy personages, in the stiff, conventional, early style. It 
has four columns within, which support the dome; and the altar or holy table, 
ayta tpartela, is separated from the nave by a wooden screen, called the iconas- 
tasis, in which are paintings of the Blessed Virgin, the Redeemer, and many Saints. 
These pictures are kissed by all who enter the church. This part of the church is 
the sanctuary, and is called in Romaic, ayo, Byuo, or ©xuo, It is typical of the 
holy of holies of the Temple, and the veil is represented by the curtain which di- 
vides it from the rest of the church. Every thing is symbolical in the Eastern 
church. ‘The four columns which support the dome, represent the four Evange- 
lists; and the dome itself is the symbol of heaven, to which access has been given 
to mankind by the glad tidings of the Gospels which they wrote. Part of the mo- 
saic with which the whole interior of the dome was formerly covered in the cathe- 
dral of St. Sofia at Constantinople, is to be seen in the four angles below the dome, 
where the winged figures of the four evangelists still remain. 

“To us Protestants one of the most interesting circumstances connected with 


* Italics and small capitals our own. We do not wish our Puseyite friends to 
miss so fine a passage. A “small cheap book” indeed! for the élite of the world! 
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these Eastern churches is, that the altar is not called the altar, but the holy table, 
as with us, and that the Communion is given before it in both kinds.” 


“The Turks have a touching custom when the plague rages very greatly, and a 
thousand corpses are carried out daily from Stamboul through the Adrianople gate 
to the great groves of cypress which rise over the burial-grounds beyond the walls. 
At times of terror and grief, such as these, the Sheikh Ul Islam causes all the little 
children to be assembled on a beautiful green hill, called the Oc Maidan—the Place 
of Arrows—and there they bow down upon the ground, and raise their innocent 
voices in supplication to the Father of mercy, and implore his compassion on the 
afflicted city.” pp. 287, 8. 


We give one or two descriptions of the MSS. obtained by Mr. Curzon on Mount 
Athos: 


“ One was a 4to. of the four Gospels bound in faded red velvet with silver clasps. 
This book they affirmed to be a royal present to the monastery; it was of the 
eleventh or twelfth century, and was peculiar from the text being accompanied by 
a voluminous commentary on the margin, and several pages of calendars, prefaces, 
&c., at the beginning. The headings of the Gospels were written in large plain 
letters of gold. In the libraries of forty Greek monasteries, I have only met with 
one other copy of the Gospels with a commentary. Another was an immense 
quarto Evangelistarium, sixteen inches square, bound in faded green or blue velvet, 
and said to be in the autograph of the Emperor Alexius Comnenus. The text 
throughout on each page was written in the form of across. T'wo of the pages are 
in purple ink, powdered with gold, and these, there is every reason to believe, are in 
the handwriting of the imperial scribe himself; for the Byzantine sovereigns affected 
to write only in purple. The titles of this superb volume are written in gold, cover- 
ing the whole page. Altogether, although not in uncial letters, it was among the 
finest Greek MSS. that I had ever seen—perhaps next to the uncial, the finest to be 
met with anywhere. pp. 354, 5. 

“The Servian and Bulgarian MSS. amounted to about two hundred and fifty : 
of these, three were remarkable; the first was a MS. of the four Gospels, a thick 
quarto, and the uncial letters in which it was written were three-fourths of an inch 
in height; it was imperfect atthe end. ‘The second was also a copy of the Gospels, 
a folio, in uncial letters, with fine illuminations at the beginning of each Gospel, 
and a large and curious portrait of a patriarch at the end ; all the stops in this volume 
were dots of gold; several words also were written in gold. It was a noble manu- 
script. The third was likewise a folio of the Gospels in the ancient Bulgarian lan- 
guage, and like the other two, in the uncial letters. This MS. was quite full of 
illuminations from beginning to end. I had seen no book like it anywhere in the 
Levant.” pp. 366, 7. 


III. Courage in a Good Cause; or, The Lawful and Courage- 
ous Use of the Sword. A Sermon preached near Shippens- 
burgh, in Cumberland county, on the 31st of August, 1775, 
to a large audience, in which were under arms, several com- 
panies of Col. Montgomery’s Battalion; and published at 
their request. By the Rev. Robert Cooper, A. M. Jeho- 
vah-nissi, i. e. The Lord my Banner. Exodus, xvii. 15. 
Lancaster: Printed by Francis Bailey, 1775. pp. 30. 


The above is a copy of the title-page of a noble relic of the Revolution, which we 
obtained through the late venerable Dr. Cathcart. It will be observed that it was 
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preached nearly a year before the Declaration of Independence. The text is Deut. 
xx. 1. “ When thou goest out to battle against thine enemies, and seest horses and 
chariots, and a people more than thou, be not afraid of them; for the Lord thy God 
is with thee, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt.” 

After an introduction on the evils of war in any circumstances, its necessi- 
ty in defence against intolerable injuries, and the duty of courage as taught by the 
Almighty in the Jewish Theocracy, Mr. Cooper divided his sermon thus: “I shall 
shew : 


“JT. In what cases it may not only be lawful, but duty to engage in war; and 
when called, go forth to battle. 

“TI, What will afford to a people, ground of expectation, that God will be fa- 
vorably with them in a war; and especially when going out to battle. 

“III, How a well-founded apprehension of God’s favorable presence, tends to 
inspire with true courage; and lastly, conclude with some practical improvement.” 


His general grounds under the first head are thus stated : 


“ All the particular cases in which a war can be lawful, will come under one or 
other of these generals, viz: It must, if it be offensive, be undertaken by special com- 
mission from God, who has a right to employ whom he pleases, as the executioners 
of his justice; or it must be defensive, occasioned by some injury which respects 
our temporal interest, either attempted or inflicted. As to the first of these, no war 
since immediate Revelation has ceased, can be, in this respect, legitimate.” 


The second case may occur either when a State is invaded by a foreign power, or 
when there is civil war. The latter case occurs either when there is sedition 
or rebellion, or “ when the governing part of a nation attempt to abuse the power 
committed to them, and instead of subserving the interests of the people, endeavor 
to subvert the Constitution, employing their influence and authority, not for the good 
of the subjects, but to promote their own ambitious and tyrannical designs; then is 
it not only lawful, but duty to oppose them, and if they persist, to use the sword 
against them.” He guards this in two ways. One is, that the abuse must be con- 
stitutional or organic, and such as would be permanent, entailing evil upon succeed- 
ing generations; and, every other measure must be tried first; such as “ repre- 
sentation, petition, and remonstrance;” so that the sword must be the last re- 
sort. 

In his anxiety to keep Church and State separate, and maintain the Great Pres- 
byterian life-doctrine that our Saviour is the only King and Head of the Church, 
Mr. Cooper undoubtedly goes too far in laying down the doctrine, that under no 
circumstances is a purely religious war justifiable. He is right in declaring that 
Christianity is not to be extended by violence, but he is as clearly wrong in the 
principle that the only remedy for a law violating conscience, is “ enduring the pe- 
nalty, if that should even be a violent and ignominious death.” This was not the 
doctrine of the Church of Scotland. They always maintained, and more than once 
by arms, that a Christian people had a right to defend the true faith by the sword, 
and they fought for Christ’s Crown and Covenant, with more alacrity than for 
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their civil rights. The idea is intolerable, that we must fight against “taxation 
without representation,” and not fight, if for example, a Popish army landed at 
Philadelphia, to extend the supremacy of Pius IX. at the point of the bayonet. 

The venerable father then shows that God may be expected to be favorable to a 
people in war when, 1. They are clear that the war is lawful and necessary. 2. 
When the army are engaged in earnestly soliciting the Divine presence. 3. When 
they maintain reverence of a holy God, and are afraid to venture on known sin. 
4, When they are humble, not boastful, nor braggart, but committing the result to 
God. 

Under the third general head, he gives this definition of courage : 


“True courage is a temper or disposition, by which a man, with firm resolution 
and boldness, encounters the dangers which occur in the path of his duty, repelling 
or resisting to his utmost all intervening difficulties.” 


Nothing, he thinks, inspires this like the impression of the favorable presence of 
God. Having proven the justness of the cause, he feels warranted in this stirring 
exhortation : 


“Since, therefore, besides the obligation which lay upon you in common with 
others, to stand forth in the face of danger and death, in a good cause, you have 
added your own consent and engagement; to draw back, if you were even before 
the cannon’s mouth, would fix both awful guilt and indelible disgrace upon you, 
would brand you with perpetual infamy. If, then, you would escape deep guilt 
before God, and lasting contempt among men, forward you must go, whensoever 
the drum shall beat, and the trumpet sound for the battle. You have, in a word, 
no alternative, but either to venture your lives bravely, or attempt to save them 
ignominiously ; to run the hazard of dying like heroes, or be certain of living like 
cowards.” 


The following has the true ring of the Revolutionary and old Covenanter metal : 


“If our souls are possessed of the fear of the Lord, we need not fear them, who 
can only kill the body. A soul prepared for Heaven, will as easily and joyfully 
(perhaps I may say, more so,) find its way thither, from a field of battle, as from 
a bed of down; will as cheerfully ascend from amidst roaring cannon, as weeping 
friends. As God is with his people in danger, so also in death, which is to them 
an end of all danger. Can, then, any thing so effectually inspire a soldier with true 
courage, as that which raises him above the fear of death; nay, makes death itself 
appear a desirable event? For blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, since 
they rest from their labors, and their works follow them.” 


This sermon affords significant indication to those familiar with ecclesiastical 
‘history, of the comparatively worldly temper of the Church during nearly all the 
.eighteenth century, but especially from towards the middle, until it approached its 
close; but at the same time it shows the inextinguishable tendency of Presbyterians 
ito be always in the fore-front of the armies of liberty. 
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IV. Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation; with an Introductory 
Essay by Calvin E. Stowe, D.D. Boston: Gould, Kendall 
& Lincoln, 1850. pp. 239. 


This is a rare book; decidedly one of the most original and striking that has 
been issued from the American press for the last half century. 

Its title is not the most happy, and is construed by the million as indicating 
something too profoundly metaphysical for common minds to appreciate. It sug- 
gests to most minds that the work is a speculation on the ante-mundane state of 
the Divine mind when the plan of salvation was laid. So far from this, it is a 
remarkably clear, systematic and concise argument for the divine origin of the 
gospel; and is a most happy vindication of the peculiar mode in which that 
gospel was gradually revealed in the Bible. The view the author presents of 
the Book of Leviticus, and of the Mosaic dispensation generally, is very original, 
and singularly adapted to meet the objections which naturally arise in reading that 
part of the Old Testament. It was written for skeptics, and represents the manner 
in which the author, once a skeptic, dug his way out from subterranean darkness 
into the light of gospel day. 

A much more significant title would be, “ The Adaptedness of the Gospel to the 
Wants of Human Nature, and the Wisdom displayed in the Process of Revela- 
tion.” The argument is adapted to all thinking minds. It affects neither learning 
nor profundity ; but gives a natural, straight-forward, and most forcible argument 
for the inspiration of the sacred volume. If the book were known to the intelligent 
laymen of our church, instead of reaching the “ ninth thousand,” it would have 
reached the nineteenth, and would soon reach the ninetieth thousand. We have 
yet to hear of any man reading it, who did not at once wish to lend it to his neigh- 
bor, and who was not ready to express his most agreeable disappointment in it. 

It has had a far more rapid and extensive circulation in Great Britain for some 
reason than in our own country. Large editions have been published in England, 
Scotland and Ireland. The Reviews are unanimous in its praise, and it is reported 
that the London Tract Society have adopted it as one of their series. If our re- 
commendation could avail, this volume would be found in the hands of every 
elder of our church, and in every theological dnd family library in the land. The 
Introduction by Prof. Stowe is a real gem. 

The following extract will give an idea of the spirit of the book. 


“The idea which I wish to convey can probably be best illustrated by an ex- 
ample. We will suppose a shipwreck in which every soul perishes except two 
passengers, whom we will name Benignus and Contumax. With nothing saved 
but their lives, they are cast upon the rocky shore of a desert island, where there is 
no prospect to cheer the eye, and neither vegetable nor animal nor human habita- 
tion io give them hope of aid or sustenance. 

“ The first emotions of Benignus, after struggling through the waves, are admir- 
ing gratitude to God for giving him his life, and a cheerful confidence that he who 
had aided him thus far, would not then leave him to perish. The first emotions of 
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Contumax are murmuring regret that he has lost his voyage and lost his money, 
and is thrown upon a desolate coast with no immediate prospect of getting away. 
He wonders why such ill luck should always happen to him ; he is indignant that 
he was ever such a fool as to trust himself to the sea; he wonders he could not 
have had sense enough to remain at home. 

“ Presently Benignus discovers in the rock, far above the reach of the waves, a 
spacious cavern, the entrance to which is protected by an artificial wall, and its sides 
pierced, evidently by a human hand, for the admission of light and air. Benignus 
is delighted ; he immediately concludes that some benevolent individuals, or some 
paternal government, had provided this shelter on purpose for unfortunate mariners 
who might be shipwrecked on the inhospitable shore. 

“ Contumax scorns any such inference; he cannot see why benevolent people 
should wish to drive poor shipwrecked wretches into such a dismal hole in the 
rock, instead of providing them with a comfortable and pleasant home. Benignus 
reminds him that a house with windows and doors could not endure the storms of 
such a coast ; and as no one would live there to take care of it, it would be contin- 
ually out of repair, and far less comfortable than the cavern ; and therefore the very 
nature of the shelter provided should be regarded as a striking proof not only of the 
benevolence, but also of the wisdom of the provider. But Contumax is thinking of 
a handsome house in a green yard, filled with the shrubbery of a fine climate, and 
cannot see a particle of either wisdom or benevolence in the rocky grotto. He, 
however, avails himself of the shelter for want of a better. 

“ Benignus soon finds, carefully stored away beyond the reach of damp, a tinder- 
box with all the necessary furnishing, and a quantity of dry fuel for making a fire. 
‘See,’ says he joyfully to his companion, ‘another proof of the benevolent care of 
the provider of the cavern; here are all the materials for making a quick fire, of 
which we are-so much in need.’ ‘How do you know,’ replies Contumax, ‘ that 
these things came here in that way? They probably belong to some poor wretch 
who has been shipwrecked before us, and found a chance to get away again, as I 
wish from my heart I could do.’ Benignus thinks that the great care with which 
they were put away out of the reach of injury, is a sufficient indication that they 
were not left by one joyously hastening away, intent on his own selfish interest, but 
must have been deposited there by some benevolent hand, for the express purpose 
of relieving the suffering ; but Contumax cherishes no such romantic ideas. 

“ Benignus, greatly delighted with what he has already discovered, makes further 
search in the cave, and finds plain and wholesome provisions, such as would not 
soon be injured, together with medicines and cordials ; and also a supply of coarse, 
but clean and warm clothing, carefully cased up so as to preserve them from all in- 
jury of wet or moth. ‘ Now,’ says Benignus to his companion, ‘ you certainly will 
be convinced that this place was provided by some benevolent hand on purpose for 
the shipwrecked. Here is evidence which cannot be gainsaid.’ ‘We have more 
reason to apprehend,’ growls Contumax, ‘that we have fallen upon the haunts of 
pirates ; who are now absent on their depredations, but will soon return to murder 
us.’ ‘ Nay,’ replies Benignus, ‘ these are not the spoils of pirates; here are neither 
jewels nor silks, here is no gold or silver—here are neither costly viands nor rich 
wines nor intoxicating brandies ; and besides, the things are laid away with much 
more care and scrupulous nicety than suits the wasteful and licentious habits of 
pirates.’ ‘ Well, at any rate,’ replies Contumax, ‘the donor must be a vulgar, 
stingy fellow, to put us off with such coarse food and raiment.’ ‘ But you do not 
consider,’ says Benignus, ‘that these things must not be so costly as to tempt 
cupidity, since they cannot be kept under lock and key,—and besides, they are 
healthful and comfortable, and far better adapted to the condition of those most 
likely to need them, than if they had been of fine material ; for twenty sailors suf- 
fer shipwreck, where one gentleman is subject to such a misfortune.’ The only 
reply which Contumax has to this is, to keep the thought well up in his own mind, 
‘I am a gentleman and not a sailor.’ 
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“ Contumax, however, does not hesitate to warm himself by the fire which Be- 
nignus has made of the materials found in the cave ; he partakes largely and with 
great zest of the provisions and cordials, simple as they are; gladly lays aside his 
own wet and torn clothing, for the coarse but comfortable and dry raiment provided 
for him ; and fixing himself in the most easy position he can devise, and as near the 
various comforts of the grotto as he can get, he is quite ready to enter upon an 
argument to any extent. He is a great reasoner, Contumax is. He can prove 
most philosophically that Benignus cannot prove that there was any benevolent in- 
tention at all in anybody in providing and furnishing that cavern—he can prove to 
a dead certainty that, for all which can be proved to the contrary, it might have 
been a mere accident, a blunder, a selfish enterprise ; that nobody knows anything 
about it—and he can account for it in twenty ways, without the least supposition 
of wisdom or benevolence, or anything of the kind. The only thing he is certain 
of is, that he is in a miserable place—he thinks somebody is greatly to blame for 
putting him there—and is under decided obligation to get him safely away again. 

“ What kind of reasoning can you apply to such a mind? What sort of evi- 
dence can such a man perceive or appreciate? What can he see in a pure light 
while his eyes are suffused with jaundice ? 

“This character represents, and not unfairly, by far the largest class of skeptics, 
which exist in Christian lands. 

“There is in them all a tinge of disaffection, of misanthropy, or rather, of 
theomisey—if we may be allowed to coin a'word, to express an idea which is often 
a reality, but which in our proper English tongue as yet has no name. This gives 
a dark shade to all their views of evidence, and prevents their seeing any decided 
proof in trains of reasoning which, in other states of mind, would have all the force 
of absolute demonstration. 


“Tt would be as easy for God to cover the earth with railroads as with moun- 
tains, with canals as with rivers—to cause houses, all finished and furnished, to 
spring out of the ground as well as trees, and make the wheat-stalk bear a well- 
baked loaf of bread just as easily as the grain of wheat—and thus save men all the 
hard labor of toilsome travelling, of digging and building, of ploughing and plant- 
ing, of harvesting and grinding and baking. But has God done this? And what 
would man be good for if he had? So in religion, what would a free agent be who 
had nothing todo? In all nature, that which can be used is susceptible also of 
abuse ; that which can do good can be perverted also to evil. Why does not the 
infidel require, as a proof of the wisdom and goodness of the God of nature, a kind 
of water that can quench his thirst and clean his skin, and float his ships, but which 
will never on any occasion drown anybody or make an inundation; a kind of rain 
that will refresh his grass, but never wet his hay ; a kind of axe that will cut wood, 
but never penetrate the flesh of the wood-cutter ; a kind of fire that will cook his food 
and warm him when he is cold, but can never burn him or reduce his dwelling to 
ashes ? These demands are all quite as reasonable as those which the infidel makes 
as conditions of his ideal revelation ; and the objections which are urged with so much 
confidence against the Bible, and gain so easy a reception among men, proceed on 
a principle which would be scouted and scorned by all the world as unspeakably 
ridiculous if applied to nature. The believer recognizes the God of the Bible and 
the God of nature as the same; and when he sees the same kind of analogies run- 
ning through both, it confirms his faith, instead of shaking it.” Introd. pp. 5—13. 


V. Notes, Explanatory and Practical on the Book of Revela- 
tion. By Albert Barnes. 1852. 


It is known to most of our readers that our esteemed Associate is in Europe, 
whither sincere hopes follow him, that entire vigor may be restored to his frame, 
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overworn by incessant labor. These hopes are strongest in proportion to the near- 
ness of association with him. We feel it difficult to resist the eulogy which presses 
upon us—but we forbear. 

The work on the Book of Revelation is to be followed by one on the Book of 
Daniel, the Introduction to which is now familiar to our readers. In regard to the 
Commentary on Revelation, we are authorized to say, that an extended Review of it, 
together with other books on the Apocalypse, with special reference to the Millena- 
rian views, may be soon expected, by a writer every way competent for the work. 


VI. Calvin Translation Society. 


This society was formed in 1843, with its centre at Edinburgh. Its object is to 
publish the entire works of John Calvin, in English. Part of them are new, and 
part of them the old translations. The volumes are beautifully printed, and are to 
extend to about forty. Our readers may be interested in the names of the patrons 
of the Society, especially as it shows the appreciation abroad, of the Great Reformer. 
They are the Dukes of Manchester and Argyll, Lords Cholmondeley, Breadalbane, 
Hill, Ashley, Calthorpe, Belhaven, Lindsay, Rayleigh, the Duchess of Gordon, the 
Bishops of Cashel, Calcutta and Georgia (U.S.) The “ Acting and Editorial Se- 
cetary” is Robert Pitcairn. The following works have been published : 

The Commentaries on Romans, Acts, Psalms, in four volumes; the Twelve Mi- 
nor Prophets, in five volumes; Gospel of John, two volumes ; Genesis, two vols. ; 
Corinthians, two vols.; Ezekiel, two vols.; Isaiah, vol. I.; Jeremiah, vol. I.; 
Tracts, two vols.; Institutes, in three vols.; Harmony of the Evangelists, three 
vols. ; Commentary on Romans, new translation. 

We are sure that our readers would be delighted to look at these beautiful books, 
and feel gratified that a Society of such men are engaged in giving to the world so 
fine an edition of the works of so noble a man. One of the subscribers informs us 
that he obtains the volumes at one dollar and eighty cents each. We can hardly 
conceive of a finer addition to a minister’s library. 


VII. The Wodrow Society. 


This Association was instituted in May, 1841, “for the publication of the 
Works of the Fathers and Early Writers of the Reformed Church of Scotland.” 

The following works have been published : 

1. Two vols. of the Works of John Knox, containing the History of the Refor- 
mation in Scotland. 

2. Calderwood’s History of the Kirk of Scotland, in eight vols. Calderwood is 
supposed to have finished this history in 1637. He died in 1650. The materials 
of his history were “ chiefly taken from Knox’s History of the Reformation, Ban- 
natyne’s Memorials, Davidson’s Scottish Martyrology, (a work never published, and 
perhaps no longer extant,) and Melville’s Diary and Autobiography. While these 
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formed the ground-work of his narrative, he also availed himself of the Records of 
the General Assembly ; the State Papers written during the reigns of Mary Stuart 
- and James VI.; and the numerous pamphlets and broad-sheets on Ecclesiastical 
matters, which constituted so large a portion of the literature of the day.” 

3. Select Works of Robert Rollock, Principal of the University of Edinburgh. 
Died 1599. 2 vols. 

4. Autobiography and Life of Rev. Robert Blair. 

5. Narration of the State, &c., of the Kirk of Scotland, since the Reformation, 
by William Scot, minister of Cupar. 

Records touching the Estate of the Kirk in the years 1605—6, by John Forbes, 
minister of Alford. 

6. Two vols. of Select Biographies, containing the Life of John Welsh, Patrick 
Simson, John Livingstone, Lord Kenmure, Walter Pringle, David Dickson, Wil- 
liam Guthrie, Fraser of Brea, John Nisbet, the Lady Coltness, the Lady Anne 
Douglas, Mrs. Janet Hamilton, Mrs. Goodall, with the Tract of John Stevenson. 

7. Ferme and Melville’s Commentary on Romans, translated from the Latin. 

8. Wodrow Miscellany. 

There are probably some others which we have not seen. The whole number 
of volumes is twenty-four. 

The Society was dissolved in 1850, but two publications about to be issued, uni- 
form with those of the Society, were recommended to the subscribers. ‘They are, 
the additional four volumes to complete Knox’s Works, and a collection of origi- 
nal and hitherto unpublished Letters of the Covenanters, edited by Rev. James An- 
derson, in two volumes. 


VIII. On the Study of Words. By Richard Chenevix Trench, 
B. D., Vicar of Itchenstoke, Hants; Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Oxford, and Professor of Divinity, 
King’s College, London. From the second London edition, 
revised and enlarged. pp. 236. 


This book consists of six Lectures, with the following titles: I. Introductory 
Lecture. II. On the Morality of Words. III. The History in Words. IV. The 
Rise of new words. V. The Distinction of Words. VI. The School master’s 
use of Words. 

The Lectures were addressed to a large class of young men in London, who 
were preparing to become schoolmasters. It is a delightful book. Although it 
does not make all that might be made of the subject, yet its drift, (to use a word 
that became rather famous in our last General Assembly), is in the right direction. 
Some extracts will show the animus of the writer. 


“ But has man fallen, and deeply fallen, from the heights of his original creation? 
We need no more than his language to prove it. Like everything else about him, 
it bears at once the stamp of his greatness and of his degradation ; of his glory and 
of his shame. What dark and sombre threads he must have woven into the tissue 
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of his life, before we could trace such dark ones running through the tissue of his 
language! 

* * * * “Tt needs no more than to open a dictionary, and to cast our eye _ 
thoughtfully down a few columns, and we shall find abundant confirmation of this 
sadder and sterner estimate of man’s moral and spiritual condition. How else shall 
we explain this long catalogue of words, having all to do with sin, or with sorrow, 
or with both? How came they there? I open the first letter of the alphabet. 
Presently follow words such as these; ‘affliction,’ ‘agony,’ ‘anguish,’ ‘ assas- 
sin,’ ‘atheist,’ ‘avarice,’ and twenty more—words, you will observe, for the most 
part, not laid up in the recesses of the language, to be drawn forth and used at rare 
opportunities, but occupying, many of them, its foremost ranks, And, indeed, as 
regards abundance, it is a melancholy thing to observe how much richer is every 
vocabulary in words that set forth sins than in those that set forth graces.” pp. 
37—S59. 


“ There is much, too, we may learn from looking a little closely at the word ‘ pas- 
sion.” We sometimes think of the ‘ passionate’ man as a man of strong will, and 
of real though ungoverned energy ; but this word declares to us most plainly, the 
contrary ; for it, as a very solemn use of it declares, means properly, ‘ suffering ;’ 
and a passionate man is not a man doing something, but one suffering something to 
be done on him. The same sense of passion and feebieness going together, of the 
first being born of the second, lies, as I may remark by the way, in the two-fold use 
of the Latin word impotens, which meaning first weak, means then violent; and 
then often weak and violent together. pp. 51, 52. 


“We see that words continually take their side, are some of them children of 
light, others children of this world, or even of darkness; they beat with the pulses 
of our life; they stir with our passions; they receive from us the impressions of 
our good and of our evil, which again they are active further to propagate among 
us. Must we not own then, that there is a wondrous and mysterious world, of 
which we may have hitherto taken too little account, around us and about us? 
And may there not be a deeper meaning than we have hitherto attached to it, lying 
in that solemn declaration, ‘By thy words thou shalt, be justified; and by thy 
words shalt thou be condemned.’ p. 71. 


“The feeling wherewith one watches the rise above the horizon of new words, 
some of them to shine forever as luminaries in the moral and intellectual heaven 
above us, can oftentimes be only likened to that which the poet so grandly de- 
scribes, of 

+ 








Some watcher of the skies, 
When a new planet swims into his ken.’ 


“T would instance of words religious and ecclesiastical, such as these: ‘ Chris- 
tian, first in Acts xi. 26; ‘ Trinity,’ first in Tertullian, Adv. Prax. c. 3; ‘ Catholic,’ 
as an epithet applied to the Church, first by Ignatius, Ad Smyr. c. 8 ; ‘ Canonical,’ 
as a distinctive characteristic of the received Scriptures, Origen, Opp. v. 3, p. 36, 
(Ed. de la Rue); ‘New Testament,’ as expressing the complex of the sacred 
books of the new covenant, Tertullian Adv. Mare. iv. 1. Adv. Prax. xv. 20; 
‘Gospels,’ as applied to the four inspired records of the life of our Lord, Justin 
Martyr, Apol. i. 66; or, again, historical and geographical, as the first mention of 
‘Judea,’ Eschylus, Suppl. 282; the first emerging of the names ‘Germany,’ and 
the ‘German,’ probably first in the works of Cesar ; the earliest mention of Rome 
by any writer, probably Hellanicus, a contemporary of Herodotus; or when the en- 
tire Hesperian peninsula acquired the title of ‘Italy,’ which had been gradually 
creeping up for centuries, from its southern extremity, in the time of Augustus 
Cesar; Merivale (Hist. of Rome, v. 3, p. 157) notices what he believes the first 
use of it which has come down to us in this its widest sense. When Asia, on this 
side Taurus, was first called ‘ Asia Minor’ in Orosius, i. 2; that is, in the fifth cen- 
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tury of our era; the earliest notice which we have of the ‘ Normans,’ under this 
title, in the Geographer of Ravenna; who first gave to the newly discovered conti- 
nent, in the west, the name of ‘ America.’ Alexander Von Humboldt, who has stu- 
died the question closely, ascribes its general reception to its having been introduced 
into a popular and influential book on geography, published in 1507. At what mo- 
ment the words ‘ tyrant’ and ‘tyranny,’ marking so distinct an epoch as they do in 
the political history of Greece, first appeared—in the writings of Archilochus, 
about B. C 700; when and from whom the fabric of the external universe first re- 
ceived the title of ‘Cosmos,’ or ‘ beautiful order,’ (the word is ascribed, as is well 
known, to Pythagoras, born about B. C. 570); with many more of the same de- 
scription.” pp. 110-112. 


“ How many words, with which we are now perfectly familiar, are for us what 
bills of exchange, or circular notes are for the merchant and the traveller. As in one 
of these last, innumerable pence, a multitude of shillings, not a few pounds, are 
gathered up and represented, so have we, in some single words, the quintessence 
and final result of an infinite number of anterior mental processes, ascending one 
above the other; and all of which have been at length summed up for us in them.” 
p- 130. 


“¢ Trivial’ is a word borrowed from the life ; mark three or four persons standing 
idly at the point where one street bisects at right angles another, and discussing 
there the worthless gossip, the idle nothings of the day. There you have the ‘tres 
vie,’ the ‘ trivium ;’ and ‘trivialities,’ properly mean such talk as is holden by those 
idle loiterers that gather at those meetings of three roads.” p. 216. 


Such shoals of books come out every season, that one’s first impression would be, 
that the public power of appreciation would become confused, but it is very in- 
teresting to observe how a really valuable book quietly filtrates into the posses- 
sion of the thinkers of the times, and so becomes successful. The froth sub- 
sides into the deep, the mire and dirt are dashed into some obscure corner, but 
the pearls are found by the diver, and cherished as priceless. For “there is a 
main spring after all.’ God, and not Satan made the world, and the great, 
the beautiful, and the true, find appreciators. So the reader must have observed, 
with delight and thankfulness, that of a poem for example, or a play, precisely 
the noblest and purest lines obtain universal currency, while the rubbish “ rots like 
the weed on Lethe’s wharf.” 
> This book, with its unpromising title, you will find already in the hands of 
the leaders in the army of Thought ; the best Reviews are noticing it; and it has a 
reputation, we have no doubt, much beyond what the author expected for it ; for men 
often produce their best works, unconsciously. When the mind is wrought into 
its highest and noblest state, it works with infinite ease, and hence does not value 
products which cost so little ; but all the Sisyphan labor of its duller hours may be 
worth less than the sands of that golden stream which were rolled down sparkling 
in the sunshine, the sport of a summer’s day, the Pactolus of the heart’s holiday. 
We say not this at all to discourage labor—we are ourselves very far indeed from 
being idle men—but to give its due meed of praise to that divine gift of the Almighty’s 
beneficence, which we call genius. We delight to see in our fallen world the signs 
of the presence of its blessed Creator ; and surely that brilliant form of an intelli- 
gence, that We call the soul of Plato or Shakspeare, is one of the most wondrous 
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results of creative power. How immensely less was the wisdom and the imagi- 
nation requisite to create Niagara, then that which went to the moulding of schy- 
lus, or Newton ! 

This philologico-philosophical criticism, of which Mr. Trench has given us so 
pleasant a specimen, is very fascinating to us, and we are delighted to find the book 
so popular. Coleridge seems to have had the deepest feeling of all men, of the 
concentrated power that lies in words. What intense ideas are enwrapped in the 
calling the Divine Second Person of the Trinity, “‘Tuz Worn,” the Expression of 
the Godhead, as the Father is the Fountain of Being, and the Pentecostal Fiery 
Tongue reveals the essence of The Spirit! A nation concentrates her essential 
thought concerning some vital things in a word. Then there are the endless rela- 
tions of language to language, the spirit of each nation in its mode of expression. 
Mr. Trench has most interestingly and pleasantly explored a part, though only a 
part, of this delightful field. 


IX. Niagara. A Poem, by Rev. C. H. A. Bulkley, New 
’ York: Leavitt, Trow & Co., MDCCCXLVIII. 

The Minstrels’ Strife. A Poem, by Rev. C. H. A. Bulkley, 
delivered before the United Chapters of the Sigma Phi Fra- 
ternity, at their General Convention, held in Geneva, N. Y.: 
New York, 1850. 


Mr. Bulkley is Pastor of the Reformed Dutch Church at Ithaca, in the State of 
New York. He was formerly Pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Mount Morris, 
in the same State. Of a pure taste, cultivated manners, a genial heart, and sincere 
piety ; all who know him open these beautifully printed leaves with a desire to be 
pleased. “Niagara” is a poem, as many of our readers probably know, of one 
hundred and thirty pages, with sixty pages more of valuable notes on the history 
and topography of the “Falls.” Of this poem we need not speak, as it has been 
before the public since 1848. ‘The Minstrels’ Strife” is more recent, and to our 
ear, of a finer melody. “ Niagara” is a descriptive poem, a class of writing we 
have sometimes thought, which it requires what the phrenologists call ‘“con- 
structiveness,” to appreciate; but the latter is a poem of social movement, en- 
shrining a fine philosophic idea, and perhaps it is owing to some speciality in our 
habits or way of thinking, that it strikes us more. That our readers may sympa- 
thize with us, (for no one ever has an opinion without wishing to make converts 
to it), we will quote from “ The Minstrels’ Strife” its opening, only mentioning that 
the idea of the poem is to illustrate the progress of the world from the False to the 
True, and that the first paragraph of course, mirrors the one, the second the other. 


“Tn early watches of the winter night 
The shivering wanderer toward the frozen pole, 
Lost ’mid the snowy drifts that ’fright his soul, 
Sees in the sky’s far zenith, streaming light, » 
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That pales the stars, and bids the moon retire 
Before the blaze of that auroral fire; 
Its arrowy flashes shoot along the sky, 
Like lighted torches flung from serried hosts, 
And banners, brightly-colored, waving high, 
As if the warlike Past had sent its ghosts 
Of ruined armies at th’ approach of even, 
To storm with fires of hell, the gates of heaven. 
Tn vain the wanderer turns his gaze 
Up to that cold sky’s sanguine rays, 
And longs to feel the genial thrill 
Of sunbeams warm to check night’s chill, 
Waiting to see the fuller light 
Of morning’s dawn to cheer his sight ; 
Those rays deceitful lure him far, 
Where reigns alone the Northern Star ; 
Till driven by winds that on them crowd, 
Or dimmed by snow-veils of the cloud, 
They flee to darkness from his eye, 
And leave him in despair to die ; 
There on the ice-paved waste he sinks to sleep, 
As strange delusions o’er his senses creep, 
To dream, he thinks, of all he left to roam, 
Yet never more to hear the sounds of home. 


‘¢In the late watches of the summer night, 
The sleepless mariner from his full-sailed bark, 
With eager gaze peers through the gloom to mark 
The far horizon’s circling line in light, 
And after hopeful moments lengthened, sees, 
Moved by the touches of the waking breeze, 
Low-drooping clouds, dark eyelids of the morn, 
Lifting their lashes toward the sky’s wide brow; 
Till faint white radiances beneath them glow, 
Like light from some sweet infant’s eye new born, 
Or spirits of departed rainbows sent 
To haunt the earth and sky where erst they bent. 
Long though that quivering light may rest, 
Upon the sea’s benighted breast, 
Ere come the brighter rays to tell 
That night must bid that sea farewell, 
Yet doth the mariner fully know 
That ’tis the type of morning’s glow, 
The promise of the sunlit sky, 
To waken hope of havens nigh ; 
And therefore, though the zenith still be dark, 
He joyful, watching in his lonely bark, 
Cradled in Ocean, rocking towards his home, 
Lists to the plashings of the severed foam !” 


Mr. Bulkley should carefully guard against the seduction of using beautifu 
words for their own sake, and should, we think, make a point of cultivating concen- 
tration of style. When people travel fifty miles an hour, as in these times, they 
must have their thoughts put up for them in the smallest possible shape. 
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Our brethren of the other branch of the Church have favored us with 


X. The Princeton Pulpit, edited by John T. Duffield, adjunct 
Professor of Mathematics in Princeton College. New York: 
Charles Scribner: 1852, 


This volume is published to aid the Second Church in Princeton. The Sermons 
are by Doctors Miller, Alexander, Carnahan, Hodge, Maclean, J. W. Alexander, 
Dod, Hope, Forsyth, J. Addison Alexander, Professor Green, and Rev. Messrs. 
Schenck, Giger, Cattell and Duffield. 

It is touching to Princeton students to turn over the pages of this book. How 
the recollections throng upon us! We forget all differences of opinion, all the 
events of years between, and are young again “ at the feet of Gamaliel.” We hear 
the echoing feet along the corridors, we gather to the lecture room and the oratory, 
we feel the hushed stillness of the library. How ardent we were then for God, 
how eager for usefulness, what vast plans, alas what meagre execution! The vene- 
rable and beloved Alexander has here an Installation Sermon on “rightly dividing 
the Word of Truth.” We think we see his keen black eye, and hear the rising 
and falling of his remarkable tones. We recognize his favorite thoughts, and even 
expressions. Professor Dod’s Sermon is on “ Looking at the things which are not 
seen,” one of his best moods as to piety ; but we remember how we used to steal 
to the College to hear the esthetic beauty of his rounded periods ; and we almost wish 
a Sermon had been selected with more of his characteristic poetry and philosophy. 
Dr. Hodge is on the topic, “Faith in Christ, the Source of Spiritual Life.” Prince- 
ton will not fail to do good, so long as this key-note of Dr. Alexander, that “ the 
Union between Christ and the believer is the Central Truth of Theology,” is a 
living thing there. The classical Dr. James Alexander writes an able and cha- 
racteristic discourse on “ Sorrow is better than Laughter ;” while Professor Addi- 
son Alexander communicates “ The Work of God,” to believe in Him whom He 
hath sent. 

Since we have given up all idea of seeking a re-union with our separated brethren; 
since Abraham and Lot have fairly driven their flocks to different pastures; we feel 
a freedom to love our brethren, and rejoice in all that is good in them, that is plea- 
sant tous. We should not like to hear the owl hoot, and the bittern cry, from the 
ruins of Princeton. 


From our Methodist brethren, among other books not within our scope, we have 
received 


XI. A new Harmony and Exposition of the Gospels: consist- 
ing of a parallel and combined arrangement, on a New Plan, 
of the Narratives of the four Evangelists, according to the 
Authorized Translation; and a Continuous Commentary, 
with brief Notes subjoined. Being the first period of the 
Gospel History. With a Supplement, containing extended 
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Chronological and Topographical Dissertations, and a Com- 
plete Analytical Index. By James Strong, A. M..  Illus- 
trated by Maps and Engravings. New York: Lane and 
Scott, 1852. 


We have copied this long title, as giving a good idea of the book. We are very 
much gratified at the efforts making of late years by our Methodist brethren to cul- 
tivate classical and biblical learning. The establishment of Colleges is a most hope- 
ful sign. The Methodist Quarterly Review, edited by Dr. M‘Clintock, formerly 
Professor in Dickinson College, is an honor to the denomination. The work be- 
fore us is written with great care, is beautifully printed, and some of the illustrations, 
for example, the Bathing-place of the Pilgrims, excellent. Harmonies of the Gospels 
are not sufficiently known, or used in this country. If any of our readers should not 
know exactly what a Harmony is, we would describe it as a connected narrative, 
e. g. of the four Gospels, in the words of the writers themselves, chronologically 
arranged, and, as in Mr. Strong’s book, accompanied with expositions of any diffi- 
culties that may occur. It will be seen that the other apparatus in this work are 
very full. Without endorsing every thing in it, we can very cordially commend it 
to our readers. 


XII. Narrative of the United States’ Expedition to the River 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, by W. F. Lynch, U.S. Navy, 
Commander of the Expedition, with a map from accurate 
surveys. 1850. 


The Dead Sea had never been explored by any one, at least at any time within 
the reach of history. The only two persons who had attempted it, Costigan and 
Molineaux, the former an Irishman, and the latter an English officer, lost their lives 
in the attempt. 

Under these circumstances, Commander Lynch obtained permission to make the 
Exploration under the patronage and at the expense of our government. He landed 
two metal boats prepared at New York, at Acre, and hauled them on trucks, 
drawn by camels, to the Sea of Galilee. From thence he descended the Jordan, 
and sailed around the coasts of the Dead Sea, taking soundings constantly. From 
thence he went to Jerusalem, and by way of Nazareth, to the sources of the Jordan. 
His results are of the highest interest and importance. 

As the space which we have left for noticing this work is very limited, we 
must reluctantly pass by Captain Lynch’s picturesque descriptions, and give his 


conclusions. 

The Preface contains his opinion with which the entire Expedition agree on the 
subject of the conformity of the actual condition of the Dead Sea region to what 
would be the state of things if the Bible narrative of the destruction of the cities 
of the plain be true. It will be seen that the only men who have explored the 
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country are perfectly clear in favor of the confirmation of the Scripture narrative, 
so far as actual survey bears upon the matter. 

“ Our soundings ascertained the bottom of the Dead Sea to consist of two plains, 
an elevated and a depressed one; averaging, the former 13, and the latter 1300 feet, 
below the surface. Through the northern, and largest and deepest one, is a ravine, 
which seems to correspond with the bed of the Jordan to the north, and the Wady 
el Jeib, or ravine within a ravine, at the south end of the Sea. 

“‘ Between the River Jabok, (a tributary of the Jordan,) and the Dead Sea, we un- 
expectedly encountered a sudden break-down in the bed of the last named river, 
and, according to the account of a distinguished eastern traveller, there is a similar 
break in the water-courses to the south of the Sea. 

“As stated in the narrative too, the conviction was forced upon me, that the 
mountains which hem in the Dead Sea are older than the Sea itself—for, had their 
relative ages been the same at first, the torrents which pour into the Sea would 
have worn their beds in a gradual and correlative slope ; whereas, in the northern 
section, where a soft, bituminous limestone prevails, they plunge down several hun- 
dred feet, while on both sides of the southern portion, the ravines come down with- 
out abruptness, although the head of Wady Kerak, at the south-east border of the 
Sea, is more than 1000 feet higher than Wady Ghuweir on the north-west shore. 

Lake Tiberias is 312 feet; the Dead Sea 1316 feet, and the Red Sea (computed 
by Laborde) 75 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. As an elevation of the 
whole Ghor, preserving those exact proportions, would carry its waters into the 
Southern Ocean, 1 cannot resist the inference that, by a general convulsion, the 
whole valley has sunk down, with the greatest depression abreast of Wady Ghu- 
weir ; and that the streams which formerly ran through to the Red Sea, were there- 
by debarred an outlet and submerged the plain, the cities of which, from the abun- 
dance of bitumen that prevailed, were most probably the theatre of a preceding 
conflagration.” Introd. pp. vi. vii. 


We have only room for the description of the remarkable “ Pillar of Salt,” 
which we quote, commending earnestly the book to our readers: 


“Soon after, to our astonishment, we saw on the eastern side of Usdum, one- 
third the distance from its north extreme, a lofty, round pillar, standing apparently 
detached from the general mass, at the head of the deep, narrow, and abrupt chasm. 
We immediately pulled in for the shore, and Dr. Anderson and I went up and exa- 
mined it. ‘The beach was a soft, slimy mud encrusted with salt, and a short dis- 
tance from the water, covered with saline fragments and flakes of bitumen. We 
found the pillar to be of solid salt, capped with carbonate of lime, cylindrical in 
front and pyramidal behind. The upper or rounded part is about forty feet high, 
resting on a kind of oval pedestal, from forty to sixty feet above the level of the sea. 
It slightly decreases in size upwards, crumbles at the top, and is one entire mass of 
crystallization. A prop, or buttress connects it with the mountain behind, and the 
whole is covered with debris of a light stone colour.” pp. 201. 2. 


A similar pillar is mentioned by Josephus, (Ant. i. 12), Clement of Rome, and 
Ireneus. See also, Book of Wisdom, x. 7. (Capt. Lynch’s note, p. 202.) 
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